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'' And what call was there, at the present time, for an auto- 
biography of the individual whose name this book bears P ^ We 
can only say, in reply to that question, that the author is not 
wholly responsible for its publication. He pleads guilty to the 
writing of it. It was written in the years 1847-^, and has ever 
since laid in his library, in manuscript. "And why need he 
write his own life? Is not the attempt of itself egotistical?" 
In all cases of autobiographies this is, perhaps, true in part. My 
reason for writing the account of my early days, to leave behind 
me at my death (such being my original purpose), was, that no- 
body else could write it. The greater part of the facts were 
mere matters of recollection with myself. My children I thought 
might be glad to read these reminiscences of their father's early 
days after he was dead. I did not know that anybody else 
would care to see them. 

**And how came you to choose the years 1847-8 as the 
time for writing the facts embraced in this work ? ** I will 
answer even that question. In the year 1846 I had been very 
sick, and one source of my troubles during that sickness was that 
I had neglected the writing of the facts of my early life, for the 
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instruction and btoefit of my children. This sickness was re-* 
ferred to in the preface to my Commentary on the KeYelation, 
pp. 6, 7. 

'< The author had been suffering for some time under a nervous 
debility, produced at first by too great mental action, and irritated 
exceedingly by other causes. He strongly suspected, in the sum- 
mer of 1846, that the end of his earthly career was at hand ; but 
he still toiled on, convinced he was engaged in a good work. In 
the belief that death was near, he reviewed the labors of his 
public life ; and although he saw many impeifections in what he 
had done, he had not a doubt that the doctrines he had defended 
were the doctrines of the Bible. It was a great satisfaction to 
him to reflect that he had labored twenty-five years in turning 
men from darkness to light — from the errors of superstition to 
worthy views of God and his moral government." 

On my recovery from the sickness here referred to, I imme- 
diately resolved that I would neglect my settled purpose no 
longer. I wished my children to know that in my boyhood I 
was not what I ought to have been ; that I gave my father and 
my mother great concern by my heedlessness; that my good 
father's last moments were embittered by my course of life. I 
wished those who followed me to see how I was led along, as by 
some invisible hand, through the devious paths of my apprentice- 
ships with four different masters ; how I was obliged to struggle 
against honest poverty, which was never a reproach to any man ; 
I wished them to know how I was led into the ministry, an im- 
portant change in my life, in which I had scarcely any agency 
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whatsoeyer ; how I became acquainted with the man who was my 
best earthly friend to whom I was not united by ties of blood ; 
how I was brought to believe in that form of Christianity which 
I have ever since defended, and the change it wrought in my 
heart and my life ; how beautifully my early manhood opened to 
me, and how then I laid the foundation, by habits of industry and 
economy, of aU the worldly prosperity I have since enjoyed. 

For these purposes, and with these intents, the pages before 
me had been written. Occasionally, as I had clerical brethren 
at my house, certain parts of the work had been read, in answer 
to questions, or as illustrations of points in my past history. 
For instance, if a brother asked me what led me to contract the 
habit of preaching without notes, and whether it had been a very 
difficult thing for me to accomplish, it would have been natural 
to take him to my library, show him the bulky volume of manu- 
script, and read certain passages therefirom. Then would come 
the question, " What is all this for P " " What are you going to 
do with this book P " My answer was, " I am going to do nothing 
with it. I shall leave it here in my library when I die. It is for 
my family." Then, perhaps, would come suggestions as to 
its publication, to which I generally replied, " That I had not 
written it with such a purpose ; " and thus the conversation 
would end. 

My life, from the time when I was twenty-five years of age, is 
much more a matter of public knowledge than the preceding part 
of it If the world shall ever wish to know it more particularly 
(which is very improbable), the facts may easily be set in order 

1* 
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by the help of the pages of the '' Universalist Magazine,'* a paper 
begun by Mr. Henry Bowen, in the year 1819, and extended 
through nine years^ edited in the first two volumes by Rev. 
Hosea Ballou ; in a part of the second, and up to the end of 
the seventh volume, by Hosea Ballou, Hosea Ballou, 2d, and 
Thomas Whittemore ; and in the eighth and ninth volumes by 
the first and last named of the three, Mr. Ballou, 2d, having felt 
it incumbent on him to withdraw.* Next to the last-named 
paper, as a source of information, would come the thirty-one 
volumes of the " Trumpet and Universalist M-agazine," (A. D. 

*Juiie 17,1826. 

After haying for more than four years, borne a part in the editorial 
care of the " Magazine," the subscriber thinks it proper now to relinquish 
this department of his labors. His other avocations call for so much of 
his attention that he has little to spare for the paper. They have ahready 
obh'ged him to neglect it to a degree which, he is sensible, is inconsistent 
with the duty of an editor; and though his neglect has hitherto been 
remedied by the faithfulness of the brethren with whom he was engaged, 
still he feels there is an impropriety in pledging his name to the public for 
a service which he has not opportunity to perform. He has, for some 
time, been engaged, with one of his brethren, in a work f which is at length 
brought to that stage where it absolutely requires all the study and atten- 
tion of his leisure hours; and he must either abandon this, or give up his 
part of the care of the "Magazine." 

In taking leave of it, he would express to its readers his hearty wishes 
foiyits prosperity. He leaves it under the management of those who, hav- 
ing been long tried and fotmd fiuthful, are a pledge to the public that its 

interests will be well guarded. 

HOSEA BALLOU, 2d. 

t Mr. Ballou here referred to the History of Uniyersalisin, which he was engaged 
with Mr. Whittemore in preparing. 
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1828 to 1859,) and besides these works, would be found useful 
the biographical sketch by Dr. T. J. Sawyer, and the one pub- 
lished by Mr. Livingstoil, of New York, in his work entitled 
" Portraits and Memoirs," &c., voL i., pp. 135-148. 

From the month of April, 1821, to May, 1831, 1 was a settled 
pastor, first at Milford, and subsequently at Cambridgeport 
From the last-named date to the present time I have not had 
the charge of a parish. I then began my practice of travelling 
to different parts of New England to preach the gospeL In 
those days, for a part of the time, there were few railroads, and 
I was obliged to go either with horse and chaise or on foot. 
I usually employed the former method. Few Sabbaths have 
passed by in which I was not engaged somewhere. During this 
period of itinerancy, I have preached, I think, about thirty-seven 
hundred times. On account of the weariness and labor, the 
approach of the Sabbath used, to be unwelcome to me. I 
worked principally from a sense of duty. But since 1855 I 
hail the day with different feelings. Have I not reason to be 
thankful, that, as I am less able to bear fatigue, the work of the 
ministry fatigues me less ? It is a verification of the promise, 
** As thy days, so shall thy strength be." Deut. xxxiii. 25. 

If in yielding to the solicitations of many friends that this 
autobiography might be given to the public, and especially to the 
request of the publisher, oft repeated, I have offended against 
good taste, let the reader attribute it to a want of judgment 
which is often seen in men who have passed the meridian of their 
days, and are hurrying on with waning light, soon to be hidden 
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below the horizon that bounds all earthly prospects. The day 

when this body shall die, it seems to me, is not far distant ; but it 

is more important that I shall spend the time well until that day 

come, than that I shall concern myself with speculations whether 

it be far off or near. I bless God that he has permitted me 

to be a minister of the gospel ; I praise him that he called me in 

my early manhood to the knowledge of his truth ; I praise him 

that since I begun my ministry I have never had a doubt that the 

great doctrine I have preached is clearly revealed in his Word. 

If, in view of all my avocations, my life has not been a unit, 

it has been so in this respect, that, since I first stood up to 

defend the gospel, have I preached no different doctrine from 

that which I now believe to be the truth as it is in Jesus. With 

a heart always subject to change, with a mind always open to 

conviction, I have never felt a desire, nor seen a reason, to depart 

from my long-cherished beEef in the final holiness and happiness 

of all men. 

"There still doth glow within my heart 
A hope long nursed by me; 
And should its cheering ray depart, 
How dark my soul would be ! — 
That as in Adam all have died, 
In Christ shall all men live, 
And round the throne of God abide, 
Eternal praise to give." 

Miss Bboiite. 
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MT EAELT ANCESTOES IN AMERICA.— MY PABENT8.— MY 

BIETH. 

My first American Ancestor. — The Farm in Maiden, — My Qreat- 
Qrandfathen^s Oreat-Qrandf other* — My Oreai-Orandfatliei^s 
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Grandfather, — My Grandfather, — My Fathei^s Mother* — 
My Father, — My Mother, — My Birth and Baptism. 

MY FIRST AMEBICAN ANCESTOB. 

Shortly after the settlemeat of Boston, a certain 
Thomas Whittemore, an Englishman, came into this 
country, and settled in that part of Charlestown, 
Massachusetts, which is embraced in the present 
limits of Maiden. He was certainly here before 
1645,* because in that year he purchased of Mr. 

* Perhaps Thomas Whittemore came over with Gov. Winthrop, who arrived 
about A. D. 1630, and bi'ought with him about tiftceii hundred settlers, who bcgaa 
the towns of Charlcstowu, Uostuu, Uorchester, Cambridge, and Roxbury. 

2 
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John Cotton, teacher, of Boston, a parcel of land 
which adjoined his own farm, bounded west and north 
by his own land, east by Mt. Bellingham, and south 
by Mystic River.* Probably he had been in the 
country, and settled on the same spot, some four or 
five, or it may be twelve or fifteen years, before this. 
He certainly came from England ; for in his will, 
the original copy of which is filed in the probate 
office of Middlesex County, he mentions his son 
Thomas, in old England, to whom by the will he 
gave but a small portion, because, as he states, said 
son had his portion in the old country. This son 
probably never came to America, — at least, there 
is no evidence that he did. 

THB FARM IN MALDEN. 

The land on which Thomas Whittemore settled 
lies in the southeast corner of Maiden, then a part 
of Charlestown, and bounds upon Chelsea. Probably 
some part of it lay in the latter town, called, in said 
Whittemore's day, Romney Marsh. His will, made 
shortly before his death, was dated February 8, 1660, 
and was proved the following June, between which 
two months, of course, he died. The principal part 
of his homestead he gave to his son Daniel, who 

* See Suffolk Deeds, lib. I. p. 61. 
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died in Maiden, in 1683. Daniel willed it to Ids 
two sons, Daniel and John. The last-named Daniel 
died September 21, 1756, aged 94; and he be- 
queathed his homestead to his son DanieL Once 
more it was destined to pass from Daniel to Daniel, 
in part; for he who came into possession in 1756 
bequeathed his estate, by will dated March 17, 1770, 
to his sons, Daniel and Joseph, The former of the 
two last-named was obliged by adversity and a bad 
wife to sell oflF his land piece by piece, and thus it 
went into the possession of the Pratts, and thd 
Smiths, and the Dexters, between the years 1780 
and 1790. Joseph, more frugal and fortunate than 
his brother, retained his part until his death, when it 
passed into the hands of his son William, now living 
(March, 1847*), who sold it a short time ago to a 
person desiring it for purposes of speculation. The 
name Whittemore will probably, therefore, be soon 
forgotten as having had connection with the place. 

MY GEEAT-GRANDFATHER'S GREAT-GRAin)F4THER. 

My descent is not to be traced through the Daniel 
Whittemore mentioned above as the son of Thomas. 
The latter had a large family, partly bom in Eng- 
4and, and partly in America, on the spot I have 

*The date at whlcli tliis part of th£ work was written. 
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described. His children were Tlioraas (who never 
came to America), Daniel, Nathaniel, Johuj Elizabeth, 
and Benjamin (whom he probably brought over with 
him), and Thomas, Samuel,. Pelatiah, and Abraham 
(bom in this country). Thus occurred the singular 
circumstance of a man having two sons of the same 
name, and both living at the same time. The son from 
whom I descended was John, whom I call my second 
American ancestor, although he, there is no doubt, 
was born in England, and came over a minor with 
his father. John's first wife was Mary Upham, daugh- 
ter of Deacon Upham, of Maiden, who died June 27, 
1677 ; and in the October following he married Mary 
Miller. He was my great-grandfather's great-grand- 
father. He had at least twelve children, viz. : Thom- 
as, bom in 1664; Joseph, 1666; Benjamin, 1669; 
Nathaniel, 1673; Joel, 1677; Mary, 1678; Pelatiah, 
1680; Amos, 1681; Mary, 1683; Daniel, in 1685; 
Rebecca, in 1687; and Hannah, in 1689. Two or 
three other children are also named in his will. He 
did not continue to reside in Maiden, but moved to 
the south side of the Mystic River, in Oharlestown. 
He was by trade a wheelwright. Shortly after his 
first marriage, he bought a small tract of land in 
Oharlestown, above the Neck, in what was called the 
General Field. Here he lived . for a time, engaged 
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jointly in his trade and in agriculture, when he hired 
a farm in Cambridge of Gov. Thomas Danforth, and 
died during his lease of it. He is therefore called 
in the probate ofi&ce John Whittemore of Cambridge. 
He died December 8, 1694. 

MY great-grandfather's GRANDFATHER. 

His son Joseph was my third American ancestor 
and my great-grandfather's grandfather. Joseph was 
bom, as we have stated, in 1666, probably while his 
father resided on Mystic North Side, or Maiden, and 
came with his father to Charlestown, where he spent 
his life. He married Joanna Mousall,* of that town, 
daughter of John Mousall, March 30, 1687. They 
were united in the holy bonds by Mr. Ratcliffe, minis- 
ter of Boston. She died October 28, 1691, the day 
after giving birth to her second child. The children 
by this wife were Joseph and Joanna. The father 
married a second time, and his children were Jabez, 
Susannah, Abiel, and Huldah. He settled in Charles- 
town, just without the Neck, on the north side of the 
main road, where he kept public house for many 
years ; and after his death the occupation was fol- 
lowed on the same spot by his son Jabez, and after 

* For the real estate given her about the time of her marriage, see Middlesex 
Registry, book XI. pp. 72-3. 

2* 
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the death of the latter, by his ( Jabcz's) daughters. 
He was elected at some time in his life a captain, 
and long bore that title. His operations in real es- 
tate were somewhat large for that day. * 

JOSEPH, SON OF JOSEPH, MY GREAT-GRANDFATHEB'S FATHER. 

Such was Captain Joseph Whittemore. We have 
shown that his oldest child was called after himself. 
This was my great-grandfather's father, and was my 
fourth American ancestor. He was bom February 
22, 1688-89. He seems to have been a man in com- 
mon life, a house-carpenter by occupation j and he 
lived on a small estate, given him by his father, near 
the tavern-stand which we have described. This 
^4eed was dated April 5, 1720. He married Mehit- 

able .t Her family name I have never 

been able to learn. I think she was highly respected, 
as her name seems to have descended through two 
or three generations. Their children were Joseyh 
(born ml713),Thomas (1714-15), Josiah (1720-21), 
Joanna (1723), and Mehitable. The gravestones of 
both parents stand in the old burying-ground in 



* See Middlesex Registry, books XI. pp. 72-3 ; XII. 493 ; XV. 481-2 ; XTX. 24, 
&c., &c. 

f My friend Rev. L. R. Paige, in examining the church records of Danvers 
sometime after the above reference to Mehitable was written, found the follow- 
ing entry : Joseph Whittemore, of Gharlestown, and Mehitable Raymant were 
married at Salcni Village (now Uanvers), February 21, 1711-12. 
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Charlestown. She died nine years before her hus- 
band; and on her stone is inscribed — "Here lies the 
body of Mrs. Mehitable Whittemore, wife of Mr. Jo- 
seph Whittemore, who died April 4, 1731, in the 
39th year of her age." Her husband's has the fol- 
lowing inscription : "Here lies buried the body of Mr. 
Joseph Whittemore, who departed this life February 
20, 1740, in the 52d year of his age." Their daugh- 
ter Mehitable became the wife of the somewhat cel- 
ebrated Shippie Townsend, afterwards one of the 
founders of the First Universalist Society in Boston, 
who published several books and pamphlets in de- 
fence of Universal Salvation. Her death, however, 
took place shortly after her marriage. 

JOS£?H» SON OF JOSEPH, MY GBEAT-GBAXDFATHER. 

Joseph, the oldest son of Joseph and Mehitable, 
was my great-grandfather. He was bred to the oc- 
cupation of his father, which business he followed in 
the former part of his life. He married Abigail, 
the widow of Samuel Phipps, and administered on her 
deceased husband's estate. She lived, we think, be- 
fore her second marriage, in Charlestown, above 
the Neck. Shortly after that event, they removed 
down into the thickly-settled part of Charlestown, 
where he followed the occupation of a waterman, or 
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ferryman. During this time, he purchased an estate 
(in 1756) in Charlestown, on the road leading to 
Wapping, so called in those days. At the time of 
his death, which took place April 16, 1762, he was 
a retailer. Joseph and Abigail had a large number ^ 

of children, and among others, Amos (bom 1733), 
Joseph, Sarah (1736), 2%(wmw (1740), Joseph (1742), 
AbigaU (1744), Mehitable (1746), Josiah (1749). 
The above-mentioned Thomas was my grandfather, \ I 

and his name I bear. We have shown that the fa- 
ther died in April, 1762. His widow outlived him 
eleven years, and died October 9, 1773, in her fifty- 
first year. Their gravestones are both standing in 
the old burial-ground in Charlestown, [1847.] 

THO^CAS, SON OF JOSEPH, MY GRANDFATHER. 

My grandfather was by occupation a chaisemaker. 
I can learn but little of him from any documents 
that have come under my inspection. He married 
Elizabeth Band, daughter of WafiFe * Band, of Bos- 
ton, April 8, 1762, and died just eleven years after- 
wards, in his thirty-third year. So speaks the grave- 
stone in the old graveyard in Charlestown. ^ I have 
a distinct recollection of his excellent and amiable 
widow, my grandmother, one of the best women I 

* Pronounced in one syllable, as if written Wof. 
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ever knew. She never married again. She was the 
mother of two children, Sarah (bom January 16, 
1763), and Joseph, my father (bom September 11, 
1766). The daughter died while young ; but the son 
lived to his forty-eighth year. The good old woman, 
whose praise was in every one's mouth who knew her, 
brought up her son in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord. She was herself a pattern of true pie- 
ty. She was long known as a celebrated nurse, in 
which capacity she entered the first families in Bos- 
ton and Charlestown. I recollect well that she was 
often an inmate in the family of the well-known Rev. 
Jedediah Morse, for many years the settled pastor in , 
the latter town, and I believe she was present at the 
birth of the son tvho has since become so much dis- 
tinguished as the inventor of the magnetic telegraph. 
She was meek, quiet, persuasive, faithful, and benev- 
olent. Her faith in the general priijciples of reli- 
gion was very strong ; and although she taught her 
son the Westminster Shorter Catechism, I do not 
think she ever troubled her mind with speculative 
points in theology. She was one of the old-fash- 
ioned, cheerful Christians, and trusted much in the 
maxim that "all is for the best." Religion, in her 
view, was being good and doing good. One of the 
most tender points of her conscience was a reluc- 
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tance to do wrong to others, in any way, especially 
in that of slander. She could not endure cruelty in 
any form ; and it gave her great pain to see a stone 
thrown at any animal, especially a bird. Such an 
act never failed to draw from her a reproof, when it 
was proper for her to reprove, though in doing that 
she was as modest as she was faithful. She was a 
devout Christian, She believed that she should en- 
ter into her eternal rest at death ; and through all 
the journey of life she saw that star of hope brightly 
shining. Her desire was to live near to God ; and 
she felt that she could be as near to him amidst the 
. poor as amidst the rich. When drawing towards 
her seventieth year, she was stricken with a palsy 
that disabled her totally on one side for the remain- 
der of her life. Her son at once removed her to 
his house, although of very limited property, and 
took the greatest care of her. I remember her 
long sickness. She was totally unable to walk, and 
even to help herself in any way, except in a slight 
degree. In the morning she was lifted to her easy 
chair, and in the evening to her bed, and this was 
about the only exercise she had. Her disease de- 
prived her of the use of one eye ; but still she could 
read her Bible, the occupation of half her waking 
hours. Whenever myself, or any of my brothers 
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and sisters (her only grandchildren), were present, 
she sought; if she could gain our attention, to in- 
terest us by some story of her youthful days, which 
she would invariably close with some advice to us 
to walk in the path of virtue, to fear the Lord, to 
love the Saviour, to honor and obey our parents, 
and to be kind to each other. About the time of 
my father's death, she was removed to the Charles- 
town poor-house, under circumstances which I shall 
describe in a succeeding paragraph. 

JOSEPH, MY FATHER. 

My father, as I have said, was born in September, 
1766, and he lived until I, his fourth child, was 
fourteen years of age. Of course I remember him 
well. In his youth, as I often heard his mother say, 
he was noted for mildness, obedience, aflFection for 
his widowed mother, and a sense of justice to all 
men. At the proper age he was placed as an ap- 
prentice to the baking business with Mr. Josiah 
Snelling, at the north end of Boston. Here he dis- 
charged his duties faithfully to the end of his time, 
and afterwards worked as a journeyman with his un- 
cle Rand (his mother's brother), in Beverly, Massa- 
chusetts. He subsequently established himself in bus- 
iness in Marblehead in company with a Mr. Shcphard 5 
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but not meeting with prosperity, this arrangement 
was broken off. He then retmned to Boston, and 
commenced selling bread on commission, delivering 
it personally to a valuable set of customers whom 
he obtained, and many of whom he served at their 
houses as long as he lived. 

MT MOTHER. 

On April 11, 1794, my father, then in his twenty- 
eighth year, was married to Comfort Quiner, a young 
woman of Boston, of great personal beauty, whom he 
passionately loved. She was nine year^ younger than 
himself. They were married by Rev. Mr. Freeman, 
pastor at the Stone Chapel, as I learn from the Bos- 
ton records. My mother's parents were poor. I 
never had an opportunity to see either of them, but 
have heard that her mother was a woman of great 
goodness, though of very humble life. Her father, 
I believe, was of a different character. My mother 
was a woman of great physical vigor, great force of 
character, sanguine, ardent, persevering, industrious, 
having strong parental feelings ; but she was liable, 
at times, to outbreaks of passion. She loved her 
husband and her children ; and for the greater part 
of the time my father lived, she made him a faithful 
wife. They had nine children. The oldest and the 
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yotlngest were daughters, and died in infancy. The 
remaining seven, three daughters and four sons, lived 
to become men and women. 

MT BntTH AND BAPTISM. 

I was the fourth child, and was bom in Boston 
on January 1, 1800, in that section of Charter Street 
that is.on Copp's Hill. One sister (Eliza) and one 
brother (Joseph), as well as the father and the moth- 
er, were greatly pleased, I have been told, with this 
New Year's gift. The loss of the oldest born, I have 
heard my mother say, was a great trial to her feel- 
ings. The dear babe lived over a year. When I 
was ushered into the world, my parents found them- 
selves in possession of a little daughter of four years 
and a son of two years beside myself. I have no 
tradition of infancy, except that I was subject to 
fits, (convulsions, probably,) and little hopes were 
entertained of my life being prolonged. The cause 
of this I never knew. It was certainly something tem- 
porary ; for they did not trouble me after I began to 
walk. By a merciful Providence I have been blessed 
through life with as large a share of health as falls 
to the lot of the most of men. 

The religious meeting which my father attended, 
after his marriage, and during his residence in Bos- 

3 
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ton, was the one in Brattle Street, during the minis- 
try of the excellent Dr. Thacher. The wide distinc- 
tion which has since obtained between Calvinists and 
Unitarians was then unknown. The Congregation- 
alists of New England lived in union. The clergy, 
although some inclined more to Arminianism than 
others, walked together in the discipline and ordi- 
nances of the gospel. My parents would have been 
termed, I think, moderate Calvinists. My father 
was a man of moderation in all things. Dr. Thacher 
was a favorite preacher in his sight ; and the first 
five children were borne up to the altar in the Brat- 
tle Street Church,* and baptized by that venerable 
divine. I was baptized on January 12th, as I learn 
from the records of that church. 

* The baptisms took place on the following-named days : Eliza (1st), October 
5, 1794 ; Eliza (2d), February 21, 17d5 ; Joseph, December 22, 1797 ; Thomas, 
January 12, ^800 ; Sally Band, March 28, 1802 ; and' Benjamin Bruce, by Mr. 
Buckminster, (the successor of Dr. Thacher,) November 24, 1805. The remain- 
der of my father's children were baptized in Charlestown, after the removal 
thither. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE AUTHOR'S BOYHOOD, UNTIL HE ENTERED THE PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS OF CHARLESTOWN, AND HISTORY OF 
HIS FATHER'S FAMILY IN THE MEANTIME. 

A. D. 1800 TO 1807. 

Habits of my Childhood. — A Digression. — 77ie Habits of ChiU 
drerif as affected by the Propensities of Parents or OraTidpar^ 
ents. — My first Schoolmistress. — My first Thoughts of Death. 

— My Horror at seeing^ a Corpse, — A ThefL — My Mother's 
Orief for it, and my Orandmother^s Counsel. — ITie Difficulty 
of managing afroward Child. — The Bod should be sparingly 
used. — Cultivate Self-respect in Children. — My Father^s Re- 
moval to Charlestoum. — Religious Education of his Children. 

— Dr. Morse, my Father's Clergyman. — Dr. Josiah Bartlett. 

— Thunder-storm during public Worship. 

HABITS OF MY CHILDHOOD. 

The earliest recollections I have of myself are of 
boyish heedlessness. I have no doubt that I was 
quick to learn mischief. I loved play ; I loved to 
escape from the watch of my mother, and range 
around as far from home as so young a child would 
dare to go. Once in particular I remember that I 
gave my parents much anxiety by being absent even 
at the dusk of the evening. Search had been made 
for me for some time ; and at last I was found, just 
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as night was closing in, deeply engaged in viewing 
the rushing of the water at the old mills which stood 
at that time near Charles River Bridge. I was all 
miconscious that anything was wrong, or that I had 
given my parents the slightest anxiety. Had I 
thought of that, I should probably have returned 
home, could I have found the way, before the search 
was made. I had no desire to give them pain ; and 
on my meeting them, I have no doubt that my grief 
for the fright I had occasioned them was as sincere 
as their joy in finding me. 

A DIGRESSION. — THOUGHTS ON THE HABITS OF CHILDREN. • 

Children think but little of the anxieties they cause 
their parents. They know not the power of parental 
love ; they know not, they cannot know at that age, 
the deep interest their parents feel in their welfare ; 
they know not how many painful suspicions and fears 
their absence may occasion; they know not what 
deep wounds they inflict upon the sensibilities of their 
parents by their frowardness and their disobedience. 
O, could they know these things, and could they also 
know the delight they have the power to infuse into 
parental bosoms by filial love, care, and obedience, 
they would, we have no doubt, seek more earnestly 
to please their parents than they generally do. But 
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these tilings they do not know, and cannot know, until 
the season of youth has passed, and until they become 
parents themselves. Then, in their turn, they are 
subject to like cares, vexations, responsibilities, and 
pains. Happy those parents who escape these trials, 
if such parents there be I Happy those whose chil- 
dren are discreet beyond their years ! Let parents 
all remember that their children inherit, more or less, 
their parents' propensities, or those of their grandpar- 
ents ; and let them find some excuse for the actions 
which give them so deep pain, in the fact that they 
themselves have been children, much, perhaps, like 
their own. In forming the marriage relation, how 
little the happy pair know of the cares, responsi- 
bilities, and anxieties that await them 1 How little 
they think of the influence which their propensities 
will have in forming the characters of their children ! 
If it were possible that those persons could be unit- 
ed in marriage whose characters would blend beau- 
tifully into one, the stronger propensities of the one 
urging the powers which lacked force in the other, 
and the prudence of the one checking the ardor of 
the other, and could these powers, nicely balanced, 
be communicated to the children, the condition of 
the human race would be greatly improved. But 
there is no such science or practice as that to which 

3* 
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we have adverted. There is no matter of impor- 
tance 80 vast, that is done with so little discretion, 
as fonning the marriage relation. People usually 
marry for love ; and although love is a very good 
thing, there is no doubt that, like a new-born kitten, 
it is utterly blind; and until the nine days' wonder 
of matrimony is over, it can see no imperfection in 
the object it adores. Happy the man who gets a 
good wife I happy the woman who gets a good hus- 
band I In few cases can we attribute it to good 
judgment. 

William Penn's advice concerning marriage was, 
"Never marry but for love, but see that thou lovest 
what is lovely. If love be not thy chief motive, 
thou wilt soon grow weary of the married state, and 
stray from thy promise, to search out pleasure in 
forbidden places. Let not enjoyments lessen, but 
augment affection. It is the difference between love 
and passion, that this is fixed, that is volatile. They 
that marry for money cannot have the true satis- 
faction of marriage, the requisite means being want- 
ing. 0, how sordid is man grown 1 Man, the no- 
blest creature in the world ! — as a god on earth, and 
the image of Him that made us — thus to mistake 
earth for heaven, and worship gold for God 1 " 
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MT FIRST SCHOOLMISTRESS. 



After this digression, let us return to the narra- 
tive. The indiscretion named above (if such it can 
be called in so young a child) is the, earliest act of 
my life which I can now remember, and took place, 
probably, when I was about four years of age. I 
recollect, also, perfectly well, attending the infant 
school, where I learned the alphabet. It was in the 
same street in which I was born, in the lower sec- 
tion of it, near what is now the lower part of Han- 
over Street, and was kept by a Mrs. Douglas, or, as 
she was universally called, Marm Douglas. I know 
not that I ever saw the good old lady after I left 
her school, which happened when I was nearly six 
years old ; but I have always remembered her with 
gratitude. 

MY FIRST THOUGHTS OF DR4TH. 

The first thoughts I ever had of death were in- 
truded into my mind while I attended her school. 
It was said one morning, when myself and brother 
and sister repaired to the place, " There will be no 
school to-day and to-morrow. Go home and tell your 

parents that Miss (a lady who had long been 

sick in the house with consumption) is dead." It 
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was quite a relief to know that there would be no 
school for two days, but the idea of death was in- 
delibly impressed upon my mind. To die — the 
thought was awful. A few days' reflections and 
inquiries brought me to have the view of death I 
will now describe : To die, so far as the body was con- 
cerned, was to become as nothing ; to perish and rot ; 
to be eaten up by worms ; to mingle with the dust. 
The spirit went to the judgment. If the being on 
earth had been good, like my father and mother, who 
had joined the church, and who observed family 
prayers, and celebrated the Lord's Supper, the spir- 
it would go to God, and would dwell with Him for- 
ever, in unspeakable happiness ; but if he were un- 
converted, like myself, he would go to hell at once, 
and suffer endlessly in fire and brimstone. These 
were the first ideas my mind ever received of death. 
Nothing can be more horrid than were my impres- 
sions. I shuddered at the thought of death. It 
was not the belief that I was then in danger that 
troubled me so deeply ; for I was too young to die, 
and was regarded by this time as the very personifi- 
cation of health. But I belonged to the race on 
whom death had been inflicted, and at some time — a 
very distant time, probably — I must die. All that was 
terrible to me entered into that idea. 
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MY HOKROR AT SEEING A CORPSE. 

For years afterwards this horror of death contin- 
ued undiminished. To see a corpse frightened me 
as to see a ghost, about which I had heard my good 
grandmother speak. It is in my distinct recollection, 
that, when about four or five years old, I was sud- 
denly surprised to see a dead man borne along. He 
had been drowned somewhere near Charles River 
Bridge, and the body was borne up into Charter 
Street on a board, covered with a piece of sail-cloth. 
The scene gave me a shock. I should have run away 
if I had known what was coming ; but I saw it before 
I had had warning, and when I saw it, I had no power 
to run. ^ It made its full impression upon me ; and what 
was still more horrible than all, this man had not 
died by disease, but by falling into the water ; and 
why, I said, may not I fall into the water as well 
as he ? For a few days I thought of this all the 
time ; afterwards I could play a little, and would for- 
get it during the hours of play ; but it was a month 
before I could go to bed, and fall asleep, without hav- 
ing the distinct vision of that corpse before me, as 
borne along by the men, which would keep me awake 
until long after my brother was asleep. I did not 
darO; after this, to look upon a dead body. 
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A certain writer has said — I know not who it was — 
^' The first conviction that there is death in the house, 
is, perhaps, the most awful moment of youth. When 
we are young, we think that not only ourselves, but 
that all about us, are immortal. Until the arrow has 
struck u victim round our hearth, deg^th is merely an 
unmeaning word ; until then, its casual mention has 
stamped no idea upon our brain. There are few, 
even among those least suspected of thought and emo- 
tion, in whose hearts and minds the first death in the 
family does not act as a powerful revelation of the 
mysteries of life, and of their own being ; there are 
few, who, after such a catastrophe, do not look upon 
the world and the world's ways, at least for a time, 
with changed and tempered feelings. It recalls the 
past, and makes us ponder over the future 5 and youth, 
gay and light-hearted youth, is taught, for the first 
time, to regret and fear." 

A fact which occurred some six or eight years af- 
terwards may here be introduced. It was at Charles- 
town, where my father then lived. I saw a gather- 
ing of persons about a house, and my curiosity, which 
was always very active, led me to seek to know what 
the gathering was caused by. I observed, on drawing 
near the house, thai one room was filled with per- 
sons, principally standing up, while another room, 
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the windows of which were all raised, was nearly 
empty. On a table there seemed to be a case, part- 
ly concealed from my view ; and every few moments 
some person would pass into the room, look into 
that case, and then pass out. Seeing that such lib- 
erties were taken by others, I was encouraged to 
look also, when my soul was suddenly chilled with 
horror. It was a corpse I looked at ! The gather- 
ing was a funeral I But the coffin lay in such a po- 
sition to me that the thought it was a coffin had not 
occurred to me ; and now what a situation was I in I 
A cold sweat stood upon me. I hurried away, and 
it was several weeks before the impression wore offi 
Another case, of a somewhat similar kind, occurred 
a year or two afterwards. The report reached my 
ears that two of my schoolmates (Shepherd and 
Foster) had been drowned. Of course, I was seized 
with the impulse to run to the neighborhood (for 
their parents lived in adjoining houses), to see if the 
report were true. The windows in the lower room 
of one of the houses were open, and a great crowd 
was round about. I did not suppose the bodies were 
there; I did not know that they had been found; 
but there was some cause of excitement there, and 
I must needs know what it was. I raised myself up, 
and looked in ; and what should I see but the body of 
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I 

Shepherd, my schoolfellow, lying on a table, the under 
jaw dropped, the teeth all bare, froth running from \ 

the corners of the mouth, and some rude hand, with I 

a pair of bellows, the pip.e intruded into one of the 
nostrils, endeavoring to inflate the lungs 1 I dropped 
from the window instantly, and went away perfectly 
terrified. I dreaded the approach of that night. I 
knew that it would be with great difficulty that I 
could get to sleep ; I knew that the image of Shep- 
herd's corpse would haunt me for an hour or more 
after I went to my pillow ; and I begged of my par- 
ents to permit me to wait until an aged person who 
slept in the same chamber should retire. Foster | ^ 

was restored, but Shepherd was dead. Foster is now 
the excellent citizen, Mr. Charles Foster, of Charles- 
town. But let us return to the events of my earlier 
years. 



A THEFT. 



Excepting my awful state by nature, I do not rec- 
ollect that I had any impression whether I was a 
bad or a good child as early as 1805. Probably I 
supposed sometimes that I was the one, and at oilier 
times that I was the other. I loved my father and 
mother, my brother and sisters, and the relatives of 
the family whom I saw ; but there was one thing I 
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loved perhaps even better, and that wasjpZay. Among 
my earliest recollections was the taking, at one time, 
and appropriating to my own use, what did not be- 
long to me. It was a few scraps of iron, that an 
older boy, who lived in the same yard, had gathered, 
and laid aside for sale when he should have added 
more to it. I knew that with what little there was 
there I could get a few nice ripe plums (for it was 
in the season of that fruit) ; and I took it, and hur- 
ried away to the shop where 1 could exchange it for 
the plums. I did not eat them with much satisfac- 
tion ; they were not rightfully mine. My conscience 
told me this ; and it told me before the theft that the 
scraps of iron were not mine. But the temptation 
was too strong for me. The tempter said, " Stolen 
waters are sweet, and bread eaten in secret is pleas- 
ant"; but I found his assurance to be false. I felt 
fallen ; I felt that I had done wrong ; I was d.fraid 
to go home, through fear that my looks would be- 
tray me. And when I did enter the parental domi- 
cil, it seemed to me certain that my mother knew I 
had done the wrong ; for she looked to me precisely 
as though she was about to ask me why I took the 
scraps of iron. I watched her every time I could 
get a glance without having my guilty eye seen by 
her ; and once or twice I had the answer to the ques- 

4 
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tion on my tongue, for I was sure she was just about 
to propound it. I should have owned, at once, that 
I did the deed; but what excuse I should render,! 
was quite too much in an excitement to determine. 
She, however, had no suspicion at that time that I 
had committed the fault ; and when she was informed 
of it, a few days afterwards, by one of the neigh- 
bors, it gave her great pain. 

HT MOTHEB'S GRDSF FOR n*, AND GRANDMOTHER'S COUNSEIi. 

I remember her tears. 0, they cut me more deeply 
than any castigation would have done ! She sobbed 
audibly to think that her son should have done such 
a deed. "Did I wish to break her heart?" she 
asked. "Did I wish to bringdown her head with 
sorrow to the grave?" She spoke of my youth, 
and inquired if I would do so wicked a deed while 
I was a little boy, what should I not do when I be- 
came a man ? I remember, too, my father's gloomy 
countenance on the occasion; though this did not 
touch me like my mother's tears. But thQ next time 
I saw my good old grandmother, I had another try- 
ing ordeal to pass through. She called me to her 
side, and told me what a painful story she had Eeard 
of me. She then expatiated on the wickedness of 
the deed; I had violated the sixth commandment, 
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and broken the law of God; I had offended the 
Saviour ; I had begun a course of wickedness ; and 
then came stories of the prison and of the gallows 
(for men were then hung for the crime of stealing). 
But I was assured, if I was sorry, and would never 
do so again, that my fault would be overlooked by 
my parents and by the world, and that God would 
pardon me. It may easily be judged what effect 
these exhortations had upon me. I did most sincere- 
ly resolve that I would never repeat the offence, 
which I promised again and again, with tears of 
contrition. Parents cannot watch too carefully the 
conduct of their children. These little ones require 
great care. They are to be " trained up in the way in 
which they should go." The figure seems to be drawn 
from the occupation of the gardener. He trains his 
trees and vines, some to stand independently, some 
against walls, and some upon trellises. The work 
of training requires his constant care. This shoot 
must be clipped off; that one must be rightly direct- 
ed ; that old branch must come out and give place to 
a new one. It should be so. The parent should imi- 
tate the gardener. He should watch the expanding 
powers of his offspring. If any habit, useless or in- 
jurious, commences to grow, it should be nipped in 
the bud. The good must be nurtured; encouraged; 
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drawn out and directed in the most advantageous 
manner. The parent must "teach the young idea 
how to shoot." By following these directions, par- 
ents will train up their children in the way in which 
they should go. 

THE DIFFICULTY OF MANAGING A FROWAED CHILD. 

« 

One of the most diflScult duties a parent has to 
perform is to manage a froward child. The matter 
will constantly be a subject of thrilling anxiety. 
The parent will sometimes scarcely know what to 
do, and wiU repeatedly breathe the desire, " that 
the path of my duty was made plain before me ! " In 
some cases, even the wisest counsels and the best efforts 
fail. Moral diseases are like physical ones — they 
cannot always be cured by human art. The parent 
must use his best judgment, with an indomitable per- 
severance ; and then if he does not save his child 
from disgrace and ruin, the fault is not his own. Pa- 
rental love is abiding ; it seldom wears out. If, by 
long obstinacy on the part of a child, the parent be- 
comes weary, and sees every counsel set at naught, 
and says, "I cannot do more, my last means are ex- 
hausted," and turns away from his child, soon pa- 
rental love breaks forth again in new efforts. He 
prays, in the language, of God respecting rebellious 
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Israel, "How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? How 
shall I deliver thee, Israel ? How shall I make thee 
as Admah ? how shall I set thee as Zeboim ? My 
heart is turned within me, my repentings are kin- 
dled together 1" Hosea, xi. 8. Cruel is that man 
who would taunt an unhappy father for the conduct 
of a child. May the Lord forgive such an one, and 
never visit upon him a similar trouble. The parent's 
best judgment and longest patience must be applied. 
It is not possible to lay down rules that will apply in 
all cases. 

THE BOD SHOULD BE SPABINGLY USED. 

Violence is to be resorted to sparingly. I do 
not say the rod should never be used, but it should 
not be hastily done. Other means should be faith- 
fully tried in the first place. Some parents know 
not how to govern children except with the rod. 
They were governed so themselves, and they think 
there is no better way. Some who know how to do 
better cannot spare the time. They resort to blows, 
as the most easy and speedy manner of correcting 
the child. But this is not "training up a child." 
The child is crushed, but is neither the wiser nor the 
better. The great object is not gained. It is de- 
sirable to fix in the child's mind the thought of the 

4* 
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heinousness of sin. Do not let him think that a lie 
or a theft is a small matter. Take great care to 
make him see, when he has committed an action of 
this kind; that he has done a great wrong. 

CULTF^ATE SELF-BESPECT IN CHILDBEN. 

In the next place, take early measures to make the 
child feel a due degree of self-respect. I do not 
mean that pride or vanity should be cultivated, but 
simply self-respect. That child is in peculiar danger 
that has been reared up without any self-respect. 
Let the child know that he has a character at Stake ; 
and if he lose it, it will be with great difficulty re- 
gained. It is of great importance, too, that the child 
should feel that the parent is a friend, even when 
punishments are resorted to. There is great elo- 
quence in a parent's tears. They will soften the 
heart of a child, sometimes, when everything else 
will fail. Never let the child get the impression that 
the parent loves him not. If he does, the power of 
the parent is essentially impaired. 0, how I was 
moved by my mother's tears 1 My father was a good 
man, and faithful in every respect to his family, who 
all loved and reverenced him. But family discipline 
he saw fit to leave principally in the hands of my 
mother. She did not spare the rod ; but her great 
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HT FIKST SCHOOLMISTRESS. 

After this digression, let us return to the narra- 
tive. The indiscretion named above (if such it can 
be called in so young a child) is the, earliest act of 
my life which I can now remember, and took place, 
probably, when I was about four years of age. I 
recollect, also, perfectly well, attending the infant 
school, where I learned the alphabet. It was in the 
same street in which I was born, in the lower sec- 
tion of it, near what is now the lower part of Han- 
over Street, and was kept by a Mrs. Douglas, or, as 
she was universally called, Marm Douglas. I know 
not that I ever saw the good old lady after I left 
her school, which happened when I was nearly six 
years old ; but I have always remembered her with 
gratitude. 

MY FIRST THOUGHTS OF DEATH. 

The first thoughts I ever had of death were in- 
truded into my mind while I attended her school. 
It was said one morning, when myself and brother 
and sister repaired to the place, " There will be no 
school to-day and to-morrow. Go home and tell your 

parents that Miss (a lady who had long been 

sick in the house with consumption) is dead." It 
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brother. My mother, and sisters, and the babe (for 
by this time I had two sisters and two brothers) 
Vent over in a close carriage. It was just about 
three weeks after the birth of my little brother Ben- 
jamin, which event happened November 5th. New 
scenes now opened upon my sight. We entered a 
new neighborhood, though we were not all strangers 
to the people. My father had been born and 
brought up in the town, and my grandmother was 
well known to several families, especially to that of 
Rev. Dr. Morse. My father commenced his business 
in Charlestown with ambition and diligence. He had 
already a set of customers in Boston, and very soon 
he obtained a good share of patronage in Charles- 
town. His integrity and moderation endeared him 
to his neighbors. Everything gave promise of a long 
and happy residence. Alas, what a change did eight 
subsequent years produce ! 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF HIS CHILDREN. 

The religious education of the children was care- 
fully looked after. We were taught to detest all 
wrong. Profanity was never indulged in by my fa- 
ther, nor would he have permitted such a practice in 
any member of his family. A due distinction was 
carefully kept up in our minds between good and 
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wicked children. We were taught to love and hon- 
or the one, and to shun the other. Every evil deed 
was utterly discountenanced by our parents. As it 
respects the doctrines of Calvinism, we were regular- 
ly indoctrinated once a week, namely, upon the Sab- 
bath day. Always, in the morning of that day, the 
family was called together to attend prayers. A 
chapter in the Bible was first read, and afterwards 
my father offered a devout supplication. I remem- 
ber full well that it was not an extemporaneous 
prayer, but a committed form, for I had nearly learned 
it myself; and when I was attentive, I knew the 
words he was about to utter. Full well do I re- 
member the last prayer he offered at the head of 
his family, when he faltered in the midst, came 
near fainting, and was carried to his bed. But of 
this I will speak in its proper place. ^ Between meet- 
ings upon the Sabbath day, the Westminster As- 
sembly's Shorter Catechism was invariably brought 
forward, and we were required to recite the answers 
therein. The rod and the Catechism went together. 
If we would not give attention to the book, the rod 
was applied. I used to wish the Catechism in the 
bottom of the sea ; for although I religiously believed 
every word of it to be true, yet I saw no reason why 
we should repeat it every Sabbath. How vividly 
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can I remember repeating the passage again and 
again, " All mankind by the fall lost communion with 
God, fell under his wrath and curse, and so were 
made liable to all the miseries of this life, to death 
itself, and to the pains of hell forever 1 " We were 
obliged to go through the whole Catechism every 
Sabbath; and the same questions were not in all 
cases put to the same individual. Each one was re- 
quired to know the answers to every question, so that 
whatever question might be asked him, he could re- 
ply without hesitation. The effect of learning this 
form of divinity was the most thorough persuasion 
on my part of the truth of the doctrines inculcated. 
I had no more doubt that they were true than I 
had that I was a living being. I had no doubt that 
if I were to die without conversion, as I most as- 
suredly should if I was one of the non-elect, I must 
sink down into endless despair. Not the slightest 
su3picion had ever passed across my mind, nor did it 
for years afterwards, that any of the doctrines of the 
Catechism could be false. I did indeed think, that, 
in all probability, I should be damned, and- my soul 
was at times overclouded with sorrow. I knew I had 
not experienced religion; and if I died without it, 
I must be forever lost. But it seemed to me unjust, 
in the highest degree, that a lad like myself should 
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be sent to hell, to suflFer eternal pains, for not pos- 
sessing what he had most earnestly desired to attain, 
but could not. Still, while I was so deeply impressed 
with the injustice, it did not occur to me that the doc- 
trines of the Catechism might be false. The thought, 
as I have before said, had never sprung up within me. 
Such was the effect of the Catechism on my mind. 
It did not lead me to love God. The dear Saviour 
was " the chief among ten thousand and altogether 
lovely " ; but before God, the Father, I trembled and 
adored. I had not a clear idea of the relation that 
the Son bore to the Father; for although I was 
taught that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit were 
one God, the same in substance, and equal in power 
and glory, yet I looked on the Father and Son as 
essentially two beings. My idea of God was that 
he was a stern, unrelenting Sovereign, whose throne 
was based on justice, not on love; and a justice, too, 
that was peculiar to Himself; not such a justice as 
good men felt, but rigid, inflexible, unpitying jus>tice. 
Around the character of Jesus all that was^ lovely 
gathered. He loved and pitied the sinner, so I was 
taught. He paid the debt the sinner owed. He 
suffered on the cross in my room and stead, and bore 
the wrath of God which was due to my sins. Many 
were the affecting hymns I had learned about the lovo 
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of Jesus to poor, ruined, helpless sinners. The wrath 
of God was full ; and had not Jesus interposed, and 

" Quenched his father's flaming sword 
In his own vital hlood," 

not a soul would have been saved. No wonder to 
me that the penitent on earth and the redeemed in 
heaven chanted the praise of Jesus. I could always 
sympathize in the call — 

" Come, let us join our cheerful songs 
With angels round the throne ; 
Ten thousand thousand are their tongues, 
But all their joys are one. 

" * "Worthy the Lamb that died/ they cry, 
* To be exalted thus ; ' 
* Worthy the Lamb,' our lips reply, 
* For He was slain for us.' " * 

Even to this day these impressions have not lefk 
me. As I grew an older boy, the tender religious 
regard for Christ was lost, or nearly so, amid the 
hours of play; but when, several years afterwards, 
my thoughts were turned in a special maimer to the 
subject of religion, that holy feeling revived again, 
like a fire burning anew, which had been for some 
time smothered, but not quenched. 
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DH. MORSE, MT FATHER'S CLERGYMAN. 

The religious meeting which my father and all 
his family attended was that of Rev. Dr. Morse. 
During his residence in Boston (as I have stated), 
he had attended the Rev. Dr. Thacher's, who had 
died just before my father's removal, and the Rev. 
Mr. Buckminster had been settled as his successor. ^ 
Dr. Thacher was a divine of the Arminian class ; but 
the separation between the two classes of Massachu- 
setts Congregationalists had not then taken place. 
On my father's removal to Charlestown, he joined 
himself to Hie congregation and church of Rev. Dr. 
Morse, with my mother. My recollections of the 
last-named divine are very pleasant ; but Dr. Thach- 
er's person has passed away from my memory alto- 
gether. I look back upon Dr. Morse as a man of 
exceeding urbanity and kindness. His bearing to 
the children of his society was that of a tender par- 
ent. I knew nothing of the controversial tendencies 
of his mind ; and, so far as I can recollect, they were 
but slightly exhibited in his sermons. His voice was 
mild. He read his sermons very well ; but in prayer 
he was embarrassed. He was tall and graceful in 
figure, had a small head, stintedly covered with hair, 
which I think used to be slightly powdered; and 
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when in his surplice and bands, he made a good 
figure in the pulpit. He was a beautiful alto singer, 
or counter, as the part used to be called in that 
day. His clear voice would rise above that of the 
full choir, so as to be heard distinctly bj every indi- 
vidual in the church who was not dull of hearing. 
His congregation embraced at that time the great 
body of the leading men in the town, among whom 
may be named the Bartletts, Devenses, Breeds, Aus- 
tins, Paysons, Larkins, Bridges, Hurds, &c., &c. Dr. 
Josiah Bartlett was one of the most active and influ- 
ential men in the town. 

THUNDERSTORM DURING PUBLIC WORSHIP. 

On one Sunday afternoon, as I well remember, there 
arose a terrific thunderstorm. The clouds rolled 
in frightful volumes over the church, making it al- 
most as dark as night, and the rain poured down 
in torrents. The vivid lightning flashed across the 
heavens, and the loud thunder burst upon the ear, 
peal after peal. It was an awful array of the ele- 
ments. At length there broke upon us a crash with 
tenfold fury, seemingly right under the floor on which 
we stood. The preacher ceased at once to speak. 
The audience, most of them, rose upon their feet. 
Some shrieked; and I recollect of turning to my 
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father, and saying, " I want to go home." He replied, 
" You are safer here." Dr. Bartlett, the mention of 
whose name has called up this reminiscence, rose in 
his pew, which was near a window, at the side of the 
tower, and sought to compose the congregation. He 
told them they had been in imminent danger, but it 
was all over. The steeple had been struck by light- 
ning, he said ;^ but he had seen the fire pass down 
the lightning-rod to the earth, and they might now 
be calm again ; and the service could proceed. This 
word, like that of the Master, " Peace, be still," calmed 
the tumult of mind, and the services went on to a 
close. By the time the congregation was dismissed, 
the heavens were clear again, and the drops that 
hung on every house and tree, as well as the pools 
of water in the streets, reflected beautifully the beams 
of the sun. How sudden and how great a contrast I 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE AUTHOR'S CONNECTION WITH THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

OF CHARLESTOWN, AND HISTORY OF HIS FATHER'S 

FMIILY UNTIL THE LATTER'S DEATH. 

A. D. 1807 TO 1814. 

The Author enters the public Schools of Charlestovm, — Boys 
and Girls in separate Schools. — Master Benjamin Olea^on. — 
Master Fuller, — Benjamin Gleason more particularly de- 
scribed. — A Lesson on Drumming. — Studies pursued in the 
Schools. — Benefits of the public Schools. — Danger of Sec- 
tarism. — School Studies irksome to Boys. — My Father's 
Family employed in the Bake-house. — Distribution of the 
Bread. — Hard Times for Bakers. — War between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States. — Difficulty of getting Flour to 
New England. — My Grandmother^ s Sickness. — My Father's 
Health declines. — My Heedlessness. — My Father's last Prayer 
with his Family. — Embarrassments of my Father's Business. 
— A Sheriff at the Death-bed. — Dr. Morse proves to be a 
Friend indeed . — His last Prayer at the Bedside. — My Grand- 
mother removed to the Poor-house. 

THE AUTHOR ENTERS THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

After my father's removal to Charlestown, I was 
kept at a private school, taught by an aged female, 
imtil I became seven years of age, when I was trans- 
ferred to the public school. The building in which 
the latter was holden was almost the next one to my 
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father's residence. It is standing at the present day. 
It was of brick, of two stories, with a small cu- 
pola, and was used then for the double purpose of 
a school-house and a town-house. Town meetings, 
caucusses, and other public gatherings were holden 
in the upper part, which was called the "reading 
school." The lower room was fitted up with im- 
movable benches, or an imitation of desks, for writing, 
and was called the " writing school." When town 
meetings were holden, the school was omitted, and 
of course the boys had a holiday, and had an oppor- 
tunity to play, and fight, and tear their garments, 
and engage in other kinds of mischief, while their 
fathers engaged in municipal contentions and polit- 
ical wrangles (for those were exciting times) in the 
school-house. Sometimes the men who felt them- 
selves charged with the important affairs of state 
would become exceedingly angry. The abettors of 
the two leading parties would exchange hard words, 
and sometimes blows. This was fine sport for the 
boys, because it showed them that profanity and 
fighting were not such foolish things as they had been 
taught they were, but on the contrary were quite 
manly. Thus the school-boys got all kinds of instruc- 
tion in that building. 

5* 
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BOYS AND GIRLS IN SEPABATE SCHOOLS. 

The boys and girls were kept separate in school. 
Two masters were employed, the one to teach writ- 
ing and arithmetic, the other reading, spelling, geog- 
raphy, grammar, &c., &c. The boys would go to 
the writing school in the forenoon, while the girls 
would be above, in the reading department. In the 
afternoon they would exchange positions and instruc- 
tors. On every week they would exchange, so as 
to send the boys above stairs in the forenoon each 
alternate week. Even to this day, we have thought 
this a good arrangement. It keeps ink, pens, slates, 
all to themselves, and they mix not with the books 
at all, excepting the arithmetic. It gives far more 
attention to writing than is done in the schools of 
the present day ; and may not three hundred children 
be instructed with as little expense by this arrange- 
ment as by any other ? 

WHO WERE THE TEACHERS. — MASTER GLEASON. 

Shortly after I entered the town school, there was 
employed in the reading department an excellent 
teacher, although a quite singular man, by the name 
of Benjamin Gleason. I knew him at the time only 
as my schoolmaster (we did not use the word teacher 
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then, but master). He was the son of one of the 
leading parishioners of Rev. John Murray, in Boston, 
and had himself preached occasionally as a Univer- 
salist. My reminiscences of "Master Glcason" are 
pleasant. He continued in the school some five or 
six years. He was a man of vigor and wit, and was 
well calculated for a teacher of boys. Nobody had 
ever thought at that time that a school could be 
managed without corporeal punishment; and Mr. 
Gleason therefore made free use of the cowhide, or 
ferule, though not a brutal use. His punishments at 
times were severe, though not accounted so by the 
fathers of the town. I remember very well that the 
writing master, Daniel Ftdler, the son of the aged 
clergyman in the West Parish of Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts, assumed his relations to the school on the 
same day in which I entered it. This department 
had previously been under the government of a man 
who was ineflScient in everything except the use of 
the "cowhide," as those who felt it called it. They 
had no especial partiality for it. It was the umpire, 
especially when the master was angry. If a boy 
was caught in a fault, it was laid on with much power 
over his shoulders and around his legs, and he was 
fortunate if he did not get it on his head and in his 
face. We have known boys come to school with 
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their heads and faces bound up, from the blows they 
had received on some previous day. The master 
always had the same excuse for the blows on the 
faoe and head. "I did not mean to strike you there. 
You moved about when I was whipping you. If you 
had stood still, I should not have hit your face." And 
who could have stood stilly and borne such blows ? 
Notwithstanding the constant flogging, the school 
was not well governed. There was not so good 
order in the common schools then as there is now 
(1847), when the rod is much less used than in for- 
mer times. The scholars hated the master. What 
scholar ever had thought of loving a schoolmaster ? 
We never heard the thing even mentioned. The high- 
est praise a teacher ever got from his scholars then, in 
their conversation with one another, was, that he was 
less to be hated than some others. 

MASTER FULLER. 

We were about to speak of an incident that oc- 
curred on the first day we entered the public school, 
which was on the same day that "Master Puller" 
made his advent. Under the previous master, not- 
withstanding his flogging propensities, the boys had 
been almost ungovernable. On the day referred to, 
in order to try the metal of the new teacher, one of 
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the boys whistled aloud, as if giving a call to some 
comrade. "Who was that?" inquired Mr. Fuller. 
Some saucy answer being returned, he went with 
his "cowhide" to the quarter of the school whence 
the noise proceeded, when at once all the bpys in 
school started, hats in hand, and rushed out into the 
street, and I among the rest, leaving the master alone. 
I was excusable ; for, it being my first appearance, I 
did not know but it was perfectly understood by the 
master himself. Be it said to my credit, I went im- 
mediately home and reported the fact to my mother, 
who would have made me return, had she not seen 
the master going home pensively and alone. "What 
need of his staying there ? for every scholar had left 
him. He marked some of the boys, however, for 
future retribution ; and on the next afternoon, after 
we had all been in our seats about half an hour, he 
proceeded very deliberately to the door, and locked 
it, and placed the key in his pocket. He then went 
back to his desk, from which he drew a truckman's 
whip, very large and heavy, and then he whipped, 
soundly and sufficiently, the ringleaders in the dis- 
orders of the previous day. Such was the beginning 
of "Master Fuller." There was no more running 
out of school, so far as I can recollect. He remained 
in this connection several years ; and I remember 
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particularly that the larger share of his time was 
spent, during school hours, in mending pens; and 
as he brought in large quantities of pens newly 
made and mended, I suppose he spent much time, 
when out of school, in the same employment. I well 
remember that there would be a dozen or twenty 
boys at his desk about half the time, holding their 
pens by the nibs, and protruding them towards him. 
He would catch one from the little forest of them 
before him, mend it, give it back, take another, and 
so go on from hour to hour. Once in a while, a boy, 
out of all patience from long waiting, would ejaculate, 
"Please to mend my pen, sir ? " "What's the matter 
with it ? " he would ask. It is too hard, or too soft, 
or it spatters, or it will not make a fine mark, or 
something else, would be the reply. This labor of 
schoolmasters has now, we presume, passed away. 
Mr. Fuller was, on the whole, a very good master for 
that day. Shortly after he left the school, he was 
drowned in the Hudson River, being knocked over- 
board from a sloop by the boom. 

BENJAMIN GLEASON MORE PARTICULARLY DESCRIBED. 

I have described Benjamin Gleason as a man of 
vigor and wit. He had many qualities of a good 
master. He was at times severe, but at other times, 
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when the boys behaved well, he would be very pleas- 
ant. He was regarded as a strict disciplinarian, 
and for that reason he had been obtained ; for, like 
Mr. Fuller, he came into a disorderly school. I rec- 
ollect that, on one occasion, he greatly surprised the 
whole of us by saying, "Boys, you may do just what 
you please for five minutes. I will not whip you, 
let you do what you may." K all had been seized 
suddenly with insanity, they could not have acted 
more riotously. Some whistled, some sung, some 
cried "Fire," some ran, some jumped, some rolled 
on the floor, some drummed with sticks on their 
benches, some called aloud to comrades in a dis- 
tant part of the room, and about twenty concerted 
together and gave three cheers. Master Fuller sent 
up from the lower room to say, that, in his opin- 
ion, bedlam had broken loose, and all the subjects 
had entered Master Gleason's school. When the 
five minutes were elapsed, the master held up his 
watch, and cried aloud for order. On its being re- 
stored, he said, "Thus you see what a school would 
be without government. I have adopted this expe- 
dient to convince you of the necessity of govern- 
ment in the school. We do not restrain you be- 
cause we take any delight in giving you pain, but 
because the important objects of the school cannot 
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be carried forward without order, and we cannot 
have order without government. Now, boys, go to 
your seats, and learn from this the necessity of 
obeying me." What effect this had on others I will 
not attempt to say; but it gave me a very strong 
belief that the purposes of the school could not be 
carried on without govenunent. I never knew Mas- 
ter Gleason to adopt this expedient on any other 
occasion. 

A LESSON ON DBUMMING. 

Among other reminiscences of him, I still retain 
the following : On a certain occasion, between the 
forenoon and afternoon sessions, I was in the school- 
room alone, occupying my time by drumming with 
two sticks or rules on one of the benches. It was, 
perhaps, during the spirit-stirring scenes that pre- 
ceded the war of 1812, when drums were heard 
in the streets quite frequently ; and I, it may be, had 
caught the military fever. But however this may 
have been, I certainly was engaged quite earnestly 
in beating the bench with the rules, singing a tune at 
the same time with the full power of my voice. Hap- 
pening to look up, who should I see standing directly 
in the door but Master Gleason himself? He had 
put himself in the attitude of inspection. His arms 
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were folded; his left foot was put forward, the 
weight of the body resting on his riglit leg; and 
his head was slightly inclined towards his right 
shoulder. His eyes were radiant with curiosity and 
merriment. It was not in school hours; therefore 
he did not find fault with me for the drumming ex- 
ercise. But he had told us to commit our lessons at 
home. He therefore said, " Have you got your les- 
son, Thomas ? " « Yes, sir," I replied, although the 
truth was, I did not know a line of it. "Well, then," 
said he, "drum away;" and he marched up to his 
desk. Of course, I drummed no more. The schol- 
ars soon began to come in, and at the proper time 
the school commenced. When my class stood up 
to recite, I saw the master's eye fixed on me ; and 
I suspected that something was coming, I knew not 
what. When it fell to my turn to answer, behold I 
I could not say one word. "Ha, ha I " said he, " you 
are the boy that drums during intermission. Come 
up here ; " for he was standing in his desk. The eyes 
of all the school were turned to me, for none of 
them knew what the master meant. I walked up 
with solemn step and downcast look, like the chief 
mourner at a funeral. He took me and laid me on 
my back upon the top of his desk, which was nearly 
level ; and while I occupied the supine position, he 
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related to the scholars the adventui-e of the drum- 
ming, and the question he put to me, with my an- 
swer, "And now," said he, "as Thomas did not 
have time to finish his drumming, we will do up the 
rest of it at this moment." He then took two rules, 
and commenced drumming very gently on my breast, 
making a great outcry, however, at the same time^ 
with his voice, by singing some laughable syllables, 
in which he kept time with his sticks, the eflFect of 
which manoeuvre was very ludicrous on every person 
present except myself. It set the whole school into 
a roar of merriment, and effectually cured me of my 
drumming propensity for some time. I never har- 
bored any ill feeling towards Master Gleason for 
this. It was a gentle but effectual punishment. He 
was, on the whole, a superior master for that day. 
On one occasion we were all surprised to hear the 
report that "Master Gleason "was about to leave 
the school. What we at first suspected was soon 
made certain by a proclamation from his own lips. 
And on the last day of his engagement, he took a 
kind farewell of all his boys, and of the misses also, 
I suppose, although of the latter I was not a wit- 
ness. He took class after class of the boys upon the 
floor, arranged in a line, and passed down, shaking 
hands vrith each one, and saying some kind word of 
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remembrance or advice. His words to me were, 
" Well, good bye, Thomas. You have been rather 
backward ; but persevere, my boy, and you will make 
something yet." This little ceremony of taking an 
individual farewell of each boy made a deep and 
favorable impression on all. 

STUDIES PURSUED IN THE SCHOOLS. 

The studies which I pursued in the common schools 
of Charlestown were reading, geography, the rudi- 
ments of astronomy, history, and grammar, and, in 
the other department, writing and arithmetic. The - 
intention of the school committee seems to have been 
that each boy should learn to write a good hand, 
should be expert at arithmetical calculations, should 
know how to spell and read well, should have a good 
knowledge of grammar, of geography, of history, and 
know the first principles of astronomy. So far, 
and no farther, did the common schools of Charles- 
town go, at the time of my boyhood. With the ex- 
ception of about six months* private instruction, dur- 
ing three of which it was confiiied to the evening 
only, I had no other education. The foundation of 
what knowledge I have was there laid. 
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BOZFTTS Cff THE PTBUC SCHOOLS. 

From long thought and careM obserration, I am 
i; pcrfcctlj aatiaficd that the sygtem of common school 
' instrncfioD, as it exists, especially in Massachusetts, 
ia of vast benefit to the commanitr. Hov many 
children voald grow np in ignorance even of the 
moat common and necessary sciences, if instmction 
irere not provided at the public expense ! No one, 
imder our present system, need to be nninstmcted. 
The state makes it obligatory upon all the towns 
to provide public schools, nnder the chat^ of good 
and competent teachers, for as large a portion of 
the time as the means of all the people will allow. 
In large towns and cities there must be schools 
titrough the whole of the year, and in snfQcient 
number to accommodate, in the most advantageous 
manner, all the children. It is the duty of the se- 
lectmen of towns, of magistrates, ministers of the 
gospel, and public officers generally, (a duty enjoined 
by the laws,) to see that the children attend the 
schools. If their parents are too poor to furnish 
them booka, it must be done at the public expense. 
The spirit of all oar laws on this subject is this : our 
youth shall be educated. Palsied be the hand that 
"'old break down the fabric of our commOD school 
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system. A man who would do this camiot be the 
friend of his country. Let him be marked as hav- 
ing some sinister object in view. 

DANGERS OF 8ECTARISM. 

The principal danger attending our public schools, 
is, that they may be perverted to pui:poses of secta- 
rism. The Roman Catholics are fearful of the influ- 
ence of these institutions upon their children ; they are 
fearful to have young Catholics under the instruction 
of Protestant teachers. The Protestant sects, on their 
part, although they aU profess to favor the common 
school system, are each jealous that the schools may 
be used as nurseries of sentiments hostile to their 
own. Sometimes it has. almost seemed as though 
cunning and artful sectarians desired to gain a con- 
trol over the schools, for the object, in part, of using 
them as nurseries of their peculiar notions in the- 
ology. The safety of the whole system consists in 
keeping them free from all sectarian influence. It 
is a wise provision of the statutes of Massachusetts, 
that no books shall be used in the public schools 
which favor the peculiar opinions of any particular 
sect. * Let this provision always be retained. Let 
all the sects be equally represented on all school 

* Revised Statutes, chap, xxiii, $ 23. 

6* 
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committees, or rather, we should say, let no sect be 
represented there. Let the schools stand entirely 
independent of sects ; and let them be confined to 
the legitimate objects for which they were founded. 

SCHOOL STUDIES IBKSOME. 

Children, when in school, often find their tasks 
very irksome. They dislike the confinement ; they 
dislike the labor of study. In many cases, we have 
no doubt, they go mechanically through the routine of 
their studies without any love of study. They take 
little or no interest in what they study, even when 
obliged to commit it to memory. It were better if 
they all loved the school ; but even to those who do 
not, great good will grow out of their attendance. 
K committing the lessons to memory were entirely 
mechanical, it would still do good. I am confident I 
did not love school myself. The three hours of the 
session were tedious hours. How slowly seemed 
the hands of the clock to move I The prisoner did 
not hate his cell worse than I at times hated the 
school-room. It was not so much because I hated 
study, as that I hated the confinement and restraint. 
I wished to be out, bounding about the streets, en- 
gaged in the pastimes we practised. But I was kept 
constantly at school, and very seldom played the 
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truant. I learned the lessons, and many were com- 
mitted to memory so effectually that I have never 
fiDrgotten them to this day. But still I did not un- 
derstand them well. I knew that grammar was the 
art of speaking and writing correctly ; but I knew 
very little or nothing about the application of the 
rules I had learned to composition. The " I am," 
"thou art," "he is," was effectually drilled into my 
mind, as well as the rules of syntax. This did me 
little good at the time ; but when afterwards, at the 
age of almost twenty-one, I came to make English 
grammar a serious study, the impressions of my early 
school training were of great use to me. I had the 
materials in my mind, like all the parts of the frame 
of a building lying upon the ground. All I had to 
do was to get them together rightly, and raise the 
building. Thus much for my connection with the 
common schools in Charlestown. I now return to 
the narrative. n 

MY father's family EMPLOYED IN THE BAKE-HOUSE. 



'.m 



My father, on his removal to Chajpestown, had es- 
tablished himself in the baking business, having hired 
a dwelling-house and bake-house under one roof. 
He kept one journeyman, only, at first, and manu- 
factured family bread. Every morning, by daylight, 
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my father had his barrow packed full of smoking 
biscuit and loaves, which he carried to Boston and 
distributed among his customers. Bread was also 
sold from the house, and a circle of customers was 
soon made up in Charlestown, who were supplied at 
their dwellings. The increase of business in the 
distribution of " the staff of life " soon made it 
necessary for my father to purchase a horse, — quite 
a wonderful occurrence in our family; and I can 
well remember how he appeared on the carriage, in 
heat and shade, in summer and winter, in storm and 
sunshine, ever faithful, ever honest, ever benevolent. 
In order to get the bread ready for early distri- 
bution, it was necessary for the joumejmian to be 
called by one or two o'clock in the morning. My 
father waked from habit, and went to a neighboring 
house and called him. In a few moments he would 
be in the bake-house ; and when his dough was ready 
to be worked into biscuit and loaves, then all the 
members of the family who were old enough to be 
useful were called up. In the winter time this gen- 
eral calling up would take place three hours before 
daybreak. At the age of seven I was put in among 
the workers, and required to rise with the rest of 
tliem, at the call. This was indeed a severe task. 
Children suffer more in losing their sleep than adults. 
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I have actually stood at the trough at work until I 
fell asleep, and would be waked by losing the bal- 
ance of the body, and by the fear of falling down. 
Sometimes this early rising produced sickness at 
the stomach, which would pass away on my going 
out into the fresh air. I repeat, it was a severe task 
to rise from bed two or three hours before day. 
When the summons was made, it was very difficult 
for me to obey it. Sometimes, before I left the bed, 
sleep would overpower me, and repeated calls, al- 
though each one would partially wake me, would 
not bring me upon my feet. The patience of my 
ever-active and energetic mother would become en- 
tirely exhausted. She would then come with great 
haste to my chamber, throw down the bed-clothing, 
and slipping off one of her shoes, she would seize it 
by the heel, and apply the sole so vigorously in the way 
of chastisement, that it would very effectually wake 
me up. The dread of a repetition would make me 
obedient to the earliest call for a week ^or fortnight. 
My father was obliged to avail himself of his chil- 
dren's services, for he was scarcely able to meet his 
expenses ; and in employing his children, he was ena- 
bled to dispense with the services of one journey- 
man, whom otherwise he would have been obliged 
to hire. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE BEEAD. 

The bread being baked, the next duty was its dis- 
tribution. This employed at least three persons, 
besides the one who delivered it to customers at the 
house. My father loaded his carriage, and went at 
the peep of day to Boston, with bread for breakfast. 
My oldest brother was sent to serve a set of cus- 
tomers in one part of Charlestown, and I was sent 
on the same business to another part of tha town. 
When my father retiirned from Boston, we took 
breakfast; and in an hour or two afterwards the 
carriage was reloaded, and he took his principal 
trip for the day, and myself and brother were sent 
to school. We were rarely kept away from school 
for any business whatever, until my father was taken 
sick, and the necessities of the family required stiU 
more the employment of his children. 

HARD TIMES FOR BAKERS. 

It was a hard time for the community at large, and 
especially for the bakers, from 1809 to 1815. The 
difficulties of the United States with Great Brit- 
ain placed many restrictions on trade, and business 
of almost every kind was exceedingly dull. Ships 
lay rotting at the wharves, in consequence , of the 
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embargo ; and all that class of men whom commerce 
employs were thrown almost entirely out of busi- 
ness. Money was scarce, and, to add to the general 
distress, almost every man's pecuniary standing was 
suspected. This was precisely the state of things to 
give great trouble and embarrassment to men who 
were not rich, and who had to raise means of living by 
their labor. Credit was indispensable to the bakers. 
There were but a few who could pay for their flour 
in advance ; the most of them must bake and sell it 
before they could pay for it. Things went oh in 
this manner three or four years with my father ; but 
he managed to keep his business in motion. He was 
universally regarded as an Jwnest man ; and this, per- 
haps, gave him credit when others could not get it. 
The price of flour kept up, and almost every change 
of price was an increase. If flour rose, the price of 
loaves must also rise, or else the weight of them must 
be diminished. My father was sincerely desirous to 
give as large weight as possible, for the poor plea^ 
with him. He consequently made nothing in his 
business but a living. The thought of being worth 
two or three thousand dollars probably never flitted 
across hi§ mind. But the severest trials ^ame after 
the declaration of war, in June, 1812. He was a 
moderate federalist, but he took scarcely any part in 
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party politics, except to vote ; and I am not sure that 
he was always punctual at the polls. I recollect very 
well, that, although a federalist, he was a subscriber 
to the " Independent Chronicle," a democratic paper. 
My father's clergyman. Dr. Morse, once saw this 
paper at the house. He was a leading, earnest fed- 
eralist. He looked at my father archly, and, with 
great blandness, said, " Then you take the Chronicle'^ 
" Yes," said my father, " the publishers are my cus- 
tomers ; and as they patronize me, I feel it my duty 
to patronize them." He did everything from a sense 
of duty. 

WAR BETWEEN GREAT BRTTAIN AND THE UNTTED STATES. 

The troubles between the United States and Great 
Britain continued to increase. The latter power 
would not desist from impressing American seamen, 
claiming them as British subjects, and holding them 
in bondage, in certain cases, when she had reason to 
believe they were the natural-bom citizens of the 
United States. The British orders in council con- 
cerning the trade of neutral vessels, and also Bona- 
parte's retaliatory decrees, threatened to sweep the 
commerce of all neutral nations from the high seas. 
The citizens of the United States had been deeply 
engaged in commerce, and they regarded these orders 
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and decrees as insufiferably unjust. England refused 
to yield after the most earnest, yet patient appeals, 
from the government of the United States. Con- 
gress saw no alternative but to succumb utterly to 
a foreign power ; to permit our ships to be searched 
by every petty oflScer of the British navy ; to per- 
mit our seamen to be dragged from our own vessels 
aboard her vessels of war, and made to fight her 
battles; to permit our commerce to be almost en- 
tirely broken up and driven from the ocean, or to 
appeal to arms. There was a great diflFerence of 
opinion in regard to the necessity and expediency 
of this war, and party spirit ran very high. But 
whether men were in favor of the war, namely, 
whether they considered it just and necessary or 
not, they all felt the effects of it. It was the law 
of the land. It fell with peculiar severity upon 
the bakers. Flour, to be shad in Boston, had to be 
brought round from the southern cities by water. 
It came principally from . Maryland and Virginia. 
The great West, which now pours such immense quan- 
tities of flour into New England, was then scarcely 
settled. The state of New York did not raise 
wheat enough for home consumption. There were 
no- railroads then, and no means of inland trans- 
portation except by horses and wagons. K a vessel 
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took a cargo of flour on the Potomac River, and 
sought to run stealthily along the coast to Boston, 
the danger of being captured by some British fKg- 
ate, tender, or privateer, which were kept hailing 
on our coast at all seasons, was so great as to make 
the attempt exceedingly hazardous. 

DIFFICULTY OF GETTING FLOUR TO NEW ENGLAND. 

Flour was brought to the North often in huge 
wagons, with six and eight horses ; and the arrival 
of these wagons used to be announced in the public 
journals much more formally than we now announce 
the arrival of ships. The price went up to eigh- 
teen dollars per barrel. K a poor man, by much 
hard labor, got a dollar, it would not buy him half 
as much bread as he might have obtained for the 
same sum, if there had been no restrictions upon 
trade. It may be judged from these facts that a 
baker's life was not a pleasant one, and his busi- 
ness was far from being profitable. To pinch men 
in the amount of their food is sure to raise their 
displeasure ; and to raise money enough from a bak- 
er's accounts out of people in bad temper, to pay 
for a load of flour at eighteen dollars the barrel, 
was no easy task. Such were the embarrassments 
of my father's life, during the last days to which he 
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could attend to business. They continued to in- 
crease upon him until his death ; for he was taken 
sick and died in the midst of these troubles. 

HY GRANDMOTHEB'S SICKNESS. 

My father bore all like a philosopher, yea, more, 
like a Christian, as he truly was. His feelings were 
not perfectly uniform. If he met with a little less 
discouragement one week than another, he was glad ; 
but in his darkest times I cannot recollect that it 
was his habit to complain. He supposed that all 
these afflictions were for his good. To increase his 
trials, his aged and excellent mother had become too 
old to follow her long-continued employment of nurs- 
ing. Of course, she mist be provided for. He had 
assisted to maintain her ; he was her only child, and 
when, after ^o or three attacks of fever, she was 
stricken with a paralysis that destroyed her powers 
of locomotion, and partly those of sight and hear- 
ing, he took her to his own house, abandoned his 
own chamber to her, and saw her supplied with 
every thing to make her comfortable. She would 
sit from mom till night in her easy chair ; and when 
any of us children went to her room, she would be 
sure to spend the time in striving to interest us by 
her conversations, and to inculcate lessons of piety 
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and morality. What had she to sustain her but her 
trust in God ? But for this, considering her situa- 
tion, life must have been a burden. She was always 
cheerful. " It is all right, my son," she would say to 
my father; "all is for the best." When I look back 
to that scene of suflFjering, through which that excel- 
lent old lady passed, I am most deeply grieved for 
my child-like oflFences toward her which I now can 
see I committed. I caltit a scene of suflFering. It 
would have been suflFering in the case of most per- 
sons; but she was constantly so resigned and so 
cheerful, that she scarcely seemed to suffer. 

MY FATHEE'S health DECLINES. 

It was in the winter, I think^ of 1812-13 that the 
health of my father began visibly to decline. He 
was never rugged, but seemed to enj^y tolerable 
health until this time. It was his custom to read a 
passage of Scripture and to pray in his family every 
Sabbath morning. He was a good reader, and often 
entertained his friends and his family by reading to 
them. He was punctual in family worship. I bless 
God I was not reared in a prayerless house. Imme- 
diately after breakfast upon the Sabbath morning, 
the family were assembled, and the holy volume 
was opened. After the reading, we all rose upon 
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our feet, and my father offered prayer. I can well 
remember that it was not a new form of words 
every Sabbath, but bore every sign of coming from 
the heart. The repetition of the same sentiments 
did not, I am quite sure, in his case, abate the in- 
terest of the soul. Long passages from the prayer 
1 could repeat, from having heard it many times. 
After his health began to decline, it was not long 
before he was obliged to give up the labor of serv- 
ing his customers. This labor then devolved on my 
elder brother and myself, the former being fifteen 
years of age, and I thirteen. The business must 
have suffered when committed to hands so young; 
but the cuBtomers used to love us and praise us. 
Though committing business so important to hands 
so young increased my fetther's embarrassments, it 
must needs be done. His profits, if there were any, 
would not have warranted the employment of a man 
in this duty. Thus matters went on, my father con- 
tinually growiftg weaker. I do not remember the 
character of his disease. It does not seem now to 
me to have been pulmonary consumption, but a gen- 
eral breaking up of his constitution, and prostration 
of all the physical powers. I remember him at first 
taken away from his business, but able to walk about, 
and to go out on a pleasant day. I remember him 

7* 
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wrapped in his long, green, woollen gown, sitting at 
the fire, reading, or reclining back in his chair, in 
meditation. I remember him as he would walk with 
a feeble step, in the summer days of 1813, to the 
barber's shop, (for he never shaved himself,) and 
back again to the house. I remember that after- 
wards, as fall drew near, the barber came to the house, 
for my father could go out no more. And yet, al- 
though I knew he wa3 sick, how little I thought he 
was about to die I I was, indeed, a thoughtless boy. 

MY HEEDLESSNESS. 

By my misconduct I used to give that best of fa- 
thers anxiety, in those days when he was gradually^ 
sinking into the grave. And yet I loved him ; and 
nothing would have brought a tear to my eye more 
quickly than to be told that I had made him unhappy. 
But when I look back upon my heedlessness, my love 
of play, my inattention to his desires, and the anx- 
ieties which I now see I must have occasioned him ; 

when I reflect that I added these sorrows to his cup 

* 

when he was sick unto death, — I feel very pungent 
contrition. A thousand times have I said, " 0, if he 
could have lived until he was seventy or eighty, so 
that I might have paid him back for his goodness by 
giving him comfort in his old age, it would be some 
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relief to mc." But such was not God's will respect- 
ing him. 

MY father's last PRAYER WITH HIS FAMILY. 

I remember well the last time that he attempted to 
pray in his family. He went through the reading of 
the Scripture with a trembling voice, and we all arose 
as usual to join in the solemn petition to the throne 
of grace. He rose with difficulty .upon his feet, and, 
bending over his chair, ejaculated a few sentences, 
when he seemed to be fainting. My mother rushed 
towards him, and assisted him to regain his seat, 
and begged him not to attempt to proceed. He sat 
down, cast a look around upon us all, then raised 
up his eyes towards heaven ; and, after a moment had 
passed, he said, "Assist me to my bed." A fire 
was made in the chamber usually kept for visitors ; 
a bed was prepared for him, and he was borne to it 
between two persons. It was his death-bed, though 
he lived yet for several weeks. 

V 

EMBARRASSMENTS IN MY FATHER'S BUSINESS. 

What a change ! The room where he used to ^it, 
how desolate 1 He was to appear there no more ; 
but I realized it not. His friends said he was very 
sick; it was doubtful if he would recover. This, 
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then, was the state of the family. The business must 
be carried on ; and, in consequence of my father's 
sickness, it had become necessary to employ an ad, 
ditional journeyman. My elder brother and myself 
distributed bread to the customers in Boston and 
Charlestown. There were now five children younger 
than myself, but too young to render any assist- 
ance in the maintenance of the family. Above stairs 
the house had somewhat the appearance of a hos- 
pital. In the principal chamber upon one end of the 
house was my aged grandmother, in an utterly help- 
less state, and in th,e opposite chamber my father, 
who was daily growing weaker. The members of 
the family who were in health were obliged to be 
diligent, both night and day, in taking care of the 
business, and in attending upon the sick. My father, 
I believe, fully realized his situation, both as to his 
business and as to his disorder. 

A SHERIFF AT THE DEATH-BED. 

I remember that after he had been removed to his 
chamber, which he never left until he was carried out 
in his coflSn, a debt for ten barrels of flour became 
due. It was impossible for us to meet it. The 
amount was probably from one hundred and fifty to 
one hundred and eighty dollars. The flour had been 
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transformed into bread; and distributed to the cus- 
tomers ; but so difficult was it for many persons to 
pay their debts during the war, the money to pay for 
the flour could not, with the utmost exertions, be 
obtained. The creditor had been in my father's 
chamber the Sunday previous, and saw plainly that 
my father was about to die. He knew, probably, 
that he must lose his debt, unless he took some ex- 
traordinary means to force payment. He must se- 
cure it before death took place, or else take his 
chance wifii the rest of the creditors in the settle- 
ment of the estate. He therefore sent an officer 
with a writ to the house. I believe this was the 
only time my father ever was sued. He could not 
pay the debt, nor could the property be taken with- 
out stripping the house of what was absolutely nec- 
essary to the comfort of the family. 

DR. MORSE PROVES TO BE HIS FRIEND INDEED. 

As the only alternative, my father sent for his 
clergyman, the Rev. Dr. Morse, to advise with him. 
The_Doctor came, and the case was stated to him. I 
recollect distinctly that I was in the chamber. The 
good Doctor made some preliminary inquiries, and 
laid his head thoughtfully upon his hand for a few 
moments, when he said to my father, " Do you say 
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to Mr. B [the creditor] that you cannot pay 

the debt ; that I will give him my note for the amount, 
with which he will probably be satisfied." This ar- 
rangement was madC; and the creditor was fully 
satisfied ; for the note of Rev. Dr. Morse was per- 
fectly good at either bank in Boston, or anywhere 
else where he was known. When he gave that note, 
he had every reason to suppose he should have to 
pay it ; and he did pay it. How much of the 
amount was afterwards refunded to him, I am not 
able to say. • 

Dr. Morse is now dead. I will not say he was 
a man without imperfections ; but I am sure he had 
many excellent qualities* His entemies were numer- 
ous. One cause of it was, he was an ardent Galvin- 
ist, and one of the sectarian leaders of his day. He 
sometimes mixed politics with his preaching. He 
took a principal part, too, in resisting the spread 
of Unitarianism, and producing the permanent divis- 
ion which has since taken place between the two 
branches of the Congregationalists, namely, the Uni- 
tarians and the Orthodox, so called. His position 
and exertions, in this particular, gained him the ill 
will of a certain class of his parishioners^ who sus- 
tained him through the war, for they, like him, were 
federalists; and shortly after peace was declared. 
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they separated from the old parish, and founded the 
present Unitarian society. They were the most 
wealthy part of the Doctor's former parishioners. 
His political opinions, especially his opposition to 
the general government during the war, displeased 
another portion, and drove them away to the Bap- 
tists, and perhaps some few to the Universalists. 
But although he had many opponents, and perhaps 
became involved too much in political matters for a 
clergjnnan, yet there were many fine points of char- 
acter in him. In private life he was amiability itself. 
That he' felt for the wants of his fellow-creatures, 
the circumstances I have related furnish full proof. 
I do not recollect that any thing was ever said by 
any of Dr. Morse's family to the disadvamtage of 
the creditor who obtained the Doctor's note. That 
creditor enforced the payment without abatement, and 
probably thought the manoeuvre a very shrewd one. 
In those days much harsher means were adopted for 
the collection of debts than would be justified by 
public sentiment in our day. But it can scarcely be 
regarded as justifiable for a man to sue out a writ 
against his neighbor, without property, or any means 
of payment, with a large family, and himself draw- 
ing near the gates of death. It must have been a 
strong love of Mammon that would prompt to this. 
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When the clergyman ofiFered his note in the place 
of that of his poor parishioner, the creditor should 
have felt himself reproved and humbled. He should 
have refused it, and said, " Sir, if my debtor cannot 
pay me, I will lose the debt. I will not take it from 
you." This creditor is now (1847) alive. I hide 
his name ; he will know who I mean. He has never 
had great prosperity in the world. 

DB. MQBSE'S FBAYEB AT THE BEDSIDE. 

Among the other incidents of my father's sickness, 
I remember the last prayer of Rev. Dr. Morse at his 
bedside. 

The children were all called into the chamber, 
and stood around the bed. The Doctor, stooping 
over my dying parent, and putting his lips to his ear, 
said, ''Is there any thing which you desire me to pray 
for in particular ? " " Pray," said my father, with a 
momentary hesitation, " pray that I may have an in- 
terest in the Lord Jfesus Christ." The Doctor prayed 
accordingly. My father had been a professoi* of 
religion and a member of the church for many years. 
Whether he had a doubt of his salvation at that mt)* 
ment I am not able to say. He trusted, he said^ .. 
wholly in the merits of Christ. The sentiments of 
his soul seemed to be, " Lord, into thy hands I com- 
mit my spirit,^ 
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MY FATHER NDS HIS MOTHER FAREWELL. 

As there was now no doubt that he must diO; and as 
he knew that my m6ther would be unable to support 
his aged parent, it was his desire that she should 
be removed to the poor-house before his departure. 
Houses for the poor then were different from what 
such establishments are 4n this vicinitj at the pres- 
ent time. There had not been that great influx of 
foreign paupers by which the poor-houses in many 
of our towns and cities are now filled. The inmates 
were principally the aged and infirm, who had been 
bom in the town, or for some other reason had 
gained a residence. The advice of the deacons and 
the best friends of my father was taken, and they 
concurred with him in recommending, that the re- 
moval of his mother should take place before his 
death, an event which was evidently hastening on. 
It was suggested to her by one of her religious 
friends, and she expressed her ready acquiescence. 
She knew, she said, that the Lord would be with 
her wherever she went. When the morning arrived 
on which she was to go, she was drawn in her chair 
to the bedside of her son, and he took his last fare- 
well. He had been her earthly stay and staff. His 
father died when he was only seven years of age ; 

8 
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his little sister died also about the same time. His 
mother was a widow, and he her only child. For 
forty years they had borne the storms of life. 
They had both drunk at the same fountain of spirit- 
ual consolation. They were now about to separate, 
to see each other no more on the earth. She was a 
paralytic — a cripple — partially deaf and blind, ex- 
pecting her summons evel*y hour to go home to her 
Saviour.- He was in the last stages of life, and 
scarcely able to endure the excitement of that scene. 
I wonder that it did not carry him oflF. I cannot 
imagine how I could go through such a crisis with- 
out sinking under it. But they bore it meekly and 
piously. When neighbors had carried the old lady 
down stairs, and placed her in the carrikge, she saw 
us all weeping, and said, '< Don't weep, children; I 
shall be as near heaven at the poor-house as in any 
other place ; " and the vehicle rolled away. The 
change was, in no respect, to her disadvantage. She 
was assigned to a good chamber, in which there were 
two, perhaps three, old ladies, much like herself in 
piety, faith, and patience ; and being not disabled as 
she was by disease, they not only became very pleas- 
ant and profitable society to her, but assisted to take 
care of her. They had known her in her former 
days, and deeply loved her. It was a year or more 
after this before her summons came. 
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MT FATHEB DIES. 

f 



It was now apparent that the event of my father's 
death must be very near. He was aware of it. The 
arrangements for his funeral) I was told, were made 
by himself; and he selected his pall-bearers from 
among the associates of ,his early manhood in Bos- 
ton. We were all called one* day into the chamber. 
He lay very weak and low. He had a few words to 
say to each, and but a few. I remember very well 
that he seemed to have the most anxiety about me 
of all his children; and his dying injunction was, 
" that I should be a better boy, and mind my moth- 
er." We retired ; and I think it was the next morn- 
ing, before the usual hour for us to rise, we were 
awaked, and told in whispers to go down to his 
chamber. Of course we ii^epaired to his bedside. 
He lay without the power of speech. We all stood 
weeping. Several of the neighbors were in. Mon- 
osyllables in a soft voice only were uttered. We 
watched the countenance, the motions of the breast. 
In a few moments two or three groans broke the 
silence of the chamber, and all was over. "He is 
gone I he is gone I " ejaculated my oldest sister ; 
"but we are not fatherless I" She had been taught 

* 

to trust in her Heavenly Father. This event hap- ( 
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pened on Thursday, the 13th of January, 1814. On 
the following Sabbath his body was committed to 
the earth. Through that entire day a furious snow- 
storm raged, and amidst the howling thereof we fol- 
lowed the precious, wasted corpse to the grave. 
Although it was then customary for females to walk 
at funerals, it was impossible on that occasion. They 
rode behind those who went on foot ; and my elder 
brother and myself were thus brought next behind 
the hearse. We walked pensively ; and I recollect 
only one remark that was made during all the way. 
We had not proceeded but a few rods from the house, 
when my oldest brother, who had always been re- 
garded a better boy than myself, said, " Now^ Thom- 
as, you have something to think of." This is one 
among the many evidences which my memory has 
preserved that I was a thoughtless youth, and had 
given much anxiety to my parents. My father was 
laid in the old burial-gl*ound in Gharlestown, in the 
section where his ancestors had been buried for sev- 
eral generations. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



FROM THE DEATH OF THE AUTHOR'S FATHER, UNTIL HE 
IS APPRENTICED TO MR. ABEL BAKER. 



A. D. 1812 TO 1814. 

War between Oreai Britain and the United States, — Early 
Events of the War, — Cfne of the Journeymen enligts and 
deserts. *— Jfy eldest Brother, — My Apprenticeship with Mead 
& Van Voorhis, — My second Apprenticeship, — Running away 
a second Time, — Deacon Goodwin advises me, — Apprenticed 
to the shoemaking Business, — Troubles of the Country, — 
Cause' of my leaving Mr, Robinson, 

WAR BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 

The family was kept together but a few months 
after my father's death. The times were very hard, 
and the most gloomy period of the whole war was 
the six or eight. months that immediately succeeded 
that event. Youth as I was, I had participated very 
strongly in the sentiments of the war party. Al- 
though I was aware that our country was sufFering 
much by the war, and was contending against fear- 
ful odds, \ believed then, and I do still believe, that 
the principles for whicH the country went to war 
were sacred. These principles were"" emphatically 
8* 
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"Free trade and sailors' rights." Although the 
United States was strongly a neutral nation^ yet our 
commerce was almost driven from the ocean, and 
our seamen were impressed from on board our own 
TesselS; and made to fight the battles of Great Brit- 
ain. The latter power knew that we had cause for 
complaint. She knew, unless we meant to acknowl- 
edge that we had not the spijrit of patriots, we 
must declare war ; but she hoped either to make us 
bear our wrongs in silence, or else drive the United 
States to make war with France. Unprepared as the 
country was for war. Congress could not brook any 
longer delay. Although I was less than thirteen years 
of age when the war broke out, I understood these 
general grounds of the national complaint. Wheth- 
er the war was judicious at that particular time, 
when the nation was so unprepared, was a question 
that I was not competent to settle. The questions 
for which our government contended were not dis- 
tinctly settled in the treaty of peace, but died out 
in consequence of the general peace which succeeded 
to the overthrow of Bonaparte. As our govern- 
ment then asserted that the grievances of which we 
complained were a cause for war, (which Washing- 
ton had asserted repeatedly in his remonstrances 
to the British government against the same wrongs 
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during his administration;) it is not probable that 
Great Britain will ever again interfere with our com- 
merce or our seamen. I do not believe that the 
United States had one half the reason to rush into 
the war with Mexico in 1846, that she had to declare 
war against Great Britain in 1812. Had I been fifty 
years of age when the war with the latter power 
broke out, it is possible that I might not have felt 
all the fervor which then possessed my bosom. It 
was very strong; and I cannot give a faithful ac- 
count of the acts and emotions of my early days 
without some slight notice of it. I did most fer- 
vently pray for the success of my country, if the 
cultivation of such a desire, and the repeated ex- 
pression of it, may be dignified by the name of 
prayer. Although the strong national feelings of 
my youth have become somewhat modified by in- 
crease of years, yet I am still most sincerely and 
devoutly attached to my country. My religion, how- 
ever, teaches me. to regard with favor that larger 
country, the whole world. We are all brethren; 
and national lines ^ought not to be barriers to the 
free flow of good will. The gospel inclines us to 
cultivate " peace on earth, and good will to men." 
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EABLT EVENTS OF THE WAK. 

Among the earliest events of the war of 1812 
was the surrender of Gen. Hull and his army to the 
forces of Great Britain. It was a severe blow to 
our government, and to those who believed the war 
was just and necessary ; but the federalists did not 
mourn at it. Of course, they used it in the most 
effectual manner in their power to subserve the in- 
terests of their party. But the gloom which was 
caused by the surrender of Gen. Hull upon the land 
was more than counterbalanced by the magnificent 
victory* obtained by Capt. Hull upon the ocean. 
These officers were not at all related by blood, any 
more than they were in spirit. Great Britain had 
been the mistress of the seas. Her navy had held 
the sway in spite of all the other naval powers in the 
world. Before the war begun, it was supposed that 
our little navy must be withdrawn from the ocean, 
or it would be utterly annihilated. This plan was 
seriously contemplated by the president and his cabi- 
net, and was abandoned only at the serious remon- 
strance of several of the most eminent of our naval 
officers. On the land, our government expected to 
cope successfully with the forces of Great Britain. 
There were men, generally regarded as persons of 
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sober judgment, who fully believed that in less than 
one year fFom the declaration of war, the Canadas 
would be wrested from Great Britain. But how 
short-sighted are even the best and wisest of men 1 
For the first year of the war, the forces of the 
United -States met scarcely with any success what- 
ever upon the land ; but victory followed victory in 
favor of our ships upon the seas. The painful fears 
which our people entertained of the result of the 
unequal struggle upon the ocean, were, in the first 
place, relieved by the magnificent victory already re- 
ferred to, obtained by the American frigate Consti- 
tution, under Capt. Hull, over the British frigate 
Guerriere, in August, 1812. My boyish heart was 
set on fire by the intelligence. I huzzaed as loudly 
as the loudest. The victorious ship returned into 
the port of Boston, after having blown up the van- 
quished vessel ; and she brought the first news of her 
success. I went down to the wharf to view her, and 
saw her stem windows, as they had all been beaten 
in by the enemy's shot. Never, I think, did a hea- 
then man worship his idol more devoutly than I wor- 
shipped that ship. These victories upon the ocean 
followed each other in very rapid succession. In the 
following October, the American ship Wasp, com- 
manded by Capt. Jacob Jones, captured the British 
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sloop-of-war Frolic ; the frigate United States, under 
Capt. Decatur, captured the British frigate Macedo- 
nian ; and, shortly after, the Constitution was again 
victorious, under the command of Capt. Bainbridge, 
capturing the frigate Java ; and the Hornet, a sloop- 
of-war, under Capt. Lawrence, captured the brig-of- 
war Peacock. This succession of naval victories 
thrilled the nation through and through. It would 
be difficult for me to use words which would convey 
an adequate idea of the enthusiasm that filled my 
breast. I am somewhat doubtful whether it would 
be possible, by any successes in war, to raise my feel- 
ings to the same height now, although I am some- 
what excitable. But there was a sad reverse in re- 
serve for us. When Capt. Lawrence arrived home 
in the Hornet, he was promoted to the command of 
the Chesapeake, a thirty-six-gun frigate, then lying in 
Boston Harbor. He was a young man of indomita- 
ble courage, and somewhat rash withal. While he 
was lying in port, nqi fully ready for sea, some of his 
officers being sick on shore, and his crew not well 
practised in their duty, the Shannon, a heavy British 
frigate, extra-manned for this occasion, came into 
Massachusetts Bay. She was seen below the light- 
house. She unfurled the flag of her country to the 
wind, as a signal of defiance, and fired a gun, as if 
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she would say to the Chesapeake, "I am here, and 
ready for you." Capt. Broke, of the Shannon, sent 
a message ashore, in the vicinity of Nahant, to Gapt. 
Lawrence, challenging him to a fight, either immedi- 
ately, or at a given time future, and in a certain lati- 
tude and longitude to be agreed on ; but this message 
the intrepid Lawrence never received. Had he re- 
ceived it, he would have had "time t8 make himself 
acquainted with his oflScers and men, and to prepare 
them to go to sea for such a purpose. But he could 
not resist the inclination to go out on the first appear- 
ance of his adversary. He had himself given a simi- 
lars challenge, while in command of the Hornet, to a 
British vessel of equal force, off one of the harbors of 
South America ; and, in consequence, he felt himself 
doubly bound to meet the enemy in the case we 
have referred to. On being informed that the Shan- 
non was off Boston Light, with her colors flying, he 
regarded it as a signal of defiance ; and the firing of 
the gun was interpreted by him as a challenge. Al- 
though his first lieutenant was sick on shore, with 
others of his officers and crew, and although the 
Chesapeake in othei* respects was not ready for sea, 
yet he resolved to go out, and did go out. The ex- 
pected battle, so near the town, created a great sen- 
sation in Boston and Charlestown. The high places 
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were covered with persons who expected to get a 
sight of the affray. I had obtained a post at the 
highest accessible point of the" steeple of the old 
church in Charlestown, and saw the American frigate 
gallantly going out. In the distance I could discern 
the Shannon. My heart beat tumultuously. I had 
but little doubt that the Chesapeake would be victo- 
rious ; and I ejected that either that night or the 
next morning she would bring the Shannon into Bos- 
ton. The people continued to watch tiie vessels from 
the shore until they were both lost in the distance. 
Some went out in boats, and had a distant view of the 
action, and returned with the tidings that the vessels 
had had an engagement, and that, in their opinion, the 
American frigate was captured. What was suspected 
was confirmed in a day or two by the non-return of 
either of the vessels ; and the presumption was, that 
the Shannon had prevailed in the action, and had 
gone with the captured vessel into Halifax. This 
was proved to be true by the arrival of a cartel 
from that place, and the reception of Halifax papers. 
This event convinced the people that our ships were 
not unconquerable, as they had been almost led, by 
the repeated victories, to suppose they were. The 
result of this action produced a very great excitement 
in Great Britain, and probably caused more joy there. 
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than would have been produced by the capture of a 
whole fleet belonging to any other nation beside tho 
United States. It showed how great a thing it was 
esteemed to be for an English ship to capture an 
American of nearly equal size and weight of metal. 
The despondency which was produced by this action 
was turned into joy very soon by the capture of tho 
British brig Boxer, in an action with the American 
brig Enterprise, both national vessels, off the mouth 
of the Kennebec Eiver. Both commanders were 
killed. The battle of Lake Erie was a still more 
glorious event for the American navy. It took 
place in September, 1813, when the whole British 
squadron, uq^er the command of an experienced offi- 
cer, surrendered to the American force, under the 
young but intrepid Capt. O. H. Perry. This was 
one of the most brilliant events of the whole war. 
Every vessel of the enemy was taken. In the fol- 
lowing year, the same success was obtained by Capt. 
McDonough and his valiant associates, on Lake 
Champlain. Thus the power of the enemy was en- 
tirely destroyed on both the inland seas which we 
.have named. There were, however, reverses to the 
Americans in 1814, the principal of which was the 
capture of the city of Washington, the capital of the 
nation, and the destruction of all the public buildingS; 

9 
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library, archives of Congress, <fec., &c., which were 
burned in common with the vessels and munitions of 
war. ^This destruction of the library and archives 
was an indelible stain on the British: officer, and on 
his government, if he performed that wanton act 
under orders therefrom. These feats were perpetrated 
by an army of from six to ten thousand men, under 
the command of Maj. Gen. Boss, a dashing young 
officer who fell shortly after in a skirmish near Balti- 
more. He hoped to gain possession of the latter city ; 
and landing his forces at North Point, he marched 
onward to the city. He had not gone far before his 
advance encountered a body of American militiamen, 
and the firing drew Gen. Ross to the front. He had 
no sooner appeared there upon his horse, than he 
was known to the Americans to be an officer ; he re- 
ceived a ball in his breast, and fell to rise no more^ 
The British army kept on ; but on coming in sight 
of Baltimore, they found it so strongly defended by 
a well-manned line of entrenchments, and it was so 
difficult for them to keep up a communication with 
their fleet, J;hat they abandoned their design on Bal- 
timore, marched back to North Point, and embarked. 
There were also severe battles in Canada, between 
the American and English forces, in the course of the 
summer of 1814, which tended -greatly to wipe off 
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the disgrace of some of the earlier movements of our 
land forces in that quarter. 

ONE OF THE JOURNEYMEN ENLISTS AND DESEETS. 

There was a slight circumstance occurred about 
this time which made a deep impression upon my 
mind. It was the enlistment of one of our two jour- 
neymen into the army of the United States. He was a 
vile fellow ; and \ am ponfident had my mother known 
how vile he was, she would have dismissed him. He 
remained in the family some little time after my 
father's death. Business of every kind became very 
dull. Dickson (for such was the journeyman's name) 
had mixed with the sailors and soldiers, and heard 
exciting stories about the service ; and on one unfor- 
tunate day he enlisted. He received his bounty and 
a slight advance pay, and enjoyed himself very well 
whik the money lasted.- But in a week or two it 
was, gone; the excitement about enlisting had sub- 
sided; repentance ensued; and when the time to 
make his appearance at the barracks had come, be- 
hold I he was not to be found. It was generally con- 
ceded that he was somewhere in the vicinity of the 
bake-house; but where* he had concealed himself, I 
am sure I did not know. I §im not aware that a 
single member of our family knew where he was. 
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Vigilant search was made for him by the lieutenant 
who had enlisted him, but in vain. There is an im- 
pression in my mind that he was concealed in a 
neighboring stable, and fed by the hostler, an Irish- r^ 

man, who was no friend of the war. Be this as it ^ 

might, he soon got sick of his retirement, and sent 
word to the lieutenant he would give himself up if 
his desertion would be overlooked. Having gained 
that assurance, he came forth, the very personifica- 
tion of mortification and disgrace. Shortly after, 
the regiment to which he belonged marched away, I 
i'cmember not whither. I repeat that he was a vile 
fellow ; and the following anecdote, which we heard 
after the war closed, was. perfectly in keeping with 
the man. It was said he feigned to be attacked with 
a disease in his neck, which drew his head entirely 
down on one side. No effort of the surgeon, with 
all his blisters and emollients, could bring the head 
up into its natural position ; and as the government 
did not want a useless soldier, he was discharged. 
It was not long afterwards that he perfectly recov- 
ered, and his head was up as erect as ever. 

MY ELDEST BROTHER. 

But let me return to the narrative in regard to 
myself. My father's death, I have stated, took place 
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in January, 1814. He left seven children, four sons 
and three daughters. The oldest was eighteen, the 
youngest four. The fourth birthday of the latter 
was the same day on- which his father was buried. 
The first effort of my mother was to keep the busi- 
ness in operation, and thus to gain a livelihood for 
herself and the rest of us. As for me, it was de- 
cided that I had better learn some trade. My eldest 
brother was to continue at home, and take the gen- 
eral charge of the distribution of bread to the cus- 
tomers. It was admitted as a sound principle in the 
family, that a boy ought to have the privilege of choos- 
ing the trade or occupation that he would learn ; and 
that he ought not to be compelled to remain with any 
master with whom he was not pleased. My eldest 
brother, on becoming fourteen years of age, (some 
two years before toy father's death, and while he 
was in tolerable health,) was exhorted to make a 
choice of a trade. For some reason, he chose that 
of a cooper. My father yielded to his desires the 
more readily in this respect, perhaps, because he had 
had an uncle who was a cooper, and who had made 
a very respectable living in that business. His name 
also was Joseph. He lived in Charlestown until the 
Revolution broke out, when he went for a few years 
into the country; but he afterwards returned and 

9* 
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established himself ia Boston, on Port Hill, where 
he remained and carried on his business until he 
died. My brother, therefore, resolved to learn the 
trade of a cooper. He went to his new master on 
Monday morning, and came back at night, fully sat- 
isfied that he did not desire to be a cooper. I 
believe his desires to learn that trade were extin- 
guished by his being sent into the water, as his first 
duty, to get out some hoop-poles that were laid in 
the dock to soak. His apprenticeship in that busi- 
ness was of just twelve hours* duration. It was 
well, both for him and my father, that the matter- 
terminated in this way. My brother Joseph was a 
young man of more than common business capacities. 
He was of great assistance to my father after the 
latter fell sick, and to my mother after she was left 
a widow. He continued in charge of the business 
imtil my mother married a second time, when he en- 
tered the store of Mr. Isaac P. Townsend, of Bos- 
ton, to fit himself for mercantile pursuits. Here 
he remained until he was twenty-one years of age, 
when he went to Fredericksburg, Virginia, and estab- 
lished himself in trade in connection with Mr. Town- 
send. He became eminent as a merchant in that 
place, and amassed a large property by his own 
judgment and exertions. But more in regard to 
him in another place. 
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MY APPRENTICESHIP WITH MEAD AND VAN YOORHIS. 

For some reason, my choice fell upon the occupa- 
tion of a morocco-dresser. It is possible I had 
been incited to this determination by the stories I 
had heaord of the high wages which journeymen in 
that business sometimes received. A situation was 
obtained for me in the establishment of Messrs. 
Mead & Van Voorhis, of Charlestown, and I went 
to board in the family of the former. Isaac Mead 
was a kind and generous man. His lady also was 
an excellent woman. His boys were well fed, and 
well clothed, and supplied with a plenty of work. I 
tarried in this situatipn only six weeks, and then 
went home. It is difficult for me to assign a reason 
why I left Mr. Mead, except that I could not endure 
restraint. I loved to be bounding freely about the 
streets, and mixing in the sports of my former 
school-fellows. Thfere was nothing very striking, 
during my residence here, except the readiness with 
which I learned to love intoxicating drinks. In my 
father's house, although such drinks were moderately 
used, thg children were never permitted to touch 
them. But those were not temperance times; and 
almost all men used ardent spirits more or less. In 
the workroom of Mead & Van Voorhis, a barrel of 
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cider was' kept on tap all the time. This was 
used as freely as we use water now. Every day, at 
eleven o'clock, a villanous compound was served up, 
consisting of New England rum and molasses, which 
was called blackstrap; and of all the matters of 
drink which I had ever seen, I think this was the 
blankest. I was called to drink my share ; but I re- 
plied that I had never been accustomed to the use 
of ardent spirits. My fellow-apprentices then rallied 
me for my efifeminacy, and told me I never could be a 
morocco-dresser, and stand as much in the water as 
I should be obliged to, unless I learned to drink my 
blackstrap. I was thought to be undei: a compulsion 
to learn to drink it. I began with a little, and every 
day gradually increased the dram; and although I 
remained in this place only six weeks, I had learned 
to love it before the end of that time. My stomach 
craved it at the usual time of serving it. In fact, I 
could tell almost as well when it was eleven o'clock 
by my stomach as I could by the watch, jexcept that 
the stomach gained time a little every day. I do not 
blame Mr. Mead for this. He was generous, and was 
as wise as most of the men o^that day in regard 
to the use of intoxicating drinks. He lived twenty 
years after this. He was a member of the Univer- 
SAlist society in Charlestown, and, often in later years, 
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did he listen to my services in the pulpit of that so- 
ciety. We mutually respected each other. 

MY SECOND APPRENTICESHIP. 

According to the principle which I have said was 
admitted as a sound one in my mother's family, I was 
not to be compelled to remain at any business if I 
was not satisfied with it. This was a very favorite 
rule with me ; and as it had had the sanction of my 
parents, I did not hesitate to press it when I felt a 
desire to leave Mr. Mead and go home. I was not 
very desirous to seek another place. But my active 
mother, after giving her consent for me to leave Mr. 
Mead, immediately set herself about finding me a sit- 
uation. There was a gentleman in the vicinity of 
my mother's residence by the name of Barnabas Ed- 
mands, a fi:'iend of our family, and his wife was slightly 
related to us, whose business was that of a brass- 
founder, — a manufacturer principally of andirons, 
shovels, and tongs, for parlor use. The question was 
put to me, whether, if his consent could be gained, I 
should be pleased to go and live with him, and leani 
that business. For some reason that I cannot now 
remember, I answered in the affirmative, and the sit; 
nation was obtained for me. There was nothing 
mean in my new master's way of treating his appren- 
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s. They ate at the same table with himself. To 
1 early, to labor industriously, and to live virtu- 
ly, were the three cardinal points of duty which 
impressed upon us. But O, how irksome was my 
jr to me ! How unwillingly did I take hold of my 
c 1 How profitlessly did I spend my time when my 
jter was not in sight ! The restraint of remaining 
Qie shop was almost insufferable. It was very 
d to break off from the pastimes of youth. I 
ie my complaints to my mother, and plead that I 

not .like the business she had put me to learn. 
; she did not listen to me. I reminded her of the 
5, that no boy was to be kept at any business that 
iid not like ; but the answer was, that I had been 
e indulged to leave my place; that I .was un- 
idy ; that I should be no more likely to be con- 
ted at any other place, and. that she could not 
sent to my returning home again. I continued 
y discontentedly for a few days, when my desires 

release became so strong, that one morning I 
. my master without the consent of any person. I 
nt that day in the streets of Charlestown, being 
eful to keep out of the sight of my mother. It 
3 about nightfall, while I was engaged at play with 
lumber of my former school-fellows, that some 
son took my hat from my head. I looked behind 
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me, and saw my mother going towards home with my 
hat in her hand. She supposed, of course, that if she 
left me without a hat, I must follow her home ; and 
such was the result. She then expostulated with 
me, and sobbed as if her heart would break. On the 
next morning she sent for my master, who came to 
the house, and talked soothingly and encouragingly 
to me ; and»on my consenting to return to him, at my 
mother's entreaty, he took me back again out of pity 
to her. He inquired if I had any fault to find with 

* 

him. I readily answered in the negative. The true 
reason why I ran away from him was, I disliked re- 
straint and labor. The only stipulation that I made 
in regard to my return was, that I should have the 
privilege of seeing the " Independence " launched, a 
seventy-four-gun ship, which was then about finished 
at the Navy Yard in Charlestown. This spectacle 
I did behold. Three attempts were made before 
she went into the water. On the first day she ran 
partly down the ways and stopped. It was said that 
the grease did not adhere to the under ways, and 
was floated oflT. The next trial was made on the 
succeeding Sunday. Screws, blocks, windlasses, and 
cables were all put in requisition ; but the immense 
hull would not move. She was then stayed up, the 
upper ways were removed, the under ways were 
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cleaned and dried, and a new and copious dressing 
of grease pnt on ; and at the next trial she went off 
brilliantl}r into her destined element. There was no 
person among the tens of thousands who witnessed 
the launching that took a deeper interest in it than 
I did. Capt William^ Bainbridge was the com- 
mander of the yard at this time — he who captured 
the Java in the fngate Constitution. 

UTTmONO AWAY A SECOND TIME. 

The launch over, and the excitement thereof paissed 
away, it became necessary for me to apply my atten- 
tion to my duties as an apprentice. My duty in the 
shop consisted principaUy in filing the rough iron 
shanks of the shovels, tongs, and andirons. It was 
warm weather, and I had never had a remarkable 
propensity for hard labor. Some strength had to 
be laid out in applying the huge file. The constant 
grating of it upon the iron was as horrid to me as 
the clanking of a prisoner's chains. Any one who 
could have discerned Ae state of my mind, and my con- 
stantly increasing disgust at this business, would have 
known that a crisis was evidently approaching. I 
tried to keep my feelings to myself; but the more I 
tried to smother them the more strength they gained. 
The result was, that I determined on leaving my 
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master without asking my mother's leave. I went to 
my master's to breakfast upon a beautiful morning ; 
and in anticipation of what I was about to do, I put 
my stomach to its utmost power of distension. I 
did not know where or when I should eat my next 
meal. Supposing that search would be made for me, 
I hid under a wharf built on piles, to which place 
I could gain access at low tide. Here I remained 
regardless of the rise of the tide, until I was nearly 
shut in. When I thought of the danger I had run, a 
shudder passed over me. Towards night I began to 
inquire of myself. Where shall I go ? Where shall 
I lay my head ? Where shall I find food ? I could 
not go home ; my feelings would not permit it ; and 
falling into company with a boy more deisperate 
than myself, he proposed that we should seek a 
lodging in a neighboring bam, and persuade a com- 
rade to bring us a bone from his master's table. 
This resolution was carried into efifect. We slept 
on the hay, having previously supped on the bone. 
Verily, "the way of the transgressor is hard." What 
must have been the sensations of my another and of 
my brothers and sisters on that night ! At the dawn, 
I and my comrade had to flee through fear of being 
discovered in the bam. And where, said I to myself, 
shall I go ? My feelings were gloomy in the extreme. 

10 
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I began to be in want. I was urged to some im- 
' mediate action by that powerful stimulus to which I 
bad been so little accustomed — an empty stomacL 
What should I do ? I adopted the resolution of the 
prodigal; and returnei home. For a few moments 
my mother affected to regard me with indifference, 
as though I had no business there^ — as though I 
had given her trouble enough, and she could endure 
it no longer. But in a few moments parental love 
drove ik\a affected indifference away, like the sun 
dispersing the clouds after a storm. She felt that 
she had exhausted her influence over me, and she 
feared that I was incurably a bad child. 

DEACON GOODWIN ADVISE^ ME. 

N. 

There was in the town a good old man, by the 
name of Goodwin, — "Deacon Gtoodwin," we always 
called him; for he held that office in the Baptist 
church. He was regarded with peculiar reverence 
by the young lads of the town, to whom he seemed 
as a model of rectitude, benevolence,, and purity. 
My mother- sent for hinji to come and see me, and 
advise me. He came, sat down by me, took my 
hand, and gave me an exhortation to uprightness 
and purity of life. There was something in the 
venerableness of his appearance; and in the ear- 
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nestness and tremulousness of his yoice, that gave 
his words much power over my mind. In the midst 
of all my levity, serious thoughts would sometimes 
intrude into my mind ; and I began about this time 
to see that if I followed my past course much longer, 
I should be ruined. I had had a desire to ship on 
board a vessel of war. The excitement of such a 
life would have greatly gratified me, if I could have 
been sure that I should not be killed by the enemy's 
shot. My mother knew that I had these propensi- 
ties ; and I think at the time she sent for the good 
deacon, she was more than half inclined to ad- 
vise me to go to sea. But she thought she would 
make one more efibrt to save her wayward son. 
She begged of me to reflect upon my past course ; to 
see that I had three times left my place ; that it 
would be difficult for her to get me another. Still, 
she would try to do so ; but, before she attempted it, 
she wished me to reflect seriously, and to choose some 
business suitable to my inclinations, that I might be 
no more tempted to run away from my master. I 
did reflect seriously ; and I concluded that, as shoe- 
makers were not obliged to labor in the hot sun, and, 
moreover, as they were not under the necessity to 
lay oiit much strength, and as they did the greater 
part of their work while sitting down, that I should 
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find that kind of business much less laborious than 
filing the iron shanks in the brass-founder's shop. 

APPBENTICED TO THE SHOEMAKINO BUSINESS. 

« 

My mother had a cousin in Lynn, by the name of 
Robert Robertson, who was engaged in the manufac- 
ture of women's shoes. She thought if she could 
prevail on him to receive me, I should learu a busi- 
ness that I liked, and should be less likely to leave 
him, because I should be removed from my playfel- 
lows and from the haunts of my earlier days. But 
the weight of the war, affecting all kinds of business 
unfavorably, had fallen with peculiar severity upon 
the town of Lynn. It was necessary to manufacture 
the shoes at a low price, and provisions of every 
kind were so high that a man's labor would scarcely 
furnish his family food. My mother probably en- 
forced her suit with tears. I speak not confidently 
of this ; for I was not present. Certain it was, it 
was not good policy for Mr. Robertson to take a 
new apprentice, in vigorous health, and one who was 
to make, so conspicuous a figure at his tableland yet 
had never taken a stitch in a shoe in his whole life. 
My mother, however, returned with the intelligence 
that he would take me ; and I was soon sent down 
to him. Among his apprentices was one young man 
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-who afterwards became a preacher among the Bap- 
tists, namely, Rev. Benjamin I. Lane. My position 
at Mr. Robertson's was not a disagreeable one. The 
toil was not hard; the society of the apprentices 
was pleasant ; Mr. R. was a very aflFable and kind 
man ; and, on the whole, I was more contented than 
I had been at any other place, except under the pa- 
ternal roof. The- shoemakers of Lynn, in that day, 
were obliged to live poorly ;' but there was one con- 
viction' that would render even a bitter meftl sweety 
namely, we Kved as well as our master did. 

TROUBLES OF THE COUNTRY AT THEIR HEIGHT. 

It was at this time that the whole country lying 
upon the shores of Massachusetts Bay was kept in a 
continual state of excitement by the British cruisers 
in those waters. Fears were entertained that they 
intended to enter the harbor of Boston, for the pur- 
pose of destroying the " Lidependence," which lay at 
the Navy Yard, getting ready for sea. Town meet- 
ings were called in Boston and Charlestown, and 
perhaps other places, to take measures for defence. 
It was about this time that the city of Washington 
was captured, and the public buildings, with the li- 
brary and archives of Congress, were burned. Great 
excesses were also committed by the enemy on tire * 

shores' of Chesapeake Bay, such as the burning of vil- 
10* 
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lages and the wanton destruction of private property. 
Tliese awful deeds roused almost the entire country 
into a flame of indignation. The party who had 
hitherto maintained that Great Britain only resisted 
the acts of the government of the United States, now 
saw that her troops made war on the innocent and 
unoflFcnding, as well as those who had arms in their 
hands ; that she not only destroyed vessels of war and 
munitions of war, but things that appertained solely 
to the arts of peace, to the fine arts, and to the sci- 
ences, and that even the chastity of the gentler sex 
was not spared. It was rumored, also, that the tri- 
umphant legions of Wellington, who had been released 
from service in Europe by the overthrow of Bonaparte, 
were to be poured upon our shores, and were to cap- 
ture, sack, and burn om* cities. None thought of su- 
ing for an inglorious peace; but all classes united, 
with the exception of a few prominent individuals, in 
preparing for resistance. The forts at the entrance 
of Boston Harbor were strengthened, and a new one 
was built on the southern section of the island now 
called East Boston. ' Bodies of citizens would go over 
in the morning, labor through the day, and return 
at night, and the next day their places would be 
supplied by others. This was all done voluntarily. 
It was said that the selectmen of Boston thought the 
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town of more importance to be preserved than a 
seventy-four-gmi ship ; and they petitioned Capt. 
Bainbridge to moor the "Independence" in such a 
position that a contest in regard to her should not 
involve the fate of the town. This was in eflFect ad- 
vising him to take her out of the harbor, and carry 
her under the guns of a very superior British force. 
He replied, that he was placed in charge of the 
property of the United States at the Navy Yard ; that 
the '* Independence " was moored in the best possible 
place for her defence ; and if he was .attacked, he 
should certainly make the best defence in his power. 
The British ships cruised about in the bay, and often 
came up to Boston Light. Governor Caleb Strong, 
of Massachusetts, called out a body of the militia to 
protect the state ; but the summer passed away without 
any descent upon the shores of our bay. So closely 
was the harbor of Boston invested that there was 
neither ingress nor egress. The fishing smacks were 
driven from their business of supplying the market. 

CAUSES OF MY LEAVING MR. ROBERTSON. 

My good master at Lynn found it somewhat diffi- 
cult to supply the wants of a large family. He had 
no less tlian five apprentices, and work for them 
could not always be obtained ; but they must be fed, 
and they all had good appetites. I think he would 
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have been willing to have some pf them run avray; 
but I had repented of my evil deeds in that respect, 
and was in no mood to resume them again. It hap- 
pened about this time that I received a slight wound 
on my knee that laid me up for a few weeks. I 
was sitting facing another lad, who was busily em- 
ployed with a sharp-pointed knife in performing the 
operation called sciving his sole-leather, or taking ofif 
the fleshy part of it ; and as he was at work on a 
piece somewhat hard, he exerted extra strength, when 
the knife slipped and entered my leg just below the 
kneepan. It was clear that I could now do no work 
for some time ; and after laying by for a day or twO; 
Mr. R. recommended, in a very kind manner, that I 
had better go home. I was accordingly placed, with 
my chest, on Salem Turnpike, a few rods from Mr. R.'s 
house, where I could take one of the Salem stages on 
its way to Boston, and thus be conveyed to my 
mother's. I did not regard this, at the time, as my 
final departure from Mr. R.'^ ; but so it proved to be. 
I suspect he gave my mother some hint, by letter or 
otherwise, that he had not business enough to give 
employment to so large a number of apprentices ; for 
I soon learned that I was not to return. Thus had I, 
for the fourth time, come back again upon my mother. 
She, however^ attached no blame to me for the last 
change. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF MT APPRElrt'ICESHIP 

WITH MR. ABEL BAKER, UNTIL MY ACQUAINTANCE 

WITH REV HOSEA BALLOU. 

A. D. 1814 TO 1821. 

My Mother's Exertions for me. — My new Master, — / was hound 
out by Indentures. »— Terms of the Apprenticeship. — Close of 
the War. — My Mother's second Marriaffe. — My first Entrance 
into a Universalist Church. — Join the Universalist Choir. -^ 
Reminiscences of Mobster Holyoke. — My first serious Attend 
tian to Mr. Tamei's Discourses. — Leading Universalists of 
CTiarlestoum in 1816. — Recollections of Dr. A. R. Thompson 
and others. — Recollections of Rev. E. Turner. — I commence to 
attend the Baptist Church. — Baptism of a Fdlow^pprentice. 

— First Baptist Church in Boston at this Day (1818). — J 
join the Handel and Haydn Society. — First Baptist sing^ 
ing Choir. — The Clergyman and the Deacons. — Annual Ex- 
cursion to Deer Island. — Mr. Baker's Apprentices described. 

— Reminiscences of an early Friend. — Rev. Mr. WinchdVs 
Sickness and Death. — State of my Mind on entering Mr. Bai- 
louts Church. — / subscribe for the Universalist Magazine. — 
A Sunday Evening's Adventure. — My three M<ndhs* Evening 
Schooling. — I begin to practise Composition. — Transferred 
to my Master's front Shop. 

MY mother's EXERTIONS FOR ME. 

My mother again made an attempt to find me a 
situation as an apprentice to the shoe or bootmaking 
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business. She searched Boston, and made personal 
application at many places, and finally obtained the 
consent of Mr. Abel Baker, then of State Street, to 
receive me. Either at her instigation or his, a legal 
contract was made, the indentures were drawn, and 
signed by all the parties. This seemed to settle the 
matter that I must remain with him until I was twenty- 
one years of age, should my life be spared. 

The head of State Street, it is known, is in the 
form of a two-pronged f6rk, the Old State House 
standing between the prongs. Mr. Baker occupied 
a building which belonged at that time to' a man by 
the name of Ozias Morse, which stood on the north 
prong, on the very site, I think, on which Bedding's 
celebrated periodical depot stands at the present day 
( 1 847 ). My master kept a front shop on State Street, 
his family lived above, and in the fourth story was the 
workshop. 

TERMS OF THE APPRENTICESHIP. 

His agreement with my mother was, that I should 
remain twa years in the front shop, in whidi he was 
almost always present, where I attended to the lesser 
duties, under his immediate inspection ; and after this 
I was to be transferred to the workshop, and placed 
under an experienced workman, to learn the art of 
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manufactaring boots. He also contracted to give me 
three months' schooling, at an evening school, at some 
time during the term I was to be with him, which was 
upwards of six years. I now considered myself settled 
fully. It seemed to me almost for life. Six years 
and upwards — how long a time I thought it I It 
was my privilege to go home to my mother's every 
Sunday ; and, accordingly, I spent that sacred day in 
Charlestown. I had* not been long with Mr. Baker 
before he began to cherish a regard for me. I posted 
his books for him, — a duty which he had never before 
had done by an apprentice, — and I sought in other 
ways to gain his good will. On a certain day I dis- 
tinctly overheard him telling one of his neighbors, in 
the next store, that he had a very useful boy ; and he 
mentioned as one proof of it the postings of the books. 

CLOSE OF THE WAR. 

It was not long after I went to live with him that the 
public mind was greatly excited by the news of the re- 
pulse of the British army, in its attack on New Orleans. 
The tried troops of Wellington, who were thought 
to be irresistible, were defeated. It should, however, 
be mentioned, that the Americans had an almost 
invulnerable position, which it was madness to attempt 
to storm. Had the British commander made his 
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principal effort on the other side of the Mississippi^ it 
would seem that he must have reached New Orleans 
without great difficulty ; but perhaps he was fearM 
that, in that case, he might have been cut off from his 
vessels, and then, if obliged to retreat, he would have 
been in a very perplexing position. It was but a 
short time after this exciting event, before another, 
of a still more exciting nature, came upon us. One 
morning, shortly after breakfast, as I was standing 
in the front shop, my attention was attracted by the 
violent ringing of the bell of the Exchange Coffee 
House. It did not seem to be an alarm of fire. T 
looked out at the door, down Statb Street, and saw 
the people running in every direction like madmen. 
Two would meet, stop and shake hands, exchange a 
word or two, and then hurry away. What can be 
the cause ? said I. At length they began to shout, 
" Peace, peace ! " " The war is ended I " and then I 
understood the matter. Among the people gen- 
erally there was a sincere joy; but there were 
not wanting those who were willing the war should 
be continued, namely, certain merchants who suffered 
great loss by the price of goods suddenly falling, and 
some of the leading opponents of the govenment, 
especially the delegates who were sent by the Hart- 
ford Convention to Washington. 
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MT mother's second MABRIAGE. 

It was about this time that my mother contracted 
a gecond marriage; and a most unfortunate one it was. 
The man was altogether unlike my father. He was 
a baker by trade ; and as my oldest brother was de- 
sirous to prepare himself for mercantile business, and 
had entered a store preparatory thereto, the new- 
comer into the family took the carriage, and assumed 
the duty of serving the customers with bread. He 
had not been but a few years in the business at 
Charlestown before everything went to ruin. But I 
will not anticipate future events ; let them come in 
their proper place. Soon after the death of my 
father, my mother, for some reason that I never fully 
understood, left the ministry of Rev. Dr. Morse, 
and attended meeting at the Baptist church. I was 
constant in my attendance, and soon got connected 
with the singing choir. This was at the time when 
Rev. William Collier was pastor. I did not, how- 
ever, remain for any great length of tittie attached 
to this choir. A singing school was opened in 
Charlestown by the celebrated Samuel Holyoke, one 
of the best of the early American composers. I at- 
tended this school. It was kept fbr the benefit of 
the choir of the Universalist congregation to which 

11 
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Rev. Edward Turner then ministered. lu due time 
the school was judged to be qualified to enter the 
singers' seats, and this brought /me acquainted in 
some slight degree with the preaching of Universal- 
ists. I have no knowledge that my father ever 
entered a Universalist meeting-house ; nor do I think 
my mother ever did, except that I knew she came 
once, in the year 1821, to hear her son, who had then 
just begun to proclaim the gospel. 

MY FIRST VISrr TO A UNHTERSALIST CHURCH. 

The first time that I was ever in a Universalist 
church was on the day of the dedication of the church 
in Charlestown, in September, 1811. It was curiosity 
alone that led me. The house was very full, I recol- 
lect ; and I went up to the gallery with a lad of my 
acquaintance. After we had md,de our way the whole 
length of the gallery, and got seated, I asked him if 
he knew what doctrines the persons believed who 
had built that house. He answered in the negative. 
I informed him, " They do not believe in a hell ;" for 
that was the only idea I had of Universalists at that 
time. When I made that annunciation to my play- 
fellow, he immediately sprang upon his feet, and, as 
soon as possible, he worked his way through the 
crowd, and left the house. I knew not until I saw 
him afterwards the cause of his sudden departure. 
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He informed me that when I told him the people who 
had built that house did not beKeve in any hell, he 
was seized with a fright, and ran out of the house, 
thinking it might be struck by lightning. I attended 
the exercises through the day. The Rev. Edward 
Mitchell, of Boston, preached the sermon of dedica- 
tion, and Rev. Hosea Ballon the sermon of installa- 
tion. IBtev. Abner Kneeland was the pastor. This 
was the first time I had seen either of these men. 
The Universalist society in Charlestown formerly wor- 
shipped in the third story of a private buildfiig on 
the east side of the main street in Charlestown, and 
near the junction of Thompson Street. I very well 
recollect their meetings in that hall, although I never 
attended them. How I happened to attend the ded- 
ication of the Universalist church I cannot imagine, 
unless it was because the schools were omitted on 
that day, to permit Master Gleason (himself a Uni- 
versalist) to attend. But to return from this di- 
gression. 

JOIN THE UNITERSALIST CHOIB. 

I think it was in the latter part of the year 1815, 
or beginning of 1816, that I entered the Universalist 
church as one of the choir. Isaac Sweetser, who will 
be remembered to this day by many of the present 
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citizens of Charlestown, was the leader. There was 
also a lad of thirteen, a very fine counter singer, or 
second treble, as we should call it now, by the name 
of Thomas White, whom I shall have occasion to 
mention again. Mr. Sweetser's voice was peculiar, 
and was heard distinctly in a full chorus ; and White's 
voice would float above all the rest, gently and sooth- 
ingly ; and every tone he uttered would be distinctly, 
heard in every part of the house. He was one of the 
most remarkable musical geniuses I ever knew. In 
disposition he was as gentle as a lamb. His musical 
talents caused him to be much sought after in conviv- 
ial assemblies ; for he could sing well a song of glee, 
as well as a hymn of praise. Mr. Holyoke was an 
inmate in his father's family, and took great delight 
in instructing the lad, and tutoring his voice. There 
was another thing which young White learned of 
Holyoke that had been better omitted. In those 
days almost every body used ardent spirits, more or 
less, as a beverage. 

BEMINISCENCES OF MA8TEB HOLYOKE. 

Of Master Holyoke I have a perfect recollection. 
He was very fond of me for several reasons. In the 
first place, I used to sing and praise his music ; in the 
second, I would occasionally give him a glass of 
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brandy; and, in the third, I made such proficiency 
under six months' instruction from him, that I could 
sing his new compositions at sight. I was young, and 
he was old ; yet he doated on my company, and I on 
his, for the musical exercises which we enjoyed to- 
gether. He was the son of a clergyman in the parish 
of East Boxford, county of Essex, Mass. He took 
up the study of music of himself, and made a very 
respectable master in that science for his day. Be 
was far from being equal to. some of the English 
musical doctors ; but he stood up a prince among the 
native-bom composers who arose after the Revolution. 
The fault with him, in the vigor of his life, was that 
he published too much. He was associated with 
Hans Gram and Oliver Holden in bringing out a 
work on the science of harmony, which went far 
before any work of the kind that had ever been pre- 
pared in the United States., At the time I knew him 
he was on the wane. Poverty had grasped him ; for 
he had never sought to protect himself against want, 
and he found it very difficult then to raise the means 
to get a piece of music through the press. He had a 
strong jealousy of foreign influence in music. He 
was on speaking terms with Dr. Jackson, the great 
organist, in Boston ; and sometimes attended the con- 
certs of the Handel and Haydn Society ; but, in his 

11* 
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last days, he thought the new composers were under 
European influence, and were seeking to keep him 
down. It was a whim of his own brain; his day had 
gone by, and he soon went to the grave. He was no 
man's enemy. He was social and gentle where ac- 
quainted, but diffident where he was not so. For the 
last two or three years of his Hfe I did not see him. 
Such are my recollectiona of Samuel Holyoke. 

The way in which I became connected with the 
choir of the Universalist congregation in Charles- 
town I have explained. 

ATTKACTED BY MB. TUBNEB'S PBEACHING. 

My eldest brother had found his attention arrested 
by the preaching of Mr. Turner, and regularly at- 
tended his meeting; but this circumstance had no 
eflfect whatever on me. It was my love of music, my 
attachment to' the singing school, and my friendship 
for young White, for whom I had contracted the 
sincerest attachment, that led ide to the Universalist 
church. I had no thought of being benefited by the 
preaching I might hear ; in fact, I did not expect to 
hear it. I did niot suppose I should give any atten- 
tion to it whatever. The eflfect of my religious 
education was yet strong. I really supposed that 
the doctrines my parents had learned me from the 
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Westminster Assembly's Catechism were the doctrines 
of the Bible. It is true that I had an innate sense 
of the injustice of endless torture. To punish a poor 
sinner endlessly, without any design 'to convert him, 
or to benefit him in any way, seemed to me highly 
unjust ; but I had no doubt that the doctrine was 
taught in the Bible. I reflected principally upon the 
parables of the rich man and Lazarus, and the sheep 
and the goats, as well as what was said l^y our Lord 
in reference to the sin against the Holy Ghost ; and I 
regarded' these parts of the Scriptures as direct and 
positive assertions of the doctrine I haT%^^entioned. 
I did not, however, dread that fate, as I had been ac- 
customed to in earlier days. The mind had been 
turned to other things ; and when occasionally I 
thought of the doctrine, it was not with the query, 
"Am I sure this doctrine is the doctrine of the Bible ?** 
but, " Am I sure the Bible is the word of God ? " The 
effect of my belief in the doctrine referred to was 
to raise the latter query. It was somewhat in this 
state of mind that I commenced my attendance at 
the Universalist church. My chief thoughts were on 
music. Months, perhaps, passed away before I paid 
attention enough to the preacher tokuow a single text 
that was announced. I took no proper thought of the 
sentiment of the hymns we sung. My chief desire 
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was not to sing with the spirit and the understandings 
but to sing correctly and with good taste, in a musical 
point of view. The feelings of devotion and piety 
which I sometimes had felt when a youth were scorched 
and withered by the doctrine of endless damnation. 
I had begun to feel that if God could inflict endless 
tortures upon his creatures, whom he had brought into 
being of his own will, with a moral constitution sub- 
ject to temptation and sin, and a thousand sources of 
temptation all around them, foreknowing that they 
would be tempted and fall, he was not a being worthy 
of love. Altogether unexpectedly I foimd myself on 
a certain Sunday listening attentively, to the discourse 
of Rev. Mr. Turner. The subject I cannot now recall, 
but I recollect that I was pleased with it. There was 
something agreeable to sound reason in it. The 
preacher's manner and style were very engaging, 
calm, dignified, perspicuous. He addressed the rea- 
son of his hearers, and through that medium their 
hearts. From this time, during the year or two that 
I attended this meeting, I was more or less interested 
in the exercises.; and the impression was made on my 
mind that Universalism was a very reasonable doc- 
trine ; that there were some passages of Scripture to 
. sustain it ; and that possibly the whole Bible might be 
correctly and truthfully explained in harmony with 
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it. Such was the state into which my brief attend- 
ance on the preaching of Mr. Turner carried me. 

LEADING UNrSTERSALISTS IN CHARLESTOWN. 

The Universalist congregation in Charlestown 
was, at that early day, very respectable for numbers 
and influence. I remember, among the leading men, 
Deacon Moses Hall, Deacon David Townsend (broth- 
er of Shippie Townsend,) John Cofran, Josiah 
Harris, Samuel Thompson, Benjamin Hurd, John 
Kettell, James K. Prothingham, Richard Prothing- 
ham, Isaac Prothingham, Barnabas Edmands, Isaac 
Tufts, Timothy Thompson, &c., &c. Dr. Abraham 
R. Thompson became a convert to the doctrine of 
Universal Salvation while- 1 attended the church ; and 
I remember very well his admission as a communi- 
cant. I tarried to witness the service in presence 
of the church, and immediately before the communion, 
on a Sabbath afternoon. Dr. Thompson was one of 
the leading men in the town — a physician of large 
practice — very highly respected for his excellent 
private character, and an ardent lover and defender 
of the truth as it is in Jesus. He remained a mem- 
ber of this church and society for many years. I hope 
never to forget him while life, or breath, or being 
last. 
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BEY. EDWABD TUBMEB. 

Of Mr. Turner, the clergyman, I will proceed to 
give my earliest recollections. He was tail and thin 
in person; not an earnest speaker, but very clear, 
and, withal, quite interesting. In that day, he ofTen 
preached on doctrinal su\)jects, which he treated with 
great candor ; and he seldom failed of making a deep 
impression upon his hearers. There was a winning 
sweetness in his manner which produced no small ef- 
fect. He was not so well calculated to arouse a 
congregation as some others; but he made up for* 
that deficiency by his perspicuity, his persuasiveness, 
the music of his voice, the purity of his style, the 
strength, brevity, and clearness of his arguments. He 
was higMy respected in Charlestown, where he re- 
mained until the year 1824, when an unhappy diflB- 
culty arose on the subject of future limited punish- 
ment, which resulted in his removal. He went to 
Portsmouth, N. H., where he remained four years ; 
thence he removed to Charlton, Mass., and took 
the pastoral care of the Unitarian society in that 
town. His stay there, however, was brief. He had 
connected himself with the Unitarians ; and not ob- 
taining, if indeed he desired, a subsequent settlement, 
he was left without employment as a clergyman in 
his old age. But I must return to my narrative. 
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I COMMENCE TO ATTEND THE BAPTIST CHUBCH. 

My attendance at the Universalist cimrch in Charles- 
town was not of loi^ Suration. Some little difficulty 
arose, — I can scarcely remember, what it concerned, — 
when I left the choir. The only rel^oos impressions 
which I brought away finally from this meeting were, 
that certain very strong reasons conld be assigned for 
the truth of UniversaUsm— reasons drawn from the 
Word of God ; and I became persuaded, also, that at 
least some of the passages which were generally quot- 
ed to prove the doctrine of endless misery were justly 
capable of another interpretation ; but I was by no 
means a convert to the belief that the whole Bible 
could be reconciled with that doctrine. I had not 
been a diligent hearer of the Word. I could but feel 
some reverence for the Bible as a divine book ; and yet 
many doubts had crept into my mind, resulting from 
the fact that I had believed the doctrine of endless mis- 
ery was clearly taught in it. The preaching of Mr. 
Turner had led me to think it was easy to explain 
certain parts of the Scriptures in harmony with Uni- 
versaUsm, which seemed to me a very rational doctrine, 
or, perhaps I. should say, it seemed to me very ration- 
al that the doctrine of endless misery should be false. 
How can it be true ? I began to inquire — a doc- 
trine so horrid, so cruel, so partial, so unlike every- 
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thing we see of God in nature — how can it be true ? 
Bat, perhaps, I said, it was asserted in certain parts 
of the Bible ; thou^ there were passages which I 
knew had been thought to prove it, that evidently did 
not refer to the subject, and other passages seemed to 
show that all men were the objects of the Divine 
Love, and would be saved. I was a kind of half con- 
vert to Universalism intellectuallj, but still left willi 
doubts as to the point whether the Bible was true, 
and whether it did not contradict itselfl The preach- 
ing of Mr. Turner certainly had tended to strengtiien 
my faith in the Scriptures ; but I did not hear him suf- 
ficiently to get the full benefit of his teachings. On 
leaving his congregation, my attention was turned to 
the choir of the First Baptist society in Boston. Two 
of my fellow-apprentices were members of that choir, 
and I had been in the way of hearing much said re- 
specting its members and its operations. When it 
was found that I could be induced to leave the Uni- 
versalis t, choir in Charlestown, no effort was spared, 
on the part of my fellows, to bring me into connec- 
tion with the choir to which they belonged. I had 
received lessons on the violoncello from *' Master 
Holyoke," and by this time I could execute common 
church music very well. The first evening that I vis- 
ited the vestry of the Baptist society I was invited 
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to play the instrument I have named. The pastor^of 
the society, Rev. James M. Winchell, was somewhat 
skilled in music, and had a fine voice, and sometimes 
led the choir in their rehearsals. He watched my 
performances quite closely on the evening referred to. 
In the course of it he called on the choir to sing an 
anthem in which occurred a solo, with an easy base 
accompaniment. He sung the solo, and I accom- 
panied him with my best efforts. He was gratified, 
and expressed his gratification aloud to the choir. 
It may well be conceived that a young man like me 
would have been very well pleased with his compli- 
ments. As soon as it became known that I might 
be persuaded to join the choir, every persuasion was 
used to bring about that object. I was by no means 
insensible to flattery ; and the attentions showed me 
inclined me to unite myself with them ; and I re- 
mained among them for two or three years. 

BAPTISM OF A FELLOW-APPRENTICE. 

Among the striking incidents during my connection 
with the Baptist choir, was the conversion of one of 
my fellow-apprentices, himself one of the choir, — I^ 
mean the present Rev. Thomas G. Parnsworth, of 
Waltham. He was a nephew of my master, and had 
lived with his uncle from the time the lad was eight 
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or tea years old. He was a well-intentioned young 
man^ and we all regarded him with friendly feelings. 
He suddenly began to be gloomy and taciturn^ albeit 
his natural temper was cheerftd and social. This, 
after a few days, strongly attracted my attention ; 
and I was several times on the point of askii^ him 
whether he was unwell, or had heard of the sickness 
or death of any friend; for I knew he had parents, 
and brothers, and sisters residing in the country. 
The apparent disconsolateness of our young friend 
put a check upon our conversation in the shop, and a 
large sh^e of the d^y passed in silence. At length, 
we missed him from his sleeping apartment, and were 
informed that a chamber had been assigned to him 
below. On inquiring the reason, we were told that 
he was undei' concern of mind, or, in other words, 
that he was in the first stages of conversion ; and 
Mrs. Baker, being herself a Galvinist in almost 
every respect, saw fit to separate him from the rest 
of the apprentices as muph as possible, especially at 
night, that the good work might go on without" inter- 
ruption. How his evenings and mornings were spent 
I knew not, but I supposed in earnest and very sin- 
cere prayers for salvation. In this way passed 
events for some weeks. We could all perceive that 
Mrs. Baker was deeply pleased. Young Farnsworth 
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was granted more leisure, and had certain favors 
shown him that made one of our number express a 
wish to fall under conviction himself. The matter 
went on until we were told that our fellow-appren- 
tice had been carried entirely through, or, in other 
words, had been brought otU. He soon went before 
the Baptist church, where several of us attended wor- 
ship, related his experience, and was received as a 
candidate for baptism. On the next Sunday morn- 
ing, he came into our bedroom before we had risen, 
and said, with due formality and grace, " Are you not 
going to rise, and go down and see your fellow-ap- 
prentice follow Jesus into the water in baptism ? " 
They told him they should certainly go, and added, 
I am sorry to say, that they should be happy to see 
the distinguished personage whom he named. I 
have no recollection of attending this service; for 
although I had no doubt that young Farnsworth was 
perfectly sincere, it did not make that deep impres- 
sion on me that it might be expected to have done. 
I reasoned in the following manner": " I know not 
whether this is the work of God or not. K it be, I 
shall be converted in due time, unless it is deter- 
mined, in the (Jounsels of God, that I am not to be 
saved. K I am to be damned, there is no help for 
it." This was on the presumption that the doctrines 
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of the Catechism were true, which in my view might 
or might not be ; for even if the Bible was the Word 
of God, the doctrinje of Universalism was as likely to 
be true as the opposite. Such was the unsettled 
state of my mind. I was wavering on all religious 
subjects. The conversation of infidel journeymen in 
the workshop had an^ evil effect upon me ; but the 
preaching of Mr. Turner which I had heard still had 
influence over me, and inclined me to believe that the 
Bible was the Word of God. I paid very little at- 
tention to the doctrines preached at the Baptist 
church which I attended. Mr. Winchell, the pastor, 
was a very amiable man. I had a df ep respect for 
him, but none for his doctrines. I used generally to 
sleep during part of his sermons, and spend the rest 
of the time in examining the books of music, or in 
gazing idly about upon the congregation. When the 
preaching attracted my attention, it was usually in a 
strain that would make people Baptists rather than 
Christians. I do not mean to say that Baptists 
are not Christians ; but a man may be a Baptist, in a 
sectarian sense, without being a Christian, and it 
seemed to me at the time that the great object of 
the preaching I heard was to make men Baptists. I 
confess, however, I was not an attentive listener. 
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FIBST BAPTIST BIEETING-HOUSE. 

YouDg Faraswortli; as I have shown, joined the 
church. It produced no material change in his life. 
He was a young man of good temper, good affections, 
and good habits always. The only difference I saw 
in him was, that he was more strict in his attendance 
at church; went regularly to the conference and 
prayer-meetings ; took a deep interest in " revivals," 
which he felt very confident were the work of God, 
and was more staid and sober in his outward deport- 
ment. The meeting-house of the First Baptist so- 
ciety, at this time, was in what was then called Back 
Street. It mtst be remembered that all that section 
of Boston lying between Causeway, Prince, Salem, 
Merrimac, and Leverett Streets was once a basin, or 
cove. ' The street called North Margin Street was on 
the very margin of the water. A dyke, or causeway, 
was built from Prince Street to Leverett Street, and 
the cove was then called the mill-pond. This cause- 
way afterwards became the site of the present Cause- 
way Street. The marsh reached up originally both 
to Prince Street and Back Street, the latter being 
now that section of Salem Street which lies between 
Prince and Hanover Streets. On the comer of Back 
and Stillman Streets stood the First Baptist meeting- 
,12* 
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house, set some tliirty or forty rods in the rear of 
Back Street ; and a wide plank footway or platform 
led over the marshy ground from the street to the 
edifice. This building stood, in part, over the water, 
at my earliest recollection ; and a flight of steps led 
from a door in the rear of the church down into the 
water; and this was the place of baptism. But at 
the time of which we are writing (1819), the mill- 
pond had been principally filled up, by the removal 
of a vast body of material from Beacon Hill, prepara- 
tory to the more compact settlement of the west part 
of Boston. Baptisms were performed at the mi}! 
site, near the eastern end of Causeway Street; and 
it was here that young Famsworth was immersed. 

I JOIN THE HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETT. 

I was still an attendant at the Baptist church, and, 
for aught I could foresee, I was likely to remain so. 
The society of the young persons who composed the 
choir, especially of one of them, was very agreeable to 
me. They made up about all the world that I asso- 
ciated with, save a few members of the Handel and 
Haydn Society, which I had also, by the solicitation of 
Mr. Bailey, its vice-president, joined. My soul was 
much more engrossed in the study of music than in 
learning the art of manu&cturing boots and shoes, 
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although I had solenmly bound myself; by legal inden- 
tures, to do the latter. The maimer of my becoming 
connected with the society last named was as follows : 
The gentleman referred to was^ appointed by the gov- 
ernment of that society to visit the various singing 
choirs in the vicinity of Boston, make himself ac- 
quainted with the proficiency and talents of the 
members, and invite such as he thought were quali- 
fied to join the society. I was then with the choir of 
the Universalist society in Charlestown. He em- 
braced an opportunity to hear the leading members 
sing, and at'once gave young White and myself the 
card of invitation. White was truly an acquisition, 
with his elegant counter voice, his correct ear, and 
perfect confidence. He was about fourteen years of 
age, and, although so young, he sang, at a public con- 
cert, the song from the " Messiah," " He was despised 
and rejected of meiit," to which his voice was per- 
fectly adapted ; and it produced a great eflfect on the 
audience. They applauded him warmly. We shall 
have occasion to mention him again. 

FIRST BAPTIST SINGING CHOIB. 

I havq already stated that the members of the 
First Baptist singing choir were almost my only 
associates. Six days in the week I was sure to be 
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found at Mr. Abel Baker's shop, and on Sunday 
equally sure to be seen at the Baptist church. My 
services were transferred from the violoncello to the 
large bass viol ; and a salary of some twenty-five or 
thirty dollars a year was paid me. The choir was 
one of the most efficient in the city. On Thanks- 
giving days it was not customary to hold meetings^ 
except in the forenoons, in most of the churches in 
Boston; but at the First Baptist meetings were 
holden in the afternoon. A large audience attended 
the latter service, for many persons came in from the 
neighboring societies ; and it was quite usual to make 
no small preparation for the occasion. The choir, 
especially, prepared themselves to give a splendid 
musical entertainment. Every effort was made, by 
long practice, and by hiring extra assistance, to have 
the day go off well at our church. On one occasion, 
I well remember that we had some of the best instru- 
mentalists in Boston. The accompaniments to some 
of the solos were composed by myself, and were per- 
formed on that day. I felt myself highly flattered 
by the circumstances; and wrote that down in my 
memory as one of the great days of my life. 

THE CLERGYMAN AND THE DEACONS. 

Among the pfbminent members of this church at 
the time, I remember the pastor, Rev. J. M. Win- 
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chell, Deacons Snow, Loring, and Sullivan, and sev- 
eral others. The pastor was a young man, of very 
gentle and amiable disposition, persuasive rather than 
powerM as a preacher, a diligent student, and one 
who, had he lived, would have stood high in the 
world, and especially in the class of Christians with 
whom he was connected. But his health gave *igns 
of failing; he showed every indication that he would 
ere long be cut down by consumption. His sickness 
and death will be mentioned hereafter. Deacon 
Snow was a very devout, good man. He kept a 
grocery store at the North End, and was the father of 
Dr. Snow, the author of the History of Boston. All 
the deacons were very attentive at public worship, 
and were never absent unless they were sick. 
Deacon Snow was a man of good common sense, but 
understood little of the science of music. He excited 
my risible organs, on a certain Sabbath day, as I was 
going out of church, in a manner I shall never forget. 
It was in the winter, near the beginning of the year 
1819. The Sunday was one of the shortest in the 
year, and the close of the day was cloudy. A long 
sermon had been preached by the Rev. Mr. Davie^, 
of South Beading, who, at the close, gave out impfii- 
dently a hymn of six verses, long metre. Our chor^ 
ister had strong fears that we should be unable to 
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read the hymn, so rapidly was it becoming dark; 
and he therefore gave out a very lively traie called 
" Antigua," that we might go through the service the 
more quickly. It may well be judged, that, under 
the circumstances, the singing of this hymn was very 
quickly done. After the benediction I hurried out 
of the house, and met Deacon Snow at the door. 
Said he, " I was very glad, Mr. Whittemore, that you 
sung that hymn in short metre ] for if you had sung it 
in long metre, you would not have got throu^ until 
it was so dark you would have been unable to read 
the words." The deacon supposed, because we sung 
it with rapidity, that we sung it in short metre. 
Deacon Loring kept a bookstore in Washington 
Street, at the head of Water Street. He was the 
first editor of the " Christian Watchman," which 
stood for many years as the only Baptist weekly 
journal in Boston. We believe it was the first Bap- 
tist newspaper published in the United States. He 
lived to a good old age, and became perfectly blind 
in the latter part of his life. Deacon Sullivan had 
been a wholesale grocer. These three men were 
respectable, and conferred honor on the church. The 
chorister was Mr. Bbenezer Nichols, a man of good 
voice, at that day, and a very good timist. ' He had 
a salary of about one hundred dollars per year for 
his services 
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THE EXCUBSION TO DEE& ISLAND. 
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Once a year, in July or August, the choir made an 
excursion to Deer Island, in .Boston Harbor. This 
island was fitted up with dancing-halls and bowling- 
alleys, and parties from Boston firequently went down 
there, dicing the sultry season, for purposes of recre- 
ation. There were then no railroads, and the mod- 
em practice of going to some grore in a neighboring 
town for a festival was unknown. Neither were 
there steamboats in the harbor of Boston, except on 
rare occasions. The party going down to the island 
on a pleasure excursion hired a packet-sloop, which 
would be at the proper wharf early in the morning, 
and by six o'clock all would be on board, and the 
master would make sail. Some few instrumental per- 
formers would give us a well-known march or air, and 
the party would go off in great glee. There were, at 
times, however, circumstances to dampen the feelings. 
The captain was dependent almost entirely upon the 
wind to get' down the harbor ; and if there was an 
adverse wind or a calm, it seriously lessened the 
enjoyment. The passage to Deer Island occupied 
sometimes one hour, and at others two or three, as 
the wind might be ; but we wiU suppose the party to 
have arrived at the island. Here the most of the 
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passengers disembarked, and began the enjoyments 
of the day. Some danced, some played at ten-pins, 
some wandered in the shady places, and others upon 
the sea-shore. Lemonade was provided in great 
quantities, to which it was customary to apply cer- 
tain intoxicating qualities, if they were desired, which, 
it must be confessed, was very frequently the case. 
Some of the more adventurous of the party would 
not leave the vessel in the morning, but, after the 
rest had gone on shore, they would go down the bay, 
beyond the farthest islands, and spend three or four 
hours in taking fish. These would be brought to the 
island in season to be prepared for dinner, in chow- 
der and other forms, and after this meal the whole 
party gave themselves up to enjoyments on the isl- 
and. As the day waned, tea would Jbe served, and 
at sundown the party would re-embark for Boston, 
and come up the harbor dancing and singmg, some 
glad that the day was passed and others very sorry. 
Such was the annual festival of a singing choir at 
the time referred to. 

MR. baker's apprentices. 

. There was a singular coincidence in the names ^f 
Mr. Baker's apprentices. Of the five, four were 
named Thomas^ to wit : Thomas Farnsworth, Thomas 
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Warren, Thomas Whittemore, and Thomas White. 
Three of them, it will be perceived, were Thomas 
W*s, i. e. their family name commenced with W; 
and Thomas Whittemore and Thomas White bore a 
still nearer resemblance. The oldest apprentice was 
Josiah Field, from Dorchester. He was an honest, 
benevolent individual, who would part with his last 
cent to do a friend a kindness. On arriving at 
twenty-one years of age, he worked as a journeyman 
for a time with his master, and eventually settled in 
Randolph, Mass. Farnsworth, as I shall have occa- 
sion to show, became a preacher of universal grace. 
Warren united himself in marriage to Mrs. Baker's 
long-tried and faithful aid in the kitchen. Miss Pot- 
ter, who made him a good wife. She died without 
issue, some years afterwards. White, poor fellow, 
left Mr. Baker's family after remaining there a year 
or two. He was one of the most generous, social, 
pleasant young men I ever knew, and 0, how deeply 
did I enjoy his society 1 His musical talents were 
great ; and many were the happy hours we spent in 
the study and performance of vocal and instrumental 
music. Those hours cannot return. I look back 
upon them as sunny spots in the season of my early 
manhood. I had no cares worthy to be mentioned. 
The anxieties I have since felt had not then even for 
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once clouded my brow. Happy, happy days ! But in 
the midst of these enjoyments White was taken from 
me. He grew weary of the routine of his life at 
Mr. Baker's ; and his parents, not having the power 
to be strict with him, unluckily permitted him to 
leave his place. I think many fathers have buried 
sons who have not mourned as deeply as I did the 
absence of that young man. His end was lamentable. 
His social qualities and musical talents often led him 
into jovial society, and the ha^it of using intoxicating 
drinks was then very common. Some few years after- 
wards, a young woman, whom he passionately loved, 
and who had for some time received his visits, dis- 
missed him, and in a fit of deep disappointment he 
— -r-died. I saw his poor, heart-broken mother 
afterwards, and had the satisfaction of knowing that 
a sermon of mine at Charlestown, to which she lis- 
tened with tearful attention, gave her great consola- 
tion. It was from the text, " He that is dead is 
freed from sin," Thus are the ties of human life 
sundered. 

KEMEMBRANCE OF AN EARLY FBIENIX 

I avail myself of this opportunity to mention the 
brother of my master, namely, Timothy M. Baker, 
^e of my sincerest friends in these early days. My 
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acquaintance with him was formed even while I was 
a boy of ten years. He then kept a circulating 
library in Charlestown, where, as I have shown, my 
boyhood was spent. I used frequently to be in his 
store, and at times, perhaps, rendered myself some- 
what useful to him. He was a man of very generous 
disposition, and believed in the doctrine of the final 
happiness of all men before I myself was brought to 
the knowledge of it. After I went into the family of 
his brother, I did not learn for some weeks that they 
were related to each other. He felt a deep interest 
in my advancement and prosperity. At the latter 
part of my apprenticeship he knew that I had em- 
braced the doctrine of Universalism, and that I con- 
templated entering the ministry, and he felt the 
strongest desires for my success. One condition he 
imposed upon me, namely, that I should be sure to let 
him have seasonable notice when I should preach for 
the first time, and if it was in his power he would 
certainly be present. He fulfilled his intention, as 
we shall see in the proper place. I cheerfully bear 
testimony that he was a sincere Christian. In his 
former life, as I have heard him say, he was high spir- 
ited and proud. As he advanced in years, this pas- 
sion yielded more and more to the power of the 
gospel, and I am not sure that I ever knew a man 
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who was enabled to bear trials and adversities more 
meekly and resignedly than he. He believed and 
trusted in God; all was right in his view. In the 
deepest trials he always saw something to be thank- 
fid for ; tears of gratitude would flow when the most 
of men would have been cast down without relief. 
' Ah I that is the way to take human life. Let us cher- 
ish a faith whose keen eye can pierce through the 
darkest clouds. Men believe too little in God. Is 
He not able to overrule all things for good ? Is His 
wisdom not sufiBcient? Is he not infinitely kind? 
Why, then, should we not trust in Him ? He can 
bring good out of evil and light out of darkness. 

** The Lord can dear the darkest skies. 
Can give us day for night, 
Make drops of sacred sorrow rise 
To rivers of delight." 

Such were the sentiments of my friend whom I have 
described. I have sometimes thought that his lot in 
life was hard, too hard. I could scarcely reconcile it 
with the belief that " the righteous are recompensed 
in the earth, much more the wicked and the sinner " 
(Proverbs xi. 31); but when I saw his cheerfulness, 
his gratitude, his reconciliation to God, yea, his hap- 
pinessy under what other people would have called 
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trials, I was obliged to say with the Psalmist, " Great 
peace have they which love thy law, and nothing shall 
oflfend them." 

B£V. MB. WINCHELL'S DEATH. 

The time was now approaching when I should 
leave the Baptist choir, and no longer attend the 
church at which I had been present so steadily for 
two or three years. A very important change was 
soon to take place in my views, feelings, and pursuits ; 
but I knew it not. The future to me was dark. Pre- 
viously, however, to narrating these circumstances, 
let me give an account of the sickness and death of 
Rev. Mr. Winchell, for whom I had contracted so 
sincere a love. He was feeble from the time I 
first saw him. In the course of the year 1819, it 
became evident, too evident, to all his friends, that 
he was sinking into a consumption. He was obliged 
to discontinue his pulpit labors. I can see him now, • 
as he used to sit there while others preached, watch- 
ing the manner in which his congregation heard the 
Word, and the evidences they gave that they were 
affected and profited thereby; but he was obliged 
soon to leave his pulpit and meeting-house altogether. 
He appeared no more in the vestry, to lead in the 
prayer-meeting, or in the rehearsals of the choir. 
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Journeying afforded him no permanent relief. He 
confined himself to his house, which I well remember 
was in Hanover Street, in that section then called 
Middle Street, and nearly opposite the Second Con- 
gregational church, of which Rev. Henry Ware, Jr., 
was pastor. Mr. Winchell's friends could not believe 
that so valuable a man was to be taken away, in the 
very midst of his usefulness. Prayers repeatedly 
ascended to the Throne of Grace that he might be 
spared, if it was consistent with the will of God; 
and if the sincere desires of the soul are to be re- 
garded as prayer, thousands prayed to the same effect 
who did not go through the outward form of bowing 
their knees to the Father. Mr. W. was a favorite 
in Boston. But, in spite of all these entreaties, he 
continued to smk ; his end was hastening on. At 
one of the meetings of the choir, I suggested the 
propriety of having a portrait of the pastor painted 
at our expense ; and the proposition was at once ac- 
ceded to, and some eighty or one hundred dollars were 
raised by subscription for the purpose. True to my 
impulses of communicativeness, I hurried to his house 
to see him, a day or two afterwards, to inform him 
what the choir proposed to do, and to ask his con- 
sent. I told him (what I am fearful was not strictly 
true) that we did not suppose he was about to die. 
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I assured him that we had hopes of his recovery; 
but the desire to have the portrait had arisen very 
suddenly in the choir ; and, although he was sick, we 
solicited his acquiescence in our desire to send an 
artist to the house', at such times as he and his family 
might judge to be convenient. He acquiesced very 
cheerfully. He was then confined to his chamber ; he 
could sit up a part of the day without great fatigue. 
The artist engaged was Mr. James Frothingham, who 
stood very high in that day. On being finished, the 
portrait was left with his family; and at their re- 
moval from Boston} we believe it went into the hands 
of the deacons of the church. The steel engraving 
that appeared shortly after his death was copied 
from this. Alternate lights and shades appeared in 
Mr. Winchell's case ; but it was apparent to all, 
through the fall of 1819, that he was sinking. He 
died in February, 1820. At the last, his sufferings 
were very great. On one occasion, when dying al- 
most with his cough, as he sat gasping in bed, he 
exclaimed, " How can I endure this ? It is too 
much to bear 1 " but he immediately checked himself 
and said, " Peace, peace, be still ; my Saviour had to 
bear more ! " At last he entered his rest. How 
vividly do I remember the day of his funeral ! The 
choir made preparation to perform their part in an 
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impressive manner. There was not one of them who 
was not moV'ed even to tears. With some, this was 
not because they believed the doctrines he had 
preached, but because they loved the man for his ami- 
ability, and sympathized very deeply with his widow 
and little children. The solemn anthems touched the 
hearts of all of us. After an introductory by the 
choir, the aged Mr. Grafton, of Newton, offered 
prayer. A hymn was sung, and then the sermon 
was preached by Dr. Baldwin, of the Second Baptist 
church, from the words, " He was a bright and shin- 
ing light." Rev. Daniel Sharp, of the Third Baptist 
church, offered the concluding prayer ; another anthem 
was sung, and the benediction pronounced. A pro- 
cession was then formed, consisting of the churches 
and congregations of the First, Second, and Third 
Baptist societies, the reverend clergy of the town, 
citizens, carriages, &c., which proceeded up Salem to 
Hanover Street, down Hanover to Charter, and up 
Charter to the North Burying-ground. The services 
at the First Baptist church, during the few succeeding 
Sabbaths, were very solemn. Dr. Baldwin and Mr. 
Sharp supplied the pulpit two of these days; and 
the sermon of the latter, especially his allusions at 
the close, threw the whole congregation into tears. 
Thus one of the ties that bound me to the Baptist 
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congregation was sundered ; and as some little diflS- 
culty shortly after arose in the choir, it became easy 
to misettle me. These facts coming to the knowledge 
of the president of the choir of the Second Univer- 
salist society, of which Rev. Hosea Ballon was pastor, 
I received an invitation to join them, and preside at 
the violoncello, at a salary of fifty-two dollars per 
annum. This was, perhaps, in May or June, 1820. 
Having thus brought up the narrative of my connec- 
tion with the First Baptist society to a completion, 
I will go back to show the progress of my mind in 
ihe doctrine of Universalism. 

STATE OF MY MIND ON ENTEBING MR. BALLOU'S CHURCH. 

Since I had attended the Universalist meeting in 
Charlestown, I had been persuaded that strong rea- 
sons could be ofiFered in favor of Universalism, both 
from reason and the Scriptures ; but I was not con- 
vinced that all the Bible could be properly explained 
harmoniolisly with that doctrine, nor was I perfectly 
persuaded of the truth of the Holy Scriptures. The 
belief that the doctrine of endless misery was incul- 
cated therein, led me to doubt whether they were 
the Word of God. I had a desire to hear more on 
the subject of Universalism. I recollect that, in the 
month of June, 1819, a stranger came up into the 
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workshop of Mr. Baker, soliciting subscriptions to 
the " Universalist Magazine," a small weekly paper 
about to be commenced, and to be edited by the Rev. 
Hosea Ballou. It was not necessary for him to urge 
me to subscribe for it; for although I had not the 
price of a year's subscription ($2,50) in the world, 
I trusted that, sometime before the year should end, 
I should have it, and should thus be enabled t© dis- 
charge the obligation. I cannot describe the interest 
with which I read this little paper. It seemed to me 
to contain " sound doctrine." Whenever Mr. Ballou 
had a controversy, I clearly saw that he was too 
mighty for his opponent, which served to show me 
that Universalism was capable of a strong defence, 
and that it could not be put down. I knew it had 
been said that the Universalist clergy were a very 
cunning class of people ; and I was therefore the 
more careful to mark whether the ease with which 
he vanquished his theological antagonists was to be 
attributed to the superiority of his talents, or to the 
agreement of his doctrines with the Bible. I soon 
became convinced it was the latter. The arguments 
showed this. The strength that vanquished was not 
the strength of the preacher, but of his cause. 

The reading of this paper brought up vividly again 
the impressions I liad received from hearing the Rev. 
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Mr. Turner at Charlestown ; and I became qiiite 
persuaded that Universalism was a doctrine of the 
Scriptures, and that if the ^ble was the Word of 
God, the doctrine was the doctrine of God. Still, at 
this time (July, 1819), I was an attendant at the 
Baptist meeting, for I did not leave there until the 
spring of 1820. 

A SUNDAY evening's ADVENTUBE. 

I remember vividly, that, at the close of a rehearsal 
at the Baptist vestry, one Sabbath evening in July, 
1819, 1 was pursuing my way home, and passed by 
the Second Universalist meeting-house. Seeing the 
house lighted, and a great crowd within, I stepped 
into the entry (for I could press my way no further), 
and heard a few sentences at the very close of a dis- 
course. The house was perfectly full, even to the 
stairways and aisles. It was Hosea Ballon who was 
preaching. The subject of the discourse seemed to 
be, that no man could have rest in a spirit of hatred ; 
that Jesus and all his apostles were filled with the 
spirit of love, and that the rest which they enjoyed 
was the rest that belonged to love ; that all the hap- 
piness enjoyed by true believers resulted from their 
love. At the close, the preacher exhorted his breth- 
ren to live in the spirit of love, and to let not the 
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go down upon their wrath; for in loving thcj 
ited their Grod and their Redeemer. These 
ghts made a lasting impression npon my mind ; 
when afterwards I became acquainted with Mr. 
)n's writings, I found that this sermon, to the 
Dg of which I was so attentive a listener, was 
wenlj-fifili of his "Series of Lectores," so called, 
was from the text, Zeph. iii. 17: "He will rest 
is love." This fact, bnt more especially the 
ing of the " Universalist Magazine," inclined me 
^ and more towards Universalism. 

MY THBEE MONTHS* EVENING SCHOOLING. 

was provided, in my indentm'es, that my master 
Id give me, sometime daring my seven years' 
enticeship, three months' evening schooling. It 
not a large term of schooling for so long a time 
jrvice ; but it was the amount he agreed to give 
emd he was faithful to his engagement. In the 
er of 1819-20, he said to me, " Thomas, I am to 
you three months' evening schooling during youi* 
enticeship ; and you must receive it this winter, 
in the middle of the next winter you will be 
ity-one years of age." Whether this stipulation 
egard to schooling was made at the wish of 
mother; I am unable to say. I am quite sure 
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it was not at mj own suggestion, for I thought little 
^ of schooling at the time the arrangement was made. 
Probably she supposed, that, althoii^ I had had 
the customary opportunity of attending the public 
schools, I had not well improved it, and that there 
was a lack in my education. When Mr. Baker pro- 
posed to me, near the dose of 1819, that I should 
conmi^ice my term of schooling, I was very willing 
to do so. " What studies will you pursue ? " said ho. 
" Writing and arithmetic ? " I answered, " No, sir ; 
for," said I, <' I can write a tolerable hand. I know 
better how to write than whcU to write." I informed 
him I thought I should be pleased to study English 
grammar. '^ Grammar I " said he ; " grammar I What 
need has a bootmaker of a knowledge of grammar ? " 
I replied that I did not know ; that I could write as 
weU, probably, as bootmakers in general ; and tliat I 
was not dull at figures, as he knew ; for I had kept hia 
books to his satisfaction. The truth was, although 
I remembered perfectly the routine of my school-boy 
recitations, yet I knew there was something about 
the science of grammar that I did not understand. 
There were many cases of error passed under my 
notice, in which I could not point out precisely the 
violation of the rules. I" was sensible that my knowl- 
edge of grammar was very deficient. Moreover, I 
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was very much interested in those little matters 
called points — commas, semicolons, colons, &c. I' 
had a strong desire to know how to place these, 
a matter that I could not recollect ever to have 
studied in my whole life. My master made no ob- 
jection to my pursuing the study of grammar, but he 
could not see what need there was that a bootmaker 
should know that science. I could not see the need, 
but I had a desire to know the science ; and I felt 
sure that my skill in wilting and ciphering were far 
aliead of my knowledge of language. Whether he se- 
lected my teacher, or whether I selected him myself, 
I cannot say ; but one thing is certain, I had a com- 
petent one. Israel Alger, Jr., who had been edu- 
cated for a Baptist clergyman, was at this time 
teaching a private school for young men and misses 
in Boston. He was the author of the abridgement 
of Murray's Grammar called Alger's Murray. The 
room in which he kept when I attended his school 
was on the south side of Market Street (now, 1848, 
called Comhill), and near the building in which the 
"Trumpet" office was kept from A. D. 1829 to 
1839. Here, for three months, my evenings were 
spent, and these months were probably December, 
1819, and January and February, 1820. I took hold 
of the grammar with great avidity. Orthography 
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and etymology I despatched in a few. evenings. 
Here I realized the benefit of my former training at 
the common school in Charlestown. I gathered up 
the lessons I then learned, which had but partially 
faded from my mind, and I brought them into use, 
and understood them. When I came to syntax, I was 
actually delighted with my pursuit. I had now got 
hold of the very matter I wanted. This was the 
desideratum ; this enabled me to understand lan-r 
guage ; this qualified me to see and correct mistakes, 
and enabled me to know whether my own composition 
was correct or not. I studied the rules of syntax 
very diligently, and endeavored to impress them 
upon my mind, I took a delight in the employ- 
ment; and when I read an article in a newspaper 
or book, if there occurred violations of the rules of 
syntax, I observed them, and knew what rules were 
violated. In this profitable manner my three months' 
evening schooling passed away ; but, alas ! the time 
was too shortv It expired just as I bdgan the study 
of punctuation. Thus I was left half satisfied ; I 
had not learned the art of placing the points ; I was 
determined to embrace the first opportunity that 
offered for gaining that knowledge. 
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I BEGIN TO PRACTISE COMPOSITION. 

Perhaps from my eighteenth or nmeteenth year I 
had been aiming to advance in the art of composition. 
I wrote on religious subjects somewhat ; I perpetrated 
rhyme ; I read as I could during my very few leisure 
hours ; but I labored under great embarrassments. I 
had no private room in which to write. My bedroom 
in the attic contained neither chair nor table. I used 
to write upon the shoemakers' bench, while I was in 
the back-shop. My lap-board, placed upon, my knees, 
formed my table ; my pen and ink were hidden in 
the drawer of the bench, where my paper and manu- 
script also lay. I snatched moments to write when 
thoughts came to me. If I heard footsteps on the 
stairs, all signs of writing at once disappeared. 
Sometimes I wrote in my chamber, kneeling at my 
chest, and making the lid of it my table. In these 
ways I wrote the first sermon I preached. When, 
years afterwards, I read the life of Rev. Noah Wor- 
cester, by Rev. Henry Ware, Jr., I was struck with 
the following passage, as showing a phase in the 
life of that good man, which my own experience some- 
what resembled: "With no means of subsistence 
but the labor of his own hands, he yet contrived to 
make time for the studies -that interested him. In 
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order to do this it was necessary to subject himself to 
' excessive labor while at work ; * to snatch intervals 
as he could between school hours in the winter, on 
the Sabbath, and in the night when others were sleep- 
ing. At this period, and for many years after, he 
employed himself a portion of the time in shoe- 
making; and much of his studying and writing was 
done while he sat at work upon his bench. At the 
end of the bench lay his lap-board, with his pen, ink, 
and paper upon it. When thoughts came upon him 
clearly, and were ready to be expressed, he laid down 
his shoe, placed the lap-board on his knees, and wrote. 
In this way, he informs us, he wrote ^ nearly half of 
all that he wrote on religious subjects, before he began 
to preach ; — including the five sermons which formed 
his stock to begin with, and the first pamphlet which 
he ever published.' " * 

TBANSFSRRED TO MY MASTER'S FRONT SHOP. 

When I had finished the twentieth year of my age, 
my master took me down into his firont shop, to have 
a sort of joint superintendence of it with himself. 
I was to keep his books ; to make out and collect his 
bills ; to manufacture blacking ; to tree the boots, i. e. 

• Memoirs of Rev. Noah Worcester, D.D., by the Rev. Henry Ware, Jr., D.D., 
with a Preface, Notes, and a concluding Chapter. By Samuel Worcester. Bos- 
ton : James Munroe & Co. 1844. 
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to put the last finish on them, and carry them home 
to his customers, and to attend to the affairs of the 
shop generally. He did the cutting and prepared 
the lasts, a matter in which he had great judgment. 
The shop was opened at sunrise in the morning; and 
closed at sundown, except in the season between the 
20th of September and the 20th of March; when it 
was closed at nine o'clock. All my waking hours 
were given to my master's business. In the winter 
time there was no cessation, except what we saw fit 
to steal firom sleep, after half-past nine ; for this was 
about the point of time at which I could get home 
after closing the shop. Often would I sit up until 
eleven and past, reading and writing. Let me now 
proceed to describe my first acquaintance with the 
Rev. Hosea Ballou. 
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CHAPTER TI. 

FROM THE TIME OF MY FIRST ACQUAIXTANCK WITH THE 
REV. HOSEA BALLOU, TO THAT OF MT ENTERING 

THE MINISTRY. 

A. D. 1820. 

My Acquaintance wUk Beo. Hosea BaUou begins. — His Kindnwt 
to me. — My earliest piddished Productiofu — My Mind stitl 
wuciHating. — I commence to attend on Mr, BalloH*s Ministry, 
— He <isks me an important Question, — / commence to study 
the Evidences of Christianity, — How the leading Farts 
appeared to "me, — The Study continued, — The BesulU — / 
had great Happiness, — My early Christian Progress, — / saw 
that Trinitarianism is not a Doctrine of the Bible, — / hamf*d 
the scriptural Doctrine of Atonement, — Advancing in divine 
Knowledge, — Be-^xaminations. — No Statement to erase* 

MY ACXIUAINTAKCE WITH ROSEA BALLOU BEQIIfff. 

Before the year 1820 I knew the Rov. Ilowna 
Ballou so as to distinguish him from other men ; but I 
had never spoken with him. I had heard him prriocli 
on three occasions, namely, once, when I was a car(sl<JHM 
boy, on the day in which the Universalist moctinK-houno 
in Charlestown was dedicated (1811) ; once, f^hortly 
afterwards, in the same desk ; and the fragmrerit of 
a sermon, to which I listened in 1819; as I liave 
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described. In the beginning of 1820,1 think it was, 
I was surprised, one day, to see him enter Mr. 
Baker's front shop. Mr. B., by the way, had at this 
time purchased a house in Mason Street, to which 
he had removed his family, but kept his shop at the 
old stand. This lately-purchased house was con- 
venient for two families, and he had advertised one 
part of it to let. It was this fact which caused the 
visit of Mr. Ballou. He wished to hire a tenement. 
There had evidently been some conversation pre- 
viously between them on the matter, for Mr. Ballou 
seemed to commence his conversation where it was 
left at a former meeting. To my surprise, Mr. 
Baker spoke as if he had a design to rent his house 
to Mr. Ballou. This struck me very forcibly. 
" What ! " said I to myself, " will he admit that man 
to live in a house he owns ? " Not that I should have 
had any objections, if the house had been mine, 
though at that time I did not expect ever to own 
such a thing; but how could he, consistently with 
his views and those of his lady, rent a house to a 
man whom they regarded as a false teacher, leading 
great numbers of immortal souls down to endless 
death ? When the conference was ended, and Mr. 
Ballou had retired, I ventured to ask Mr. Baker, " Do 
you know, sir, who that man is ? " " Certainly I do," 
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said he ; " it is Mr. BalloU; the Universalist clergyman." 
" But," said I, " will you let a house to him ? to a 
Universalist clergyman ? to a man who you think is 
doing so much harm ? " His reply was remarkably 
brief: "Sure pay, Thomas." In a day or two, it was 
determined that Mr, Ballou should remove into the 
house ; and then the fact struck me forcibly, " I am 
to live under the same roof with this eminent 
Universalist." The circumstance, under God's provi- 
dence, gave a turn to my whole life. It immediately 
occurred to me that I would seek to get acquainted 
with him ; and if I should succeed in that object, he 
might be of great benefit to me, in enabling me to 
finish my study of the English grammar, and 
especially that part relating to punctuation. But 
how I should begin was a matter of perplexity. He 
was an eminent clergyman, venerable, in my sight, 
for years and talents; and I was a young man, a 
shoemaker's apprentice, " alike unknowing and un- 
known." I knew not how I should introduce the 
matter to him. Every time I passed him I would 
bow, in the hope of getting up an acquaintance by 
that means. How little he thought what I was 
aiming at ! He was always very aflFable, and recog- 
nized my apparent politeness. . Had I known him 
then as well as I have ' since, I should have felt 
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no need of this remote and indirect preparation 
for the introduction of my request. I should 
hare felt that his heart was open; and that I 
might, with entire safety, have gone to him at once, 
and revealed my desires. I knew, however, very 
little about him. I had no doubt he had it in his 
power to assist me in obtaining a further knowledge 
of the grammar, if I could but gain his favor. On 
one occasion, as I entered the yard at the hour of 
dining, I saw a load of wood had been dropped, 
which I suspected at once was for him. I said to 
myself while dining. Here is, perhaps, an opportunity 
for me to lay Mr. Ballou under a slight obligation to 
me ; .for if this wood is his, I will offer to get it into 
the wood-house in the evening, and even to saw and 
split it as I may have time. When I passed out at the 
close of the meal, he was rolling one of the logs into 
the shed. I saw that my time had come to speak. 
J summoned courage, inquired if he was well, and 
then said, if he would leave the wood until evening, 
I would get it under cover for him, and would, at 
proper intervals, saw and split it. He looked up at 
me pleasantly, and said, " 0, we must all do some- 
thing for a living, young man." I saw by his counte- 
nance that he meant. this as mere pleasantry; and I 
remarked, farther, that the evenings were at my 
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disposal at that season (for I think it was about tho 
last of March), adding that I was strong and young, 
and that 1 should take pleasure in serving him in the 
manner I had suggested. To this he replied that 
he would not trouble me; that he was in good 
health; and that he had found through life that 
muscular exercise was beneficial to him. My plan 
was completely frustrated, and I bid him good day, 
and went in disappoiutment to the shop. But when 
I came to reflect upon the matter, there was one 
thing that impressed me. He had been kind, his 
countenance was pleasant, and his words had not 
been forbidding. From this I took courage, and I 
said within me, " I will make that man's acquaintance 
yet. I beliere he will receive me. He did not 
treat me coldly." These thoughts impressed me for 
one or two weeks, when I resolved to throw myself 
upon his generosity unreservedly. At the close of 
some day in April, I put my person into the best order 
my scanty wardrobe would permit, and taking Murray's 
octavo grammar in my hand (for by some means I 
had managed to purchase one), I went with faltering 
step to his door, and knocked. A sweet voice re- 
sponded, " Walk in." On opening the door, I beheld 
Mr. Ballon and his lady, and two of their daughters. 
To my salutation, " Good evening, Mr. Ballon," he said, 
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« Walk in, sir, and be seated ; " and Mrs. Ballou said, 
to my surprise, "It is a pleasant evening, Mr. Whitte- 
more ; we are happy you called in." She khows my 
name, thought I ; how she had learned it was unknown 
to me. I recognized her voice as the one that had 
said, " Walk in." After sitting somewhat awkwardly 
for a few moments, I made bold to say, " Mr. Ballou, I 
have called to see you on a matter relating to myself. 
I have had for some time a strong desire to become 
acquainted with English grammar. I went, sir, to an 
evening school for three months last winter; but be- 
fore I had gone through my grammar, the time had 
expired. I am deficient in my knowledge of that 
science, especially in regard to punctuation. I have 
come in, sir, presuming on your goodness, to ask you 
if you cannot render me some assistance in finishing 
my studies in that department." He replied that my 
desire was a very laudable one, and that he would 
most cheerfully lend me any assistance in his power. 
This was all I asked, or could wish. I was satisfied, 
and expressed to him my thanks. He suggested that 
I should write a piece of composition as correctly as 
I could, and point it ; that I could bring it to him, 
and he would examine itj and then show the viola- 
tions of rule, if he discovered any. To this I recol- 
leet he added, that, although there were certain 
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general rules by which punctuation was regulated, 
yet different men follow diflferent rules, and there 
was no perfect and definite system. After a half 
hour, perhaps, of conversation, I retired with a warm 
invitation to call again. This visit made a deep im- 
pression on my heart. I thought I had been received 
and treated with a degree of kindness I did not merit. 
How utterly unknown to me was the fixture ! With 
Mr. Ballon I have since been most intimately associ- 
ated. ^ Fdr nearly thirty years (1848) have I known 
him and respected him. We have journeyed together, 
labored together, prayed together, wept and rejoiced 
together — felt a common hope in Christ, a common in- 
terest in the spread of his religion ; but how blind was 
I to all this on the evening of my first interview ! It 
was the beginning of an acquaintance that was to ripen 
with y-ears. We know not what a day may bring forth. 
" It is not in man that walketh to direct his steps." 

EARLIEST PUBLISHED PRODUCTION. 

It will- be readily concluded that my first leisure 
was devoted to preparing the article for the inspec- 
tion of Mr. Ballon. For some reason I chose to 
write in rhyme. I thought it was poetry, though I 
have since been, led to suppose there may justly be 
some doubt on that subject. I carried the article to 
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Mr. Ballou; and read it to him, and he suggested that 
I could leave it- in his hands. This I did very will- 
ingly ; and in a few weeks afterwards, to my great 
astonishment, I saw it in the colmnns of the " Uni- 
versalist Magazine," in the precise form in which I 
had given it to him. As it was the first article from 
my pen which ever appeared in print, I here tran- 
scribe it precisely as at first published. 

REFLECTIONS OVER THE GRAVE OF AN INFANT. 

, " Rest, lovely babe, in this thy silent bed ; 
Trouble cannot disturb the silent dead ; 
From sin and pain you have obtained release, 
' To rest in mansions of eternal peace. 

" Rest, lovely babe ; no trouble,, cares, nor woes. 
Nor grief, nor pain, your infant bosom knows ; 
Jesus, the Saviour, bought you with his blood. 
Then conquered death, and sealed the purchase good. 

'' Ere sin had soiled the in&nt spirit's bloom, 
Relentless death had passed his cruel doom ; 
Ere grief had caused those precious eyes to weep, 
They were forever closed in endless sleep. 

" Go trace the world from north to south, and scan* 
The mausolea of departed men ; 
Where will you find such purity as this. 
Such beauty, virtue, innocence and peace P 
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** Do you suppose that this immortal soul 
In endless torment will forever roll P 
Dispel such thoughts ; bid them disturb no more ; 
The spirit rests on Zion's happy shore. 

" Glory to God ; for Jesus died to lead ^ 

The whole creation to their ancient Head ; 
He died for all, for all the human race, 
To plant a smile of joy on every face.* 

MY MIND STILL VASCILLATING. 

The effect of the publication of this article on me 
was remarkable. I looked at it again and again. 
It seemed a very interesting matter. I saw not its 
tautologies; its violations of syntax (a section of the 
grammar I thought I understood) I did not discover ; 
and I was equally blind to its other imperfections.. 
Another fact to be remembered is, that I could not 
have said I fully believed its sentiments. I wrote 
rather what I supposed the man believed who would 
inspect the composition, than what I believed myself. 
I was by no means settled in my opinions even then. 
,The doctrine of endless misery I regarded as the most 
horrid and unjust dogma I had ever heard of; and 
while I supposed it was taught in the Bible, it greatly 
weakened my faith Jn that book as the Word of God. 

*8ee Univenalist Magazine, vol. L p. 184| May 13, 1890. 
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Th6 God who caused the sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good, and the rain to fall on the just and on 
the unjust, could not, in my view, make his creatures 
endlessly miserable ; and if the Bible taught that doc- 
trine, it could not be the Word of God. But I had 
come to doubt whether it did teach it. Perhaps it 
did, perhaps it did not ; perhaps, even, it was contra- 
dictory, and some parts favored that doctrine and 
some the opposite and glorious doctrine of Universal 
Salvation. This was the state of my mind when I wrote 
the article ; but I did not give an intimation to Mr. Bal- 
lon that the sentiments of it were not clearly my own. 

I ATTEKD ON MR. BALLOU'S MCaSTRT. 

It was about this time (May, 1820) that an event 
took place which hail no small influence on all my 
subsequent life. An unseen hand was leading me ; but 
I kneV it not. My connection with the Baptist sing- 
ing choir terminated. I scarcely remember the reason, 
though I believe it was some difiFerence of opinion in 
regard to my compensation. While this matter was 
pending, the president of the singing society at Mr. 
Bailouts learned that I might be obtained to play the 
violoncello ; and he immediately made me the offer 
of one dollar per Sabbath, to gain me. I at once ac- 
cepted^and was thus transferred from the First Baptist 
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to the Second Universalist congregation in Boston. 
I now began to listen to the exercises of the sanctu- 
ary with deep interest, and at times with thrilling 
delight. I was no loiiger an idle spectator, a non- 
participant. Not a sermon was preached to which I 
did not give the strictest attention. I reflected that 
I had now an opportmiity of settling the imjportant 
question whether the Bible, in any part of it, taught 
the doctrine of endless misery. My thoughts cfUne 
soon to be entirely engrossed in the subject of reli- 
gion. Just at this juncture, and while my mind was 
commencing to feel the power of the truth as it is in 
Jesus, 

MB. BALLOU ASKS ME AN IMPOBTANT QUESTION. 

" Do you not think you shall at some time become 
a preacher of the gospel ? " I was taken by surprise. 
I replied to him with promptness, "No, sir, the 
thought never entered my mind." I ftirther added, 
that I had been troubled with serious doubts whether 
the Bible was the Word of God, though I must con- 
fess that the preaching of Universalists had had a 
great effect, to remove those doubts. He added, 
" You evidently have not looked into this subject 
critically. Have you read any works," he asked, 
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" on the evidences of revealed religion ? " I replied 
that I had not. « Then study them," he added. " Get 
Paley's work on the evidences of Christianity. I 
have not a doubt of the resurrection of the Lord Je- 
sus/' said he, << and it all turns on that. You have 
evidently not looked into this matter," he said again. 
I ventured to ask him what gave him the impression 
that I contemplated entering the ministry. He an- 
swered that it was my attention to literary pursuits ; 
and he had observed, when I wrote articles for his 
examination, they were on the subject of religion. I 
said again, " No, sir, the thought of preaching never en- 
tered my mind." He did not urge me to contemplate 
that vocation, but he did urge me to make the evi- 
dences of the Christian religion my serious study. 
O my father, my spiritual father, how muph do I owe 
to thee ! This conversation had an influence on me 
that I cannot describe. I recollect, that, in a few 
moments after it transpired, I went to Boylston Hall 
to attend a rehearsal of the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety ; but I could not keep my thoughts on music If 
the Christian religion was true, I was surely ready 
to believe it with my whole soul, especially as I was 
^ inclined at this time to think it was not encumbered 
with the dogmas of the Partialists. I determined 
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to read Paley with all the care of which I was capa- 
ble. In the meantime I continued to hear Mr. Bal- 
lon upon the Sabbath day. I gave the most devoted 
attention to his preaching ; and I did not fail to write 
articles for his inspection, which were almost invaria- 
bly published in the "Universalist Magazine." * His 
custom was to preach in the morning from some pas- 
sage selected from ^the Old Testament, and in the 
afternoon from the New. I soon came to see that 
the Bible was a very different book from what I had 
judged it to be ; I came to understand the connec- 
tion between the Old and New Testaments ; I saw 
that the writers in the latter frequently quoted from 
the former ; I saw the force of prophecy as affecting 
the truth of the Bible, especially the prophecy of our 
Lord concerning the destruction of Jerusalem. 



I STUDY THE EVTOENCES OF CHRISTIANrTY. 

At the same time, I commenced the study of 
Paley's Evidences of Christianity. This was entirely 

^ * See the articles entitled " The Nativity," vol. i. 192 j « The Origin of Profane 
Swearing," p. 196 j " Trust in God," p. 204. The latter Article excited the atten - 
tion of a Baptist clergyman in Wrentham, Mass. See Universalist Magazine, 
vol. ii. pp. 3, 6, 22. For other articles of my early days, see vol. ii. pp. 16, 19, 22, 
36, 40, 44, signed " Richards "i 46, 47, 64, 66, 68, 70, signed »* A Youth '% 71, " Rich- 
ards »* } 80, 96, 100, 102, 104, 108, " The Parody » ; 111, 114, « Letter to Believers, 
&c." ; 118, 120j 124, 125, 126, 131, 134, 138, 146, 149, 150, 188, 193. No other writer 
used the signature " Richards." Let him who reads these articles overlook their 
imperfections. 1 refer to them because they show the first dawnings of Uniyer- 
•alism upon my nlind. * 
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new to me. I had in my youth regarded the Bible 
with reverence and awe, and supposed it to be the 
Word of God. But I could have rendered no reason 
for that impression; except that I had been so taught. 
But now I came to see good and substantial reasons 
for the truth of the Christian religion. The work of 
Paley is not of so popular a character as some others ; 
but it was the work that was recommended to me, 
and the only one that I then knew of. As soon as I 
began to get acquainted with it, I sat down to the 
perusal with great delight. When the day's duties 
were over, I had my mental repast. Two and three 
hours every evening were devoted to it, besides the 
hours of the Sabbath, when not engaged in divine 
worship. J saw, first of all, that, if Christianity was 
not true, the early Christians were deceivedy or else 
they declared what they knew was false. On the 
supposition that Christianity was false, then, I must 
say, either that the early Christians were totally 
deceived, or else they intended to deceive others. 
Was either of these positions tenable ? First, was 
it possible that the Christians could have been de- 
ceived about the fact of their Master's resurrection ? 
Paul said that Jesus « rose on the third day, accord- 
ing to the Scriptures ; that he was seen of Cephas, 
then of. the twelve. After that he was seen of 
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above five hundred brethren at once, of whom the 
greater part remain mito this present, but some are 
fallen asleep. After that he was seen of James j then 
of all the apostles. And, last of all, he was seen of 
me also, as one bom out of due time." 1 Cor. xv. 
4-8. Take Paul's case as an illustration of the 
rest. In the account which he gave of himself before 
Agrippa, he said, ." Whereupon, as I went to Damas- 
cus, with authority and commission from the chief 
priests, at midday, king I I saw in the way a light 
from heaven, above the brightness of the sun, shining 
round about me, and them which journeyed with me. 
And, when we were all fallen to the earth, I heard a 
voice speaking unto me, and saying in tbie Hebrew 
tongue, ' Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me ? It is 
hard for thee to. kick against the pricks.' And I 
said. Who art thou. Lord ? And he said,. ' I am Jesus, 
whom fhou persecutest,' " &c. Acts xxvi. 12-15. 
Now, is it possible that Paul could have been de- 
ceived here? He certainly saw that light, and he 
and his companions all fell to the earth, and he heard 
the voice, or else he stated what he knew was false. 
He knew either that the story was true, or else he 
knew it was false. He could not have been deceived. 
From the very nature of the account we know this. 
So we may say of the other accounts which the Chris- 
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tians gave, in regard to seeing their Master after he 
was risen. They knew either that the accounts they 
gave were absolutely true, or else they knew they were 
false. In the case of Stephen, tiie facts are as remark- 
able as those in that of Paul. When the Jews were 
about to stone him, " he, being full of the Holy Ghost, 
looked up steadfastly into heaven, and saw the glory 
of God, and Jesus standing on the right hand of 
God, and said, ' Behold, I see the heavens opened, 
and the Son of Man standing on the right hand of 
God.^ " Acts vii. 55, 56. Stephen certainly kneto^ 
whether he saw this. K he saw it, he told the truth ; 
if he did not see it, he was guilty of falsehood. He 
could not have been deceived. Take these instances 
as illustrations of the facts, in general, which the dis- 
ciples stated in regard to their Master's resurrection. 
When I looked at these things, it seemed to me im- 
possible that Paul, and Stephen, and others could be 
deceived in regard to the facts ; and, therefore, if I 
decided that Christianity was not true, I must sup- 
pose that the disciples intended to deceive mankind. 
They stated what they knew vxis false. But, second, 
did they state what they knew was false ? Here I 
was obliged to inquire what reasons had these meu 
for stating what they knew was false. Men do not 
act without some motive. They wiU not state 
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deliberately what they know is false, and reaflSrm it 
again and again, merely to gain the enmity of the 
world, obloquy, shame, persecution, imprisonment, 
pain, and death in its most cruel forms. What did 
the Christians gain by asserting the resurrection of 
their Master ? Not honor, not wealth, not ease, not 
long life, not any of those things which worldly and 
dishonest men most dearly prize. We may describe 
the sufferings of the early Christians in the language 
employed in the epistle to the Hebrews, in regard 
to the holy men of old* They " had trial of cruel 
mockings and scburgings; yea, moreover, of bonds 
and imprisonment. They were stoned, they were 
sawn asunder, were tempted, were slain with the 
Bword ; they wandered about in sheep skins and 
goat skins, being destitute, aflSicted, tormented (of 
whom the world was not worthy) ; they wandered in 
deserts, and in mountains, and in caves and dens of 
the earth." Heb. xi. 36-38. The sufferings of the 
early Christians could not have been essentially dif- 
ferent from the sufferings here described. How 
truly, then, did their Master forewarn them, " In the 
world ye shall have tribulation " I John xvi. 33, 
Now, would the early Christians have declared the 
resurrection of Jesus, under these circumstances, 
if they had not Relieved it? Would they have 
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preached what they knew was false, merely to gam 
such a recompense as this? Does it accord with 
what we know of mankind to suppose it? Nay, 
would not such a supposition be at war with all we 
know of man ? This view of the subject gave me 
much confidence in the truth of the Christian re- 
ligion, and kindled up a flame of gratitude and love 
in my soul that no words which I had at my com- 
mand could have described. I saw the truth of 
PaleyV principal proposition, namely": " That there 
is satisfactory evidence that many, professing to be 
original witnesses of the Christian miracles, passed 
their lives in labors, dangers, and sufferings, volun- 
tarily undergone in attestation of the accounts which 
they delivered, and solely in consequence of their 
belief of those accounts." Christianity, I said, is 
TRUE. Glory to God I 

STUDY OF THE EVIDENCES CONTINUED. 

But this was by no means the whole sum of evi- 
dence. I came to see that the historical books of 
the New Testament were unquestionably genuine; 
that they are alluded to as such by a series of 
writers, from the days of the apostles, or imme- 
diately after, to the present time ,' that they are al- 
luded to, in a peculiar manner, as books of authority, 
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and as conclusive in aU questions and controversies 
among Christians; that they were early collected 
into a distinct volume ; that they were read and 
expounded in the assemblies of the Christians ; that 
commentaries were written upon them, and versions 
of them were made into diiSerent languages; and 
that they were attacked by the early enemies of 
Christianity, as containing the authoritative doctrines 
of the infant church. Besides, it is certain that the 
gospels were written before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. K Jesus had not been inspired with divine 
wisdom, how could he have foreseen future events ? 
An uninspired man may frame a very good system 
of morality, and may live a very good life ; but there 
are three things appertaining to our Lord which no 
uninspired man can claim : first, an uninspired man 
cannot foretell future events ; second, he cannot per- 
form miracles ; third, he cannot attest his mission by 
a resurrection from the dead. God, the holy and 
the just, would not raise an impostor from the dead, 
as a sanction of the imposition. If Jesus foretold 
future events, and performed miracles, and was 
raised from the dead, he was a divine teacher ; his 
doctrine was true ; the Christian religion is of God. 
After examining the evidences oflFered by Paley, I 
could see no way to avoid the conclusion, that the 
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Christian Scriptures were genuine, and that the al- 
leged facts contained in them were true; nor has 
my faith since, in all that I have read against Chris- 
tianity, been weakened. Those who oppose the 
Christian religion, if they are honest, certainly have 
not examined the subject with scrutiny. At any rate, 
I must confess that the more I have examined the 
evidences of our holy &itti, the more have I been 
convinced that Jesus was a divine teacher ; that 
the facts recorded of him in the four gospels are 
true; and, hence, that the Christian religion is di- 
vine. I was a happy young man. 

MY EABLT CHBISTIAN PROGRESS. 

As I progressed in inquiries of this character, I 
found myself entering into a higher life. I rose into 
a new atmosphere of spiritual existence, and entered 
a new current of thoughts and reflections. Religion 
was almost the only subject that engaged my atten- 
tion. Add to this the fact, that I was a regular 
attendant upon the preaching of Rev. Hosea Ballon. 
I became more and more convinced that the dogmas 
of the Partialists were no part of the gospel of 
Christ. I learned more and more the doctrines of 
the New Testament. The character of God was 
unfolded to my view. He " is good to all, and his 
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tender mercies are over all his ij^orks. Ps. cxlv, 
9. Precious truth. " He will not always chide ; he 
will not retain his anger forever." "Who is a God 
like unto thee ? " In what respect ? — in wrath ? — 
in cruelty ? No. " Who is a God like unto thee, 
that pardoneth iniquity, and passeth by the trans- 
gression of the remnant of his heritage. He re- 
taineth not his anger forever ; because he delighteth 
in mercy." Micah vii. 18» These are the points in 
which Jehovah excelled the imaginary gods of the 
heathen. I found that I had not known the true 
God, I had merely seen the God of the Assembly's 
Catechism, — a God of cruelty, of caprice, of par- 
tiality. This was not the God of the Bible. ' The 
declaration of the beloved John made a deep im- 
pression upon me — "God is love." Thrice glori- 
ous truth! Love is the essential essence of the 
divine nature. AH God's attributes harmonize with 
his love. There can be no opposite qualities in him. 
If God is love, he is nothing but love ; he must be 
love to every creature to whom he is God. The 
words of the celebrated William Law fell under my 
eye — ^'I have, without any scruple, openly declared 
to all the world, that, from eternity to eternity, noth- 
ing can come from God but mere infinite love. In 
how many ways," said he, " have I proved and as- 
serted that there neither is nor can be any wrath or 
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partiality in God ; but that every creature must have 
all that happiness which the infinite love and power 
of God can help it to. It is my capital doctrine that 
God is all love, and merely a will to all goodness." 
When I read in the Bible of the wrath and anger of 
God, I saw it was not to be understood to be like 
wrath or anger in wicked men. " Anger resteth only 
in the bosom of fools." When I read of the arm 
of God, or his eyes, or wings, or ear, I did not sup- 
pose I was to believe that God had a body like the 
human body ; and so, when I read of his wrath or 
anger, I did not think he was subject to the fluctu- 
ations of passion like men. God is, and must be, 
'essentially benevolent. This great fact is visible on 
the heavens. It shines in the stars ; glows in the 
sunbeams ; is wafted upon the breeze. The perfume 
of every flower bears it abroad. There are proofs 
of benevolence in all the works of God. There is 
no evidence, anywhere in nature, of cruelty or par- 
tiality in him. I canie to regard this fact as fixed 
and unchangeable; and all scriptural phraseology, 
all metaphors, parables, and tropes were capable of 
being explained in beautiful harmony with it. In 
fact, I was brought to believe that if the Bible was 
properly understood, every part would harmonize 
with the cheering declaration that " God is love." 
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tsnnTABIANISM NOT OF THE BIBLfe. 

Pew, except those who have passed through the 
same change, can realize the emotions of my soul. 
I was thrice happj^ The rivid impressions I had of 
the goodness of God excited a large flow of grati- 
tude within me ; but I had much to learn. One truth 
after another broke upon my mind, and kept me con- 
tinually admiring and adoring the wisdom and good- 
ness of my heavenly Father. I soon came to look 
upon Jesus in a new character. My master had 
always endeavored to impress upon my mind the 
doctrine of the triunity of God, — God in three 
persons. He had not that horror of Universalists, 
at times, that he felt for Unitarians ; for the former, 
he thought,-held to the doctrine of the Trinity. It 
was but a short time after my attention was drawn 
to the subject, before I perceived the doctrine of 
the Trinity was not a doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment. Jesus claimed not to be God, but the Son of 
God. He came, not to do Jiis own will, but the will 
of Him who sgnt him. It would not be proper to 
say he sent himself. The errand of the Redeemer 
originated with the Father, who " sent his Son to be 
the Saviour of the world." God was the original; 
Jesus was the agent* How could he, then, be the 
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same being with the Father ? He said, " My Father 
is greater than I." He prayed to the Father; re- 
turned thanks to Him; in fact, the transactions 
which took place between the Father and his Son 
Jesus Christ showed them clearly to be two distinct 
beings. 

But one of the most remarkable changes, in re- 
gard to my views of the Scriptures, had respect to 
the doctrine of Atonement. I never had had any 
other idea of this, great subject than that which I 
had derived from the teachings of my parents, and 
from the preaching at the Baptist Church to which, 
although generally inattentive, I sometunes listened. 
I had been taught to regard mankind as heirs of the 
wrath of G-od, from which Jesus came to save them. 
They were all under the penalty of the divine law, 
which was endless punishment; and Jesus came to 
take their place, and suffer in their room and stedd. 
God, in my sight, was stern and just; but Jesus was 
amiable and compassionate. True, I had been taught 
to look on both as being good; but, certainly, the 
goodness of Jesus had seemed a very different kind 
from that of the Father. The Saviour I had always 
loved. He had always appeared peculiarly gracious. 
^He stood between me and God. He received the 
flash of God's ire in his own innocent soul. 
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SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT. 

The first idea I ever had of the doctrine of Atone- 
ment, as inculcated in the New Testament, I ob- 
tained from hearing the sermons of Mr. Baljou. 
My new impressions concerning the essential benev- 
olence of the divine natm*e had removed altogether 
the old fomidation on which the Calvinistic doctrine 
of Atonement had rested ; and I was almost disposed 
to ask myself what need there was that Jesus should 
die at all. There was no wrath in God ; from what, 
then, were men to be saved ? The whole subject was 
opened unexpectedly to me, on a certain Sabbath 
afternoon, from the text — John iii. 16 — " For God 
so loved the world, that he sent his only begotten 
Son," &c. Mr. Ballou dwelt, in the first place, on the 
essential goodness of God. He is essentially, eter- 
nally, and unchangeably good. Jesus did not come 
into the world to make God good ; he did not come 
to save men from the wrath of God, for there was 
no wrath in God. For what, then, did Jesus suffer 
and die? That was the very question I desired, 
above all others, to see answered ; and I never shall 
forget the impression made upon me, when the 
speaker, with great animation, said^ "I will show 
you, my hearers, why Jesus died for meii : He died 
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for them because God loved them. Ood loved man- 
kind with a great love. " God so loved the world 
that he sent his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him might not perish, but have everlast- 
ing lifel'' This text, said he, explains the whole 
matter. Jesus did not die to save men from God's 
wrath, but to manifest his love. He was speaking 
very earnestly. Hear, said he, what Paul saith on 
the same subject: <'God commendeth his love to- 
wards us, in that while we were yet sinners Christ 
died for us." Rom. v. 8. And thel)eloved disciple 
John is to the same purport : '' Herein is love, not 
that we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his 
Son to be the propitiation for our sins." John iv. 10. 
Thus the speaker went on. As for me, I was in a 
perfect transport. It is now clear, thoi^ht I, — and 
I am not sure I did not utter the words, — it is now 
all clear to me. The whole system harmonizes 1 Uni- 
versalism is the only consistent system of religious 
doctrine I have ever known. God is love. He al- 

• 

ways loved the sinner, for he is unchangeable ; and 
Jesus died, not to allay any wrath in God, but to 
commend his love to men. There was a beauty and 
a harmony in this I had never seen before. I was 
almost bewildered with joy; I was "lost in wonder, 
love,. and praise." "This," said I, "is attending on 
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religious instruction to some purpose. I have learned 
more in regard to the doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment, since I have listened to the preaching of Mr. 
Ballou, than I had ever learned before." I resolved 
to pursue the study of the New Testament at every 
opportunity. 

ADVANCING IN DIVINE KNpWLEDOE. 

My attention was now so entirely engrossed in 
divine things, that it almost unfitted me for my cus- 
tomary duties to my master. I wanted' more time 
for readily and reflection. I would steal hours from 
sleep, and would often sit in my chamber until mid- 
night ; and, sometimes, if I went to my pillow at mid- 
night, I could not sleep, and would rise, and read more. 
The writings of Mr. Ballou, especially his published 
sermons, I obtained. I became acquamted with the 
scriptural doctrine of retribution — witii the true 
sense of scriptural terms and phrases, such as "the 
New Birth," "Regeneration," "the Kingdom of 
Heaven ; " and I was led to see that the Bible, when 
properly understood, did not oppose Universalism ; 
but, on the contrary, taught it. In this maimer 
passed the summer of 1820. 0, shall I ever see 
again such happy davs as these 1 
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NOTHINO TO ERASE. 

October, 1858. — Ten years have elapsed since this 
account of my young liays was written. I have read 
it carefully, in preparing it for the press, and I see 
nothing that I ought to erase. I do unfeignedly bless 
Ood for his guardian care. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

FROM MY ENTERING THE MINISTRY, TO MY REMOVAL TO 

MILFORD, MASS. 

A. D. 1820 TO 1821. 

Tlie Decision. — I must he a Minister of the Gospel, — / regard 
the Ministry with less Dread, — / state to Mr, BaUou my Pur- 
pose to Preach, — My Indiscretion. — How I prepared my 
first Sermon. — I am to begin in Eoxhury. — How singularly 
my Garments were supplied, — ^he borrowed Pantaloons. — 
Sunday, December 10, A, D, 1820. — My first Sermon. — Mr. 
Bailouts Opinion thereof. — Mr. Baker^s Suspicion excited. — 
Th£ Freedom Suit. — My Master seeks to shake my Faith. — 
The Gospel not Foolishness to mg. — Arguments for Univer- 
salism. — My Apprenticeship closes. — My Be/lections. — lam 
to be a McTnber of Mr. BaUou's Family. — A new Life opens 
to me. — Universalist Preachers in Massachusetts, in 1821. — 
Dedication in Boxbury. — Dedication in Milford, Mass. — 
Universalists come gradually to r^ect the Doctrine of the 
Trinity. — The legal Support of Bdigion. — Mr. Bailouts 
Opinions on that Subject. — The Effect of Mr, Ballou's Argu- 
ments on my Mind, — Twos invited to preach in several Places. 
— My first Visit to Milford, Mass. — First Attempt at Preach- 
ing without Notes. — My Preparation so to do. — My first 
Visit to Wrentham, Mass, — My early Friends in Wrenlhavfu — 
My first Visit to AUleborough, Mass., and Providence, B. I. — 
Bichard Waterman. — My first Visit to Canton, Mass. ; the 
Bemembrance will never fade from my Memory, 

I AM TO BE A MINISTER OF THE OOSF^L. 

The question which Mr. Ballon proposed to me 
in Regard to preaching, in the spring of this year, 
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impressed itself more aad more deeply upon me 
through the following summer and autumn. The 
more I reflected upon it; the more it seemed that 
my whole life was to be devoted to preaching the 
gospel ; yet I am obliged to confess that this convic- 
tion gained upon me in spite of my wishes. I did 
not at first desire to preach. It gave me serious ap- 
orehensions. Even after it seemed probable I should 
enter the ministry, the thought gave me pain. I was 
sensible I was not prepared for the work, I had not 
been educated. I was a bootmaker's apprentice, of 
very humble parentage. My life had not been a re- 
ligious one. True, I had recently been brought to 
believe and^love the gospel, so that I could truly say 
it was meat and drink to me ; but I was conscious I 
was not what a clergyman ought to be. I felt such 
a fear of failure, such a want of qualification, such 
an utter unpreparedness, that I dreaded what seemed 
to me inevitable. How should I prepare myself ? 
My master would lend me no assistance in such a 
work. I had no rich relatives, nor had Universalists 
any funds with which to aid young men in preparing 
for the ministry. Considerations like these would, 
at times, bring a dark cloud over my prospects. I 
had never spoken in public, nor even attempted it on 
any occasion ; nor had I the slightest belief^ or even 
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hope, that I could ever preach in any other manner 
than by writii^ and reading the manuscript from the 
desk. I doubted even whether I could do that, ex- 
cept in an uncouth and inelegant manner. And yet, 
under all these embarrassing considerations, the im- 
pression deepened that I should be a preacher of 
the gospel. Well do I remember, that often, in the 
summer of 1820, on awaking in the early morning, 
my first thought would be, I am soon to be a clergy- 
man ; and it would cause a shudder. I am not now 
^ble to account for this dread; but I relate. the 
fact precisely as I know it occurred. My feeling was 
not caused by the fear of persecution, or the ex- 
pectation of any opposition. It was the sense I had 
of the high calling of a minister of the gospel, and 
my unqualifiedness in every sense. But, in this ex- 
citement, the suggestion never came to my relief, 
"Perhaps you will not be a preacher;" for it became 
more and more a fixed fact that such would be my 
vocation. 

I BEGABD THE MINISTRY WITH LESS DREAI). 

In process of time, this feeling somewhat changed. 
I began to be reconciled with what seemed to. be 
the will of God in regard to my life. Whether the 
Universalists were strong or weak, as to numbers ; 

17 
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whether they were rich or poor ; whether they were 
in favor with the great men of the world ; whether 
their clergymen received large salaries ; whether it 
were better for a yomig man, desirous of doing well 
in a worldly point of view, to join them or some 
other sect, were considerations that I never thought 
of. It has somewhat astonished me- since, that I 
could not recollect ever giving a thought to the ques- 
tion, whether I should be improved, in a pecuniary 
point of view, by leaving the occupation of a boot- 
maker, to become a preacher of the gospel. I knew 
I loved the truth ; I believed I should be a preacher ; 
I feared that I could not do it successfully ; and these 
comprised my emotions. But in process of time the 
thought gave me less dread. The feelings which I 
had felt on awaking at mom subsided, and, in fact, 
gradually changed into. those of an opposite character. 
My apprenticeship was drawing to a close. I felt 
quite confident that I was not destined to foUow my 
occupation as a bootmaker ; but how was I to 
preach? Where was I to prepare? When was I 
to begin ? I was quite easy on those points ; for I 
felt a new assurance that all would come out well. 
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I SyATE TO MR. 6ALL0U MY PURPOSE TO PREACH. 

On a certain day, near the last of November, Mr. 
Ballon happened to come to Mr. Baker's &ont shop 
on some matter of business, when no one was there 
besides mysel£ Immediately the thought occm'red to 
me, I would avow to him the purpose which had been 
formed in me. "Do you remember, sir," said I, "the 
question you put to me last spring, whether I intended 
to enter the ministry ? " "I remember it very well," 
said he. " Well, sir, I have thought much on the 
matter since. It has seemed to me, for some time, 
that such is to be my course. I have become fully 
convinced of the truth of the gospel ; and I am ready' 
to devote my life to its support and promulgation." 
" I have thought," said he, " since I first knew you, that 
such would be the result. I am not surprised at what 
you say." " My mind, sir, is fixed ; I am now nearly 
through my apprenticeship. In six weeks I shall be 
twenty-one years of age. As you are preaching, sir, 
one Sabbath evening in a fortnight at Roxbury, I pro- 
pose to preach in your stead at the next lecture, if 
agreeable to you." The Universalists of Roxbury, 
at this time, held meetings every Sabbath evening in 
the Towil Hall. Mr. Ballon, and E;ev. Paul Dean, 
who was then the pastor of the First Universalist 
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society in Boston, alternated in their labors at Rox- 
bury. My proposition to Mr. Ballon was, that I 
wonld take his place on one of the evenings. I did 
not see the impropriety of this proposition. When 
I have since looked back npon it, I have been aston- 
ished at my presumption. It must be attributed 
altogether to my ignorance. Here was a clergyman 
fifty years of age, who had a wide-spread fame as an 
eloquent speaker and a profound reasoner, and I 
a bootmaker's apprentice, who had never preached 
nor even spoken in public on any occasion, offering 
to take his place at a public lecture, in a populous 
town, upon a Sabbath evening 1 Whether Mr. Ballou 
was thrown into any embarrassment by this proposi- 
tion I cannot say ; but he replied at once. It was 
not for him, he answered, to say who should preach 
in Roxbury. The society in that town had engaged 
him ; and it would not be proper for him to make 
the proposed arrangement without their consent. 
So far as he was concerned, it would be gratifying ; 
and he would mention the matter to the brethren at 
the next visit, and would bring me knowledge of 
their decision. Could any thing have been more 
delicately done ? He might have said, " Young man, 
I have confidence in the rectitude of your intentions ; 
but your proposition is an improper one. You are 
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not yet a "beginner; you have not preached your 
first sermon even ; you are not qualified to preach ; 

■ 

I know not that you can prepare a^ sermon. But he 
uttered not a word to me by way of reproof or 
discouragement; he spoke tenderly; §,nd, without 
committing himself, he said what I thought was very 
reasonable, and what did not in the least wound my 
feelings. We parted. I considered the matter 
settled, and believed I should preach at the time and 
place mentioned. With my present judgment, I 
should expect that a young man making such a 
proposition, under such circumstances, would receive 
for answer that it was not expedient for him to 
commence his public labors in precisely such a 
manner. But I believed the brethren at Roxbury 
would 5ay, "Let him come," although I was not 
acquainted with a single member of the society. 
They did return such an answer, for which, perhaps, 
I was indebted to some recommendation from Mr. 
Ballon. 

HOW I PBEPABED MY FIEST SERMON. 

I had been engaged for some time in preparing a 
sermon, not, however, with special reference to the 
lecture at Roxbury, but because I believed 1 should 
preach eventually. My thoughts dwelt much on the 

17* 
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question, What will be a suitable text- for a first 
sermon ? At length I settled on this : '' I am not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ; for it is the 
power of Grod unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth." Romans i. 16. Nothing seemed more ap- 
propriate for a beginning. ** I am not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ." I prepared myself to write this ser- 
mon in the following manner : The paper was sewed 
together with a waxed thread, or, as the bootmaker 
would call it, a waxed-end. I dared not let my 
master know during my minority that I contemplated , 
preaching. My sermon, therefore, was prepared in 
secret. It was written during the evenings, after 
nine o'clock. In my bedroom there was neither 
fire-place, stove, chair, nor table. I owned a large 
chest, which had formerly belonged to my father, 
and which I prized the more because it had some 
of his writing in chalk upon the inside of the Ud. ' 
This chest answered the double purpose of chair and 
writing-desk. I sat upon it, placed my paper upon 
it, and by leaning in rather an uncomfortable posi-' 
tion, I could write. Sometimes, for relief, I would 
change my position, kneel upon the floor, and write 
in that manner. To protect me from tbe coW, I 
would put on my outside garment, turn tlip cO^^^^ 
up to guard my ears as a last resort, and st A H^^ 
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write until eleven or twelve o'clock. I had no con- 
ception as to the proper length of manuscript for a 
sermon. I supposed it would consume a month, 
writing but a little time every day, to prepare matter 
enough. This first manuscript was burned, in a con- 
flagration that occurred about a year afterwards at 
Milford. I cannot therefore refer to it particularly. 
The subject was, 1. What is the gospel ? and, 2. 
What object had God in view in sending it into the 
world ? The object was to save sinners. It was the 
power of God unto salvation, I recollect that I 
sliewed the divine purpose, in this respect, from the 
eflFects which the gospel in its purity actually produces ; 
and, lastly, I sought to_ show that the preaching of 
this gospel was a worthy object o~f a man's ambition, 
and no one had reason to be ashamed of it. 

INFORMED THAT I AM TO PBEACH. 

At the proper time, Mr. Ballou informed me the 
society at Roxbury would be pleased to have me 
preach for them on the next fortnight. Thus the 
matter was settled, and I should preach my first 
sermon in one fortnight. I at once began to think 
with some concern how I should get through the 
services. Was there any doubt that I could read 
the sermon before an audience ? I thought there 
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was none. Should I feel embarrassed ? I could not 
answer that question with confidence; but I en- 
deavored to prepare my feelings for the task. One 
thing gave me more concern than any other — I had 
never oflFered a prayer in public. I had prayed 
audibly by myself alone ; but never had I done so in 
the presence of any other human being since I was 
a child. Could I stand up, and forget my audience, 
and address God, without emotions that would check 
utterance ? There was ong thing I omitted, which 
was no small mistake. I read the sermon to no one 
before it was preached. I should have gone to Mr. 
Ballon, and asked the privilege of reading it to him. 
He would have corrected it; and one very impor- 
tant amendment he doubtless would have made — 
he would have cut it down oiie-half in length. The 
necessity of reading it to some person of experience 
did not occur to me, and was not suggested to me. 
Mr. Ballon, perhaps, had more 'confidence in my 
ability to go through with the exercises than he 
ought to have had. I did not think so then. I selected 
the hymns for the occasion. I recollect one of them 
only — the one with which the service begun It 
was a hymn much used by the Universalists of that 
day, although it is not retained in the more modern 
hymn-books. The first verse was as follows : — 
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\ " Now shall our souls with pleasure raico 
To our dear Lord a song of praise ; 
We'll sing his love, his goodness tell — ^ 
Our Jesus hath done all things well." 

There -were seven verses, and each verse ended 
with the words, "He hath done all things well." 
Mark vii. 37. 



> 



HOW MY GARMENTS WERE SUPPLIED. 

Thus matters were arranged for my first eflfort. 
My mind had been so intently engaged on these 
matters, that I had given no thought to the question 
whether my apparel was suitable for the new posi- 
tion which I had engaged to assume. I was nearly 
twenty-one years of age ; and I was entitled to a 
" freedom suit " on arriving at that point. My gar- 
ments had been suffered somewhat to run down. I 
liad a blue broadcloth coat, much the worse for wear, 
with gilt buttons once bright. The vest was of a 
light -color, faded in streaks ; the pantaloons were 
coarse, much worn, and showed ample proofs of 
having been repaired. The hose had seen long ser- 
vice, and had been so frequently mended with yarn of 
different colors, that no mortal could have told, with- 
out particular examination, the original color. They 
were the more conspicuous because I was obliged to 
wear shoes. Such was my Sunday apparel. In making 
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the original engagement with Mr. Baker, mj mother 
had agreed to supply my Sunday clothing ; and shet 
had been very poor. Two or three days before I 
was to preach, these circumstances forced themselves 
upon my notice. " What am I to do ? " The ques- 
tion was more easily asked than answered. " You 
ought to have thought of this matter before," said 
prudence. " But I did not think of it before," said 
i. " What am I to do ? " I was in a sad position. 
I trembled and I wept. Saturday morning arrived. 
On the next day I am to appear before the public. 
I had mentioned these circumstances to no^ one ; for 
I had scarcely thought of them myself, so heedless 
was I until this time. On the Saturday referred to, 
ray master was detained at his house by his brother 
and family, who had come down from -Vermont or 
Now Hampshire to visit himj so that I was left 
alone in the front shop from noon until ten o'clock 
at night. My mind through this afternoon was deeply 
moved. "What am I to do? Where shall I get 
apparel ? " The only ray of hope I had was, that 
perhaps I should be able to borrow a suit in the 
course of the Sabbath day of some of my Univer- 
salist friends. While I was alone in this state of 
mind, there came in a young man by the name of 
Peter Heren, with whom I had worked side by side 
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for some months while learning my trade. He knew 
nothing of my intention to preach ; in fact I had not 
seen him for a long time. He addressed me by my 
Christian name, shortening it to one syllable, and pro- 
ceeded to say, " I owe you fifty cents." " I have no 
recollection of it." " But I do owe it to you," said 
he, with emphasis, " and I have come to pay you." 
I repeated that I had no recollection of it ; and he 
then explained to me how he came in my debt. The 
circumstances I have forgotten ; but he was sure he 
owed me, and insisted on paying me, and did pay me, 
a half dollar. My resolution was formed at once 
to purchase a pair of stockings. At my request, he 
tarried while I run out and obtained them. This, 
thought I, is very well ; it is remarkable. The young 
man had been gone but a short time, when a friend (Mr. 
George W. Bazin) came in, and said, " What clothes 
do you intend to wear into the desk to-morrow 
evening ? " I had communicated to him my inten- 
tion a day or two before ; for l^e had been a jour- 
neyman at the ofiice of the "Universalist Magazine." 
When he asked me what clothes I should wear, I 
frankly told him I did not know. " Well," said he, 
" I have a new black vest, which, perhaps, you can 
put on by unloosing it to its full extent ; and I will 
lend it to you." I thanked him, and told him I should 
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regard it as a favor. He agreed to put it into my 
hands on the following day, and left me. It seemed 
to me very singular that these events should both 
happen at that particular time. There could have 
been no concert between Heren and Bazin^ for they 
had never seen each other ; and the former did not 
know that I contemplated becoming a clergyman. 
The most striking circumstance of all is yet to be 
mentioned. Wliile I was reflecting upon these sin- 
gularly fortunate circumstances, as I judged them, a 
man entered the shop, having a pair of black pantar 
loons hanging on his arm* The moment I saw the 
pantaloons, I almost fainted. What can this mean ? 
said I to myself. Is my wardrobe to be entirely 
renewed this afternoon? But I had no time for 
reflection. The individual was Mr. Leavitt Nason, 
a tailor, who kept in the other part of the same 
building. " Here, Thomas," said he, '<is a pair of" 
pantaloons that belong to Mr. Baker. They have 
been in toy shop for a long time, and I think he has 
forgotten them. You had better take them up to 
his house." I replied th^,t I would do so ; and he 
laid them down and retired. I have thought much 
of these events.^ They made a deep impression upon 
me at the time. It seemed like the hand of God. 
These three men knew not each other. One only 
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of them knew that I was to preach on the following 
day. There could not possibly have been any 
preconcert between them ; but on the very afternoon 
before I was to preach, they came in, one after the 
other, and brought me, as it seemed, three articles 
of apparel, the three that I needed more than any 
others. Had Mr. Baker been in the shop, what 
should I have done ? But he was not there : and I 
knew he was not to be there again on that day. 
When Mr. Nason had retired, I formed the resolu- 
tion, if the pantaloons should fit me, that I would 
wear them on the coming Sunday evening. I did not 
esteem it wrong. I soon ascertained that I could 
make them answer my purpose very well. My blue 
coat, with dingy gilt buttons, I thought must suf- 
fice. Thus I was decently apparelled for 'the event- 
ful evening. If _ there -ever was gratitude in the 
human heart, I felt it that night. My emotions 
broke forth in tears. 

SUNDAY, DECEMBEE 10, 1820. 

The emotions I felt on awaking the following 
morning may be imagined by one who has been 
placed in similar circumstances, but cannot be de- 
scribed. It was December 10, 1820. Among my 
Universalist fi:iends it was known I was to preach ; 

18 
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but it was not known to my master. Through fear 
he would seek to prevent it, I was afraid to dis- 
close the fact to him. But to his brother, T. M. 
Baker, whom I have mentioned on previous pages, I 
had disclosed it, agreeably to a promise previously 
made him. I left my master's house on Sunday morn- 
ing, carrying under my arm, neatly folded in a hand- 
kerchief, his black pantaloons, which I h^d brought 
up from the shop with me on the preceding even- 
ing. I did not dare put them on at his house ; for he 
would have known they were not mine. I attended 
public worship, and officiated at the violoncello as 
usual. At noon I asked of the publisher of the 
" Universalist Magazine " the loan of the key of his 
printing-office, telling him I wished to go there to 
change my garments. I did not go to Mr. Baker's 
to dine. Where I got my dinner, I know not ; per- 
haps I went without it. I think it probable I had not 
much appetite. The hours of the intermission wore 
away, and we assembled at the afternoon service. At 
the close, I met Mr. Ballon at the front door of the 
church, as previously agreed, and with him entered 
the carriage of Major Johnson, who resided in Rox- 
bury, but attended worship at Mr. Bailouts church. 
He drove us to his house, where we supped, and 
spent the time until the hour of the evening servi- 
ces arrived. 
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MT FmST SERMON. 

At the proper time we repaired to the Town 
Hall. The Universalist meetingJiouse now standing 
•was not finished, though it was nearly done. It 
was dedicated on the fourth day of the following 
month. On arriving at the Town Hall, I saw that a 
vast crowd was in attendance, so that it was difficult 
to reach the desk. The audience here had always 
been large, but this was, probably, somewhat larger 
than usual, in consequence of a body of my friends 
having come out from Boston. Many members of the 
School Street society knew of the event. I gave out 
the hymn by saying, " Let us commence the worship 
of God by singing the two hundred and thirty-third 
hymn," the first words I ever uttered in public. The 
hymn-book was the ijne compiled for the use of the 
First Universalist society in Boston. I read the hymn 
distinctly and without embarrassment ; and I said to 
myself, when I had concluded it, " It is no difficult 
matter to read in public." The prayer was ofiered 
without embarrassment. It was such as my soul 
needed to oflFer, and was principally extempore. One^ 
great fault of the sermon was its length. I think it 
occupied one hour and twenty minutes in the deliv- 
ery, and I omitted certain parts. The whole was long 
enough for three, as Mr. Ballou would have seen at 
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once, had I taken the precaution to read it to him. I 
was not sensible of any trepidation during the deliv- 
ery ; indeed, I think it was one of^ the faults that I 
appeared too much at ease in- the desk. The con- 
cluding prayer was oflFered by Mr. Ballbu, and after 
the services were closed we returned to Boston. I 
went immediately home, supposing that I could pass 
up to my chamber without tiie pantaloons being 
known. On rapping at the door for admittance, per- 
haps about half-past nine in the evening, who should 
come to let me in but Mr. Baker himself! "Ah I 
Thomas," said he (he never shortened my Christian 
name), "is it you? Where have you been this 
evening?" "I have been to Roxbury, sir." "Well," 
said he, " my brother was here early in the evening, 
and we invited him to go to Park Street church with 
us ; but he told us he was going to Roxbury to hear 
a young man preach who never had preached before. 
Who was it?" This question disconcerted me. I 
supposed at once that his brother had stated all the 
facts, though I afterwards learned he had said no 
more than that he was going to hear a young man 
preach who had never preached before. I replied 
to his question as follows : " Your brother, sir, heard 
that I should preach at Roxbury this evening ; and, 
possibly, he went out there under that impression." 
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I said no more. He stood for a moment silent and 
thoughtful, and I passed on and -went to my chamber, 
no other question being put to me. 

In the morning; my first care was to fold the pan- 
taloons neatly and leave them in the parlor. I then 
passed down to the shop. Mr. Baker gave himself 
no rest until he had learned the peculiar events of 
the preceding evening. To my astonishment, he 
said nothing to me for some days. I plied myself 
steadily to my work. There seemed to me, how- 
ever, sometlung ominous in his very silence. Was he 
treasuring up wrath against the day of wrath? 

MR. BALLOU'S OPINION. 

t 

I felt desirous to know Mr. Ballou's opinion of 
my efforts. Did he think I should be successful in 
the ministry ? It was a week before he had an op- 
portunity to speak with me, when he expressed the 
opinion that I had evinced suflBcient talent to justify 
me in attempting again. Our conversation was some- 
what of this character. " Well, sir, in one fortnight 
I shall be out of my apprenticeship. Should you ad- 
vise me to continue to labor at my trade?" "I 
should think," said he, " if you intend to prepare for 
the ministry, it would be well to begin at once." 
" But, sir, I have not the means of paying my board 

18* 
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for a single week ; and if I were to labor industrious- 
ly at my trade, I could obtain enough in six months 
or a year to give me afterwards a year's opportu- 
nity of study, and I could spend my leisure, even 
while I worked at my trade, in preparing for the 
ministry." He replied that he did not think there 
was need of so long a delay. " But, sir, what am I 
to do ? I have not a dollar." He then stated that 
he thought of proposing my case to some- of the 
members of his congregation, and perhaps they would 
provide the means to conmience my studies at once, 
when my engagement with Mr. Baker terminated. 
It was here that I said, " Then my feeble efforts at 
Roxbury did not wholly discourage you." " I think," 
he rejoined, " you evinced sufficielit talent to justify 
you in attempting again." He then spoke of the 
length of my-sermon, and also of my leaning forward 
with my arm upon the cushion, which, he said, was 
inelegant. His tone was very tender and kind. 

THE FREEDOM SUTT. 



■^ 



It was a few days after, that my master said to 
me, "Well, Thomas, you are soon to be free. It 
is time for me to get your freedom suit. What color 
shall the cloth be ? " I replied that I would have 
black, if he was willing. " Black 1 " said he — " black I 
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a black coat for a shoemaker 1 Why, you never "wore 
a black coat in your life." I repeated that I should 
prefer black, if he was willing to get it for me. 
" Well," said he, " if you have a black coat, of what 
color shall the pantaloons be?" "Black, sir," I 
answered, " if you are willing." " Black pantaloons 
too 1" said he ; "well, what color shall the vest be ? - 
Is that to be black also ? " "If you are willing, sir." 
The truth was, I knew it had been his custom to 
give his apprentices their choice in the color of their 
freedom suit, and I did not believe he would depart 
from that custom in my case. He went to his cut- 
ting-board, and I heard him say to himself, in a low 
voice, "Black, yes, black ; " which showed me what his 
thoughts were running upon. The next day, I think, 
he told me to select the stock for a pail* of boots 
for myself. I went to the performance (Jf this duty 
very willingly,; and I recollect that I said to myself, 
I will have them strong and substantial, for I do not 
know when I shall get another pair. . I selected good 
stock; and one of my fellow apprentices (Warren) 
made them, and made them well ; for he had good 
will for me, 

MY MASTEB SEEKS TO SHAKE MY FAITH. . 

It was but a few days before I was twenty-one, Mr. 
Baker made an effort to shake my faith. I have no 
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doubt he felt it his duty. On a certain day, at* 
the close of labor, and as I was about to go to 
my chamber, he invited me to remain longer in 
the sitting-room, and said he desired to have some 
conversation with me. I sat down. Mr. and Mrs. 
B. and myself were the only persons present. 
He began by telling me that he had learned I in- 
tended to become a Universalist preacher, and that 
I had already preached on one occasion. "Yes," 
said I, "Mr. Baker, it is true; and I should have 
asked your advice previously, but I knew your 
opinions ; I knew you would advise against it ; my 
heart was set upon it ; I believe it was right ; I did 
not use your time to make my preparation, but 
spent an hour or two each evening in so doing, after 
I had retired to my chamber." He did not intend, 
he said, to find fault with me for anything I had 
done, as though I had injured him, or been unfaithful 
as his apprentice. But he was afraid I was injuring 
myself; he was afraid I was about Jto make a fatal 
mistake. The doctrine which I proposed to preach 
was certainly an error, dangerous to immortal souls. 
It was a doctrine he had never taught me ; he had 
never set me the example of attending worship where 
it was preached. " True, sir," said I, " every.word. 
This faith has not come to me from man. I think I 
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can say with the apostle, ' I neither received it of 
man, neither was I taught it, but by the revelation 
of , Jesus Christ.' "- Gal. i. 12. "But you do not 
think," said he, smiling, " you have any right to apply 
"those words to yourself ? " I said, " No, not in the 
sense in which Paul used them." But I wished to 
exculpate my master from having any participancy in 
my conversion. It was the Bible which converted 
me ; it was the revelation of Jesus Christ, and the 
testimony of his apostles, that had made me a 
Universalist. " But the Bible," said he, " certainly 
teaches a dijBTerent doctrine." He referred to 
the words of Jesus in regard to the sin against 
the Holy Ghost (Matt. xii. 31, 32), and also to 
his declaration, "These shall go away into ever- 
lasting punishment, but the righteous into life eter- 
nal." Matt. XXV. 46. I gave my view of these texts, 
and endeavored to show him that the word " ever- 
lasting" was frequently used in the Bible when 
absolute eternity could not have been meant. He 
wished to know if I thought I was wiser than all the 
learned clergy of the Congregational and Baptist 
denominations. I told him, " No ; " that I was sen- 
sible I was very deficient in learning ; but when I 
read th6 Bible I endeavored to understand it ; and 
it ms the Bible which convinced me that God will 
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have all men to be saved ; that I could not explain 
why the learned men, especially the learned clei^y, 
did not believe this doctrine, but I knew I did be- 
lieve it, and that the Bible^seemed to me unquestion- 
ably to teach it. If I were to deny it, I should deny 
the convictions of my own mind, which I ought not 
to do, for it would be- dishonest. " So it would," 
said he ; "I have no doubt you are honest, but you 
are in an error. You have been deceived and led 
astray." I thought he referred to Mr. Ballou's in- 
fluence. " Well," I replied, " if I am in error, I am 
certainly anxious to have it pointed out" 

1?HE GOS?£L NOT FOOLISHNESS TO ME. ^ 

The doctrine, he said, was certainly an error. 
Nothing could be more plainly taught in the Scrip- 
tures than that a part of the human race were to be 
lost ; that we were expressly told that the son of 
perdition wag lost ; that the gospel was foolishness 
to them that perish ; and that Paul, who seemed, he 
said, to be my favorite author, himself declared, if 
our gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are lost. He 
was afraid I was- of this description. To this I re- 
plied, not as I would now. to the same argument, for 
I did not then fully understand the passages he 
quoted. They had not been before distinctly called 
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up to my mind. I began, on this point, by saying 
that i^ I certainly conld not be one of those who 
should perish, because the gospel was not to me fool- 
ishness ; that when I used to hear Calvinism preached, 
and supposed it was taught in the Bible, the gos- 
pel did appear to ,be foolishness to me, and I then 
was actually in a perishing state for lack of divine 
knowle(^e; that Paul may have said if the gospel 
be hid, it is hid to, them that are lost ; but I was 
confident Paul did not intend, in this passage, to 
contradict what he said in 1 Cor. xv. 22 : ' As in 
Adam all die, even so ia Christ shall all be made 
alive.' Now, here," said I, " it is plain that he 
meant to assert the final holiness and happiness of 
all men. Mark the language, sir — ' Even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive.' " " 1 know," said he, " that's 
a famous text with the Universalists." " Yes, sir," 
said I, " it is ; and is it not as good as any other 
text ? " I thought that on this matter of religion 
we stood on equal ground, and as he had undertaken 
to oppose what I religiously believed to be true, I 
would defend it to the best of my ability. He went 
on to say, that where Paul said, " In Christ shall all 
be made alive," he did not mean all men, but all 
Christians — all who were in Christ, and endeavored 
^ to impress this upon me with many words. When 
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he concluded; I said that it seemed to me beyond 
all doubt that Paul meant to include all men. He 
says, '^ As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive." Here is a comparison between 
those who die in Adam and those who are made 
alive in Christ. Paul intended, certainly, that all who 
die in Adam shall be made alive in Christ. The 
phrase " even so " showed this. The argument of 
the apostle was evidently designed to prove that as 
many as died in Adam should be made alive in 
Christ. If Christians only were to be made alive 
in Christ, then Christians only had died in Adam. 
The word alt must refer to the same persons in both 
clauses of the verse. This certainly appeared to me 
to be the true sense of the apostle's declaration, and 
I could not make it appear otherwise. 

ARGUMENTS FOR UNIVERSALISM. 

There was one point in his argument that I did 
not answer, namely, thie one -founded on the word 
lost. " If our gospel be hid, it is hid to them that 
are lost.'^ He pressed the point that sinners were 
lost ; whereas Universalism, he said, was based on 
the fact that none would be lost. I ought tp have 
replied to him, that it is nowhere said in the Bible 
that sinners are irrecoverably lost. The sheep that 
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went astray was not irrecoverably lost. The piece 
of silver that was searched for was found. The lost 
prodigal came home again. Jesns came into the 
world "to seek and to save that which was lost" 
This argument did not occur to me then. I have 
thought much upon the subject since ; and it seems 
to me now that the word " lost " itself has a force in 
it in favor of the doctrine of Universal Grace and 
Salvation. Men could not be lost in sin if they did 
not belong to God. It would be impossible to lose a 
man who belonged nowhere. When, therefore, God 
speaks of sinners as being lost, it shows they belong 
to him. All men are lost while in a state of sin. 
" All we, like sheep, have gone astray." The sheep 
could not go astray if they had no owner, and if 
they belonged to no fold. Where it is said, there- 
fore, that they have gone astray, it presupposes they 
belong to some owner, and have a fold. The sama 
is true in regard to sinners. They are lost ; they 
have gone astray from God ; Jesus is the shepherd, 
the good shepherd, and giveth his life for the sheep ; 
and he gave himself a ransom for all, to be testified 
in due time. But when I was before my master, and 
he pushed me with the fact that sinners were lost, I 
referred him to the declaration of Paul, that, " as in 

19 
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Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive." This latter argument, also, is invulnerable. 
In my many controversies since that day, I have 
always regarded it as a pillar of strength. The 
leading points in om* conversation have here been 
given. Whether my master was any wiser for it 
he did not inform me ; but the eflFect of it upon 
myself was to make me more confident of the 
truth of the doctrine I had embraced. I have com- 
pressed into a brief space an argument that occupied 
nearly three hours. It had got to be eleven o'clock, 
when he remarked, he "hoped the conversation 
would be beneficial, and we would retire for the 
night. Perhaps we might resume it at some future 
time." 

THE CLOSE OF MY APFBENTICESHIP. 

On Saturday evening, December 30, 1820, 1 closed 
the front shop with my own hand at ten o'clock, thus 
fulfilling to the letter my obligations to my master 
to remain with him until I was twenty-one years 
of age. I went home and retired to my bed. My 
heart was deeply penetrated with gratitude to the 
Almighty for his care and goodness. In Boston, 
where a young man is surrounded by so many temp- 
tations, God had brought me to the close of my long 
apprenticeship, without my making shipwreck of my 
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character, health, or future prospects. I had been 
much exposed to evil, especially from my fifteenth to 
my twentieth year. My mastgr Jiad had one or two 
vicious individuals in his back shop, whom he dis- 
charged as soon as he learned their characters ; but 
they remained with him long enough to ruin all his 
apprentices, had the latter not been on their guard. 
We always had the evenings to ourselves between 
the 20th of March a?id the 20th of September. No 
young man can stroll about Boston, in the evening, 
without danger of forming, sooner or later, asso- 
ciations that will be fatal to him. My mind was 
always very active. I was exceedingly restless 
when I had nothing to take up my attention; in 
fact, it was always the case with me, I must be 
doing something. My attention to music in my ear- 
lier life was an advantage to me. It employed my 
leisure hours. Singing schools, singing parties, and 
private practice upon the clarionet, violoncello, flute, 
or violin (for I could use them all by turns) took up 
my leisure time, ttrough my apprenticeship, until I 
commenced the study of grammar under Israel Alger, 
when I had other pursuits that engaged me still 
more deeply in the future. Had not my leisure 
time been taken up in this manner, and had I not 
been brought into connection, in the singing choirs, 
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with a respectable class of people, which tended to 
create a pride of character, I might have been lost. 
But I had gone thrQju|||i my apprenticeship creditably 
to myself. There were times when I was discon- 
tented, and when I probably should have sought an^ 
other place if I had not been bound by indentures. 
On the whole, I have reason to be thankful that I 
remained with Mr. Baker the full term. I did once 
forsake his shop for a day, with the intent not to 
go back ; but I thought better of it. I do not claim 
to have been faithful in every particular, but I was 
generally so; and the master and the apprentice 
were mutually beneficial. On the review of my ap- 
prenticeship, I had but few overt acts of wickedness 
with which to reproach myself. I praised the Lord 
that he had led me to " ponder the path of my feet." 

I AM TO BE A MEMBER OF MB. BALLOU'S FAMILY. 

But where was I to go, and what was I to do, 
on the succeeding Monday morning, the day on which 
I commenced my twenty-second year ? i shall pro- 
ceed to answer those questions. Already have I 
stated that Mr. Ballon had hinted to me he had 
entertained the thought of proposing my case to 
some of the members of his society, who might per- 
haps provide me with the means of pursuing my 
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studies at once, and of devoting my entire time to 
them. It was, I think, just one week before my ap- 
prenticeship expired, that,i|^^e close of the fore- 
noon service, he gave out a notice of the following 
purport: ''I take the liberty to request the male 
members of this congregation to tarry for a few 
moments after the benediction is pronounced. I 
have a matter of benevolence to propose to them ; 
and all those desirous to know what it is, wiU 
learn by remaining after the service is closed." I 
suspected at once what was coming, though it is 
probable that few others knew. The annunciation, 
of course, threw me into a state of excitement, and 
almost bewildered me ; and instead of going out 
with the rest of the choir (for my post was in thfe 
singing-seats), I soon found myself alone. The cur- 
tains in front of the singing-seats were closed, and 
screened me from the sight of any person below. 
There were some fifty of the principal men of the 
society who tarried. Mr. BaUou proceeded to say 
to them, " That there was a young man, a member of 
the congregation, who had a desire to preach the 
gospel, but who had not the means of preparing him- 
self. He has served," said he, " seven years* appren- 
ticeship in this town, and will be out of his time in 
a few days. He has already preached once, under 

19* 
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some disadvantages ; but he has shown some evi- 
dences of talent, and I feel quite confident that 
whatever you feel 4K^^^ ^ P^^ ^U i^ot be 
lost, but will be used to the advantage of what we 
believe to be the CMse of truth. I can receive him," 
said he, " into my family, and will very cheerfully jet 
him have the use of my books, and will render him 
any assistance in my power gratuitously, if his board 
can be paid. I thought d would mention it to you, 
and take your advice upon the subject." In answer 
to Mr. Ballou's statement, it was proposed by 
some one that a subscription paper be at once pro- 
vided ; and it was soOn written, and laid, before 
them. One after another went up and wrote upon 
the paper. I remember that Major John Brazier, 
Lemuel Packard, Edmund Wright, John Trull, Luther 
Bixby, George Hallett, Samuel Smith, Daniel E. 
Powars, Sylvanus Packard, Winslow Wright, and 
others subscribed. In the meantime, the question 
occurred to me quite forcibly, " Why are you sitting 
here ? This is no place for you." I saw at once it 
was not proper for me to be there, and I left the 
house without being seen. I felt a deep solicitude 
to know the result of the subscription ; for on that 
depended the fact whether I should tarry a further 
six months or year upon the bootmaker's bencL 
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Something, I knew, had been subscribed ; for if 
each one who wrote his name had given a dollar, 
there must be something li|^ twenty or thirty dol- 
lars. I asked no questions. I did not put- myself 
in the way of Mr. Ballon; but on Monday morning, 
to my great surprise, one of my TJniversalist ^friends 
told me that the subscription almounted to one hun- 
dred and ffty^ dollars. Enough to maintain me for 
one year 1 It was thus settled that I should remove 
immediately into the family of Mr. Ballon, which I 
did on the morning of Monday, January 1, 1821. 

A NEW LIFE OPENS TO ME. 

An entirely new life now opened to me. I had 
no longer to serve as an apprentice. Instead of my 
time for study being confined to two or three hours 
in the evening, I had now the whole day. What an 
opportunity ! What an enlargement of privilege I 
I felt awkward in my new situation. It seemed to 
me more than I had a right to enjoy. I entered into 
the preparation for the ministry in earnest, deter- 
mined to make the year I should spend in the family 
of Mr. Ballon of the greatest advantage to^ me. 
My first care was to become still further acquainted 
with the Bible. I read it daily, and with a very 
deep interest. My object was to understand it. Any 
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difficult portion was made the subject of conversation 
between myself and Mr. Ballon. A part of my time 
was spent in writing sermons, and articles and es- 
says on different subjects in theology. The texts 
on which I wrote sermons at first were, 1 John iv. 
8, <^€k)d is love;" Matt xviii. 3, "Except ye be 
converted and become like little children, ye shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven ; " and Mark 
xvi 15, 16, " Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature. He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved, but he that believeth not 
shall be damned." In addition to these pursuits, I 
studied also ecclesiastical history, and especially 
Priestley's Corruptions of Christianity. My inten- 
tion was, under the advice of Mr. Ballou, to get a 
good understanding of dogmatical theology, ecclesi- 
astical history, and, as far as possible, of the Greek 
and Latin languages. I again made application to 
my former teacher, Rev. Israel Alger, and entered 
his school to study Latin. Thus were my plans laid 
for' the year. In the meantime, it was thought pro- 
per that I should preach if it should be necessary. 

T7NIVEBSALIST FREACHEBS IN MASSACHUSETTS IN 1821. 

There were so few preachers, it was sometimes very 
difficult to supply the calls for them. I recollect but 
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twelve in all Massachusetts at that tune — three in 
Boston, namely, Rev. Hosea Ballou, Paul Dean, and 
Elder Elias Smith, who, at this time, was preaching 
to a congregation in the second story of a brick 
building in Clark Street, near the Rev. Francis Park- 
man's meeting-house; there were also Rev. Edward 
Turner, at Charlestown; Barzillai Streeter, at Sa- 
lem ; Thomas Jones and Ezra Leonard, at Glouces- 
ter ; Joshua Flagg, at Scituate ; Richard Carrique, at 
Attleborough (who preached one-half of his time in 
that town and the remainder in Canton and Stough- 
ton) ; R. L. Killam, at Marlborough ; Jacob Wood, 
at Shirley ; and John Bisbee, at Brookfield. 

DEDICATION AT ROXBURY. 

One of the first objects of interest that occurred 
after I went into the family of Mr. Ballou was the 
dedication of the Universalist meeting-house at Rox- 
bury. It took place on the afternoon of Thursday, 
January 4th. I was desirous to be present, and 
asked Mr. Ballou if it would be expedient for me to 
take the time to go. He replied, " Certainly, your 
time will be well spent. All the Universalist clergy- 
men in the vicinity will be there." There was an 
immense audience present from Boston, Roxbury, and 
the neighboring towns. Dedications of Universalist 
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churches were then so rare, that the Unirersalists 
in the vicinity made it a point to attend them, and 
sometimes they travelled for that purpose twenty 
or thirty miles. The services at Roxbury were per- 
formed in the following order : The Reading of the 
Scriptures, by Rev. Joshua Flagg ; Introductory Pray- 
er, by Rev. Paul Dean ; Dedicatory Prayer, by Rev. 
Edward Turner ; Sermon, by Rev. Hosea Ballon, from 
Mai, iii. 10, " Bring ye all the tythes into the store- 
house)" 4c.; Concluding Prayer, by Elder Elias 
Smith. In the evening Elder Smith preached from 
the words, 2 Cor. iv. 3, " K our gospel be hid, it is 
hid to them that are lost." Rev. Hosea Ballon, 2d, 
then of Strafford, Connecticut, was present, who af- 
terwards became the pastor of the Roxbury society. 

DEDICATION AT MILFOBD, MASS. 

It was about the same time a gentleman waited 
upon Mr. Ballon, from Milford, Massachusetts, and 
informed hini that the Universalists in that town had 
built a large and elegant house of worship. Noth- 
ing of this had been heard in Boston ; and yet the 
messenger informed Mr. Ballon that the house was 
all ready for dedication, and that he had come down 
to make arrangements for the services. It was agreed 
that the service should take place on the 10th day of 
January. This was remarkable. Here were two 
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large and elegant houses of worship erected by Uni- 
versalists, and dedicated within a few days of each 
other in Massachusetts. It was regarded as an omen 
of good things to come ; and the old fathers of our 
faith said to one another^ '< These are glorious days ; 
the word of the Lord shall yet have free course and 
shall be glorified." * 



* There is no doubt that the removal of Mr. Ballon to Boston, which took 
place in the fcdl of 1817, had a great effect in arousing public attention to the 
subject of Universalism. The following paragraph on this subject is copied 
from t memoir of the Second Unitersalist society in Bostbtt, written by myself, 
and published in the " Universalist Miscellany " for August, 1818 : — 

'* For the last fiidL or eight years preceding the rise of the Second tJniversalist 
society, Universalism had produced Uttle or no excitement in Boston. The 
First society remained stationary. Mr. Dean, its pastor, preached little on 
those suljjects on which he differed from other sects. In the vicinity of Bos- 
ton there was no movement in favor of Universalism. There were scarcely 
ten Universalist pastors in Massachusetts. The cause was evidently languid. 
The rise of the Second Universalist society, and the removal of Mr. Ballou 
thither, produced a new state of things. There arose a commotion among the 
elements } but the effect was to purify the atmosphere, and give men a clearer 
and more extended vision. New societies, holding Mr. Bellou's sentiments, 
soon began to arise around Boston, among which may be named the societies in 
Boxbury lAid Cambridgeport. There was evidently a movemeilt over the eastern 
part of the state, and adjacent states. The society in Milford, Massachusetts, 
owJted an elegant house of wo'Tship, Which was dedicated in January, 1821. 
A society was formed in Providence, Bhode Island, which built a splendid tem- 
ple; and a meeting-house was also erected in Portland, Maine. The people 
from Cape Cod frequently were in Boston on Sabbath days, and many of them 
attended on Mr. Ballou *8 preaching. They carried the seeds of truth into that sec- 
tion of the state, and societies sprang up in Barnstable, Brewster, Plymouth, ftc., 
&c. In 1821, the fact was announced (and it was very remarkable for that day), 
that diere were tweniy-ihree UfrfversaHst societies in Massachusetts. We scarce- 
ly know where that number could have been found at that time. To the best of 
OUT recollection there wfere two societies In Boston, two in Gloucester, and one 
each in the towns of Charlestown, Salem, B«xbury, Cambridgeport, Scituate, 
Shirley, Attleborough, Canton and Stoughton (one society for both), Marlbor- 
ough, Milford, Oxford, Brookfield, Hardwick, and Dana. Some of these were 
small. We do not attribute to Mr. Ballou the rise of all the societies named ; 
'but it cannot be denied tittt his labors gave a new impulse to Universalism in 
Mas s achusetts." 
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XTNIYERSALISTS ABJECT THE TRINITY. 

While I was boarding with Mr. Ballon, he was en- 
gaged, in connection with Rev. Edward Turner, of 
Charlestown, in preparing a new hymn-book, for the 
use of the Universalist societies. The first thought 
of this work occurred to Mr. B. He had long felt 
the need of it. The book used in his church was 
almost the only Universalist hymn-book then in use. 
It was the one which had been prepared ten or 
twelve years before, for the use of the First Univer- 
salist society. It embraced the doctrine of the 
Trinity and that of the Atonement, as held by Cal- 
vinists, — doctrines which Mr. Ballon had for years 
utterly discarded. Mr. Turner, although he did not 
agree with Mr. B. on all points, especially on the 
matter of future punishment, united with him in re- 
jecting the two doctrines above named. They 
declared that " the sentiments, that the Deity required 
an expiring victim, by tvay of satisfaction to his justice / 
ttuU the death of Christ operated to cancel the debt which 
the sinner otoed; and that God died upon the cross and 
rose from the dead. These, though undoubtedly be- 
lieved in sincerity by those who composed the hymns 
in which they are found, are considered as unsup- 
ported by revelation, and unapproved by reason;^ 
and they are not generally believed in our societies." 
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This statement was undoubtedly correct. A great 
change had come over the Universalists in reference 
to the doctrines of the Trinity and the Atonement. 
The first Universalist preachers in America were 
generally Trinitarians. They came into Universal- 
ism from Calvinism ; and the former was merely an 
extending of\ the grace of salvation, on the Calvin- 
istic system, to all mankind. Mr. Ballou probably 
was never a Trinitarian. If he had such a thought 
before manhood, as soon as he came to read the Bible 
with attention, he saw the error and abandoned it. 
As early as 1795 he had opinions on these subjects 
differing from those of other Universalist preachers. 
He boldly avowed them ; he set them forth in his 
sermons ; he taught that Jesus was the Soi^ of txod ; 
that he did not die to reconcile God to man, but that 
God was in Christ reconciling the world unto him- 
self, not imputing their trespasses unto them. For 
twenty-five years had he defended these doctrines 
when I became acquainted with him. They are 
set forth clearly in his "Treatise on Atonement," 
published in 1805, — a work which had be6n read 
very extensively, and which exercised a great influ- 
ence in bringing, the Universalist denomination to 
reject the doctrine of the Trinity, and receive that of 
the strict unity of God. 

20 
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THE LEGAL SUPPORT OF BELIGIOK. 

Daring the months of November end December, 
1820, and part of January, 1821, a convention of 
delegates chosen to revise the constitution of Mas- 
sachusetts held its deliberations in Boston. This 
convention had an effect to deepen in my mind the 
love of religious liberty ; for althofUgfa I had not the 
privilege of attending its sittings, yet I read the dis- 
cussions which were carried on at the time touching 
that matter. By the third article of the Bill of 
Rights, the pQwer was conferred on the legislature 
to campel the people to support religion ; and under 
that article laws weire passed by which the compul- 
sory process of taxation was established. Every 
man was obliged to join himself to some religious 
society ; and in the failure to elect, he Was taketL to 
be a member of the territorial parish, and taxed 
accordingly. As the territorial parishes throughout 
the state were in the hands of the Calvinists, the 
law operated greatly in their favor. It is true, that, 
before 1821, many of the parishes in the eastern 
part of the commonwealth had become Unitarian, 
but throughout the commonwealth at large the 
great majority were Calvinistic. Both the Calvinists 
and Unitarians therefoire agreed in sustaining the 
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third article ; and having a preponderance of power 
in the convention, they were enabled to retain it. 
On the other hand, the Baptists, the Methodists, and 
the Universalists united in endeavoring to obtain 
its repeal. During the sittii^ of tiie convention, 
especially about the time when the third article 
was under discussion, the pulpit and the press were 
both employed to sustain the arguments of the two 
great parties toucjlihg the compulsory support of 
religion. Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Channing came out 
virith a discourse in favor of the third article, entitled 
« Religion a social Principle," preached December 10, 
1 820. This was reviewed in the Baptist journal, and 
called out counter efforts. The Baptist clergymen, 
especially Dr. Sharp, preached against the legal sup- 
port of religion. l)r. Baldwin, we tecollect, said 
he pitied those clergymen whose parishes supported 
them by compulsion. In the convention the subject 
was debated at great length and with great zeal. 
The compulsory support of religion was advocated 
by almost the entire body of lawyers who were mem- 
bers, and also by those clergymen who belonged to 
the popular sects, and who seemed afraid of losing 
their livings, if the third article were repealed. On 
the other hand, the Baptist clergymen, and some 
laymen who were dissenters from the doctrines of 
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the territorial parishes, in places where they resided, 
advocated- the repeal of the third article. Among 
those who advocated the continuance of compulsory 
support were Mr, Salstonstall, of Salem; Mr. George 
Blake, of Boston; Mr. Samuel Hoar, of Concord; 
Judge Wilde, and Mr. Bannister, of Newburyport; 
Mr. Flint, of Reading; Mr. Hubbard (afterwards 
Judge), Mr. Savage, Chief Justice Parker, and Hon. 
Daniel Webster, of Boston ; Rev. Dr. Freeman of 
Boston ; Mr. Sullivan of Brookline ; Mr. Bliss, of 
Springfield; and Mr. Story, of Salem, (the eminent 
jurist) ; Rev. Messrs. Tuckerman, of Chelsea ; and 
Foster, of Littleton. These used all the powers of 
rhetoric and eloquence to save the third article from 
repeal, and to continue the compulsory support of re- 
ligion in the Commonwealth. Among the foremost 
of them must be reckoned Messrs. Hoar, Salstoustall, 
Blake, Wilde, Foster, Webster, and Story. On the 
other side were Messrs. Phelps, of Chester ; Childs, 
of Pittsfield; Mudge, of Lynn; Slocum, of Dart- 
mouth; Sprague, of Maiden; Holmes, of Roches- 
ter; Hazard, of Hancock; Whittemore, of West 
Cambridge ; and Rev. Mr. Nelson (Baptist), of Mai- 
den; Rev. Mr. Williams (Baptist), of Beverly; Rev. 
Dr. Baldwin (Baptist), of Boston; Rev. Mr. Dean, 
(Universalist), of Boston. To Messrs. Childs, of 
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Pittsfield, Williams, of Beverly, and Baldwin, of 
Boston, must be assigned the distinction of being 
the leaders in the opposition to the third article. 

MB. BALLOU'S VIEWS ON THE SUBJECT. 

I had not much opportunity to attend the debates 
in the Convention ; but I found a very deep interest 
existing within me against the compulsory support 
of religion. Mr. Ballon gave his whole influence to 
those who opposed the third article. Those who 
were in favor of assisting religion by legislation 
contended that without religion society would imme- 
diately become corrupted ; that the Sabbath and pub- 
lic worship would come to be disregarded, and piety 
and morality would die out of the land. Mr. Ballou 
showed that the question was not whether religion was 
valuable to society, but whether it would not flourish 
as well, and even better, without the aid of the civil 
power. ^ All experience had proved tliat if religion 
had done any good, it was pure religion, and not that 
which was false or merely formal, that had effected it ; 
and it could not be supposed that the support of re- 
ligion by the civil power had tended to keep it pure. 
It by no means proves, because religion is a good 
thing, that therefore people should be compelled by 
human laws to support it ; for if it have no root in 

20* 
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their hearts, it can do them no good; and can have 
but a sickly growth at the best. " What a wretched 
state," said Mn Ballou, " would society be in, if the 
covenant of marriage should no more be entered into 1 
but because this is of indispensable importance, is it 
therefore necessary to compel young men to marry, 
whether they will or not ? Are not the laws of na- 
ture, which are of God, paramount to any law that can 
be enacted by our legislators ? What distress would 
the people all be in, in a short time, if every individual 
of society should say, ' I will do no more labor,' and 
abide by the resolution ! Is it therefore necessary to 
make laws to compel the husbandman to labor in the 
field ? What would become of our populous towns 
if the merchants should all say they will do no more 
business, would send no more ships abroad, would 
bring.no more merchandise into the country, nor 
carry any more out ? It would be disastrous indeed ; 
but is it therefore necessary to compel the merchant 
by law to pursue his business? But religion, in 
the eyes of certain persons, is of such a nature, that, 
if it were not supported by law, every one would 
desert it at once. Law, in their opinion, is the rock 
on which Christ built his church, so that the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it. But there was 
one thing," he said, " which was very singular if these 
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legislators were right, namely, those sects which 
have seceded from the law-supported parishes have 
increa"Sed wonderMly, while those which have availed 
themselves of the power of law have been in the 
meantime rmining down." 

THE EFFECT OF MB. BALLOU'S ABGUMENTS OX MT MIND. 

These argmnents, which I heard from Mr. Ballou's 
lips, and read in his paper, the << Universalist Maga- 
zine," had a great effect on my mind, and prepared 
me to make the efforts in the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, about twelve years afterwards, that re- 
sulted in the total abolition of the compulsory 
support of religion in this state. The opposition 
to the third article in the convention of 1820 was 
not conducted with great ability ; but there was a 
vast weight of talent and influence on the other- side. 
We have intimated that Mr. Channing preached a 
sermon in favor of the. legal support of religion, 
which was published. Mr. Ballon published a review 
of it. He commended certain parts very highly. 
But when he came to review the arguments advanced 
by the preacher, in favor of sustaining religion by 
human law, he was obliged to differ from him, 
"Why," he asked, "has not Rev. Mr. Channing at- 
tempted to prove that the Christian religion had its 
birth from human authority? Surely the mother 
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that bore this child will nurse it. Is it the oSfspring 
of human legislation ? Or was it born of the wis- 
dom from above, which is not earthly ? Why did 
not our learned preacher, whose sentiments on the 
principles 'of Christianity we most sincerely admire, 
proceed to set forth the great advantages which the 
Christian religion received, in its primitive state, 
by human laws 7 Well does he know that all history 
proves that legislation has only corrupted Christianity 
whenever it has embraced it." * This meeting of the 
convention, and the excitement produced in Boston 
thereby on the subject of the legal support of religion, 
just at the time I was entering the ministry, coyld 
not but have a deep effect on my mind. The im- 
pression which I received, and which I have ever 
since had, was, that human statutes, professedly for 
the support of religion, had been instrumental mainly 
in sustaining false religion, — a kind of religion that 
must eventually go down, whether it have the support 
of human law or not ; and that pure religion will 
sustain itself, without the aid of human law, and 
even against its force. 

I WAS EEQUESTED TO PBEACH IK DIFFEBENT PLACES. 

I have already shown that I entered the family of 
Mr. Ballon on January 1, 1 821. Then I had preached 

*Stvictare8 on ChanniBg'i Sermon, p. 10. 
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my first sermon, and that only ; but on pntting myself 
under the care of Mr. B., he directed me, in the com*se 
of my duties, to write a sermon occasionally, as I 
felt inclined. I supposed I should always be obliged 
to write my discourses, for I had never even dared 
to hope that I could preach extemporaneously. Hav- 
ing prepared a discourse on the text, " God is love," 
I was invited by Elder Elias Smith to preach it at his 
place of worship on Clark Street. His custom was 
to hold a meeting three times on the Sabbath day, and 
also On Thursday evening. I accordingly preached for 
him on Thursday evenii^, January 25th, from the text 
I have named. This effort was received with favor 
by him and his audience. On Sunday, February 1 1th, 
the society at Boxbury were in need of a preacher. 
Bev. H. Ballon, 2d, had supplied them with the gospel 
for a few Sabbaths ; but he had returned to his resi* 
deuce at Stafford, Oonn. They applied to Mr. BaUou 
for advice ; and he said he saw no way to help them 
on the day named, but by putting young Whittemore 
forward again. I accordingly was sent, and preached 
in the new meeting-house, from Matt, xviii. S. I 
learned afterwards that I gave much better satis- 
faction on this day than I did at my first effort, 
which, it will be remembered, was made in this town. 
In the afternoon I went into Boston, and preached 
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again for Elder Smith, while lie went to Roxbmy. I 
repeated in the afternoon the sermon I had preached 
in the morning. 

mr rmsT Tisrr to iolfobd, mass. 

On the following Sunday, February 18th, I was sent 
to Milford, Mass., to preach in the new meeting-honso 
in that town, which had been dedicated on the 10th 
of January. By whom this arrangement was made 
I have no recollection. I recollect that I took the 
stage for Hartford, Conn., and left Boston about two 
hours before day, on Friday, as there was no convey- 
ance on Saturday. We passed up through Dedham, 
Medfield, Medway, to the southern border of Milford, 
where I left the sta^e and found a private vehicle wait- 
ing to take me over to the centre of the town. It was 
nearly noon when I looked for the first time upon the 
beautiful villages of Milford. How little I knew of 
whalft I should be called to pass through in one year ! 

FIBST ATTEMPT AT PBEACHING WITHOUT NOTES. 

I was taken to the house of Col. Sullivan Sumner, 
who kept, at the time, a tavern of high character, for 
that day and place. In the evening, his venerable 
father, Darius Sumner, (then the oldest Universalist 
in the town)) came into my room, with his wife, to 
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spend aa hottr or two with me. He was not a man 
of many words ; but his wife, though by no means an 
excessive talker, had the gift of free conversation. 
She spoke of the alBFairs of the society ; of the bitter 
contention there had been in the town ; of the history 
of Universalism in Milford^^^n former times, and many 
other matters. I soon saw that this aged couple were 
intelligent, devout, and steadfast friends of Universal- 
ism, worthy of respect, both for what they had been, 
and what they were. Mrs. Sumner gave me accounts 
of the preachers whom they had recently heard. The 
society, she said, had resolved to have preaching all 
the time, though it had yet appeared difficult to get a 
suitable pastor. Rev. Mr. Carrique had preached 
several times, but they could not obtain him; and 
even if they could, they did not suppose they could 
maintain him. Mr. C, by the way, lived in good 
style, dressed richly, drove an elegant horse, and 
must have spent, I should think, six hundred dollars 
a year. Rev. R. L. Killam, of Marlboro', had also 
preached in Milford one or two Sabbaths ; but the 
objection to him, as Mrs. Sumner stated it, was that 
he preached by note. The society, she was confident, 
would prefer a pastor who did not use his manuscript 
in the pulpit, or, in other words, did not read his 
sermons. This threw an embarrassment before me 
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at once ; and I thonghf if the old lady knew tiliat I 
always read my sermons, slie woold have been more 
sparing of such remarks. The members of other 
sects, she said, who had been into the Universalist 
meetings, laughed about the manuscript of one of the 
preachers, which they alleged looked as yellow as if 
it had been written in Noah's time. These are the 
only recollections I have of that evening's conversa- 
tion. About half past eight they bid me good night 
and retired. I went to my bed ; but I could not fall 
asleep. The conversation of the evening deeply im- 
pressed me. I felt myself in a^disagreeable position. 
" Here I am," said I to myself, " with my written ser- 
mons. Hitherto I have been obliged to read them. I 
am now to address a congregation who dislike that 
method of preaching, and what shall I do ? " In the 
midst of my anxiety, the thought arose. May I not so 
fiw commit my sermons* to memory on the morrow 
(Saturday), as to justify me in attempting to preach 
them without the use of the manuscript ? It seemed 
to me probable ; at any rate, it was worth the trial. 
I endeavored, after I went to rest, to call up as muph 
of my sermons to my recollection as I could, putting 
the paragraphs in regular order. I began to be en- 
couraged, and in this pleasant excitement I fell asleep. 
When I awoke in early morning, my first thoughts 
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were on the sermons. I arose and prepared for the 
labor of the day, namely, the committal of the sub- 
stance of the sermons to memory. My heart was in 
the effort. It was far from being mipleasant. I 
devoted the forenoon to one of the sermons; the 
afternoon to the other. Before night I had accom- 
plished my object. I felt strong in my resolution, and 
was quite sure I should preach without manuscript on 
the following day. If I could accomplish it, I should 
gain a great point, and should report it to Mr. Ballou, 
with much joy, on my return to Boston. On Satur- 
day night, it was with some difficulty I could fall 
asleep. My mind was on the sermons ; and here I 
might as weU say that the one intended for the fore- 
noon was from the words, " Except ye be converted, 
and become as little children, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven " (Matt xviii. 3) ; while that 
intended for the afternoon- was a consideration of 
the gospel, with the consequences of believing or dis- 
believing it. It was based on the words of Jesus, 
Mark xvi. 15, 16. The former I had preached before, 
the latter I had not. Sunday morning found me pre- 
pared. At the proper hour I went to the meeting- 
house. It was a large and beautiful edifice, altogether 
larger than the wants of the society rendered neces- 
sary. I shall speak of this again in another place. 

21 
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The congregation, although it was large for that 
place, did not appear to be so in that house, which 
was perhaps half full. All eyes were fixed on the 
young clergyman. He was an entire stranger to every 
one. All were strangers to him. I had taken the 
precaution to bring my notes with me, and I placed 
them near at hand, that I might refer to them if 
absolutely necessary ; but I did not refer to them at 
all. I found no difficulty in going through without 
once placing my eye upon the manuscript. The peo- 
ple gave good attention, — more earnest, it seemed to 
me, than I had seen on either of the other occasions 
on which I had preached. Such success in the fore- 
noon made me still more confident in the afternoon. 
During the intermission, I was introduced to Rev. 
Lot Wiswall, a Unitarian clergyman, a native of Mil- 
ford, whose parents resided there. He declined my 
invitation to take part in the services. I distinctly 
recollect that I went through the afternoon sermon 
with a confidence equal to what I had had in the morn- 
ing, if indeed it were not greater, lly utterance was 
more impetuous ; and I was led oJF into a passage oc- 
casionally that was purely extemporaneous. I have no 
doubt, indeed I almost know, there were great imper- 
fections in my style ; but few of my hearers saw them. 
The old men shed tears; the Unitarian clergyman 
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gave the strictest attention, and had a suppressed 
smile upon his countenance all the while. There 
were some strangers present from the neighboring 
towns, who also participated in the feeling. Thus 
ended my first Sabbath in Milford. As the society 
had made its arrangements for three or four weeks 
to come, I was not asked, at the time, to apppint 
another Sabbath ; but the brethren gave me to under- 
stand that they should certainly expect to hear me 
again. They gathered around me, and gave me an 
afiTectionate farewell, as they left for their homes. 

ICY FIBST VISrr TO WBENTHAM, MASS. 

There were present, on the Sabbath referred to, 
several brethren from Wrentham, a distance of ten 
or a dozen miles. One of them (Mr. Luke Jenks), 
invited me to go home with him, and preach on 
Monday evening, and he would put me on the turn- * 
pike, where I could take the stage for Boston, on 
the next day, if I pleaBcd. His invitation was 
gladly accepted, and I rode with him and his family 
that night to his residence. On Monday he caused 
the notice to be circulated that there would be a 
lecture in his house in the evening. Some fifty 
or sixty persons assembled, being enough to fill 
two or three rooms. On asking for a hymn-book, 
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I learned there were none nearer tlian the Bap- 
tist church, a -mile and a half. This church was 
used by the Baptists on Sundays, and on other 
days by such as wished to use it. The brethren 
thought we had better dispense with singing. I 
took two or three of them aside, and told them 
I had never attended a meeting where^ there was 
no singing ; that I should be obliged to preach new 
sermons, for many of them had heard the two I had 
with me ; and that I did not feel that I could perform 
my part so well if there were no singing. Said I, 
"Have you not copies of the ' Universalist Mag- 
azine ' in the house ? " They answered in the aflSrm- 
ative. " Bring them to me," I said. In a couple 
of them I found suitable hymns, which I read, and 
then repeated them, two lines at a time (after the 
fashion of the early settlers of New England), and 
we sung them. I named the tune and led off, and 
some ten or twenty joined in the service. The 
singing made me happy. My text was Jude. 3d and 
4th verses ; and the sermon had respect to "the faith 
once delivered to the saints," and the necessity that 
we should " contend earnestly " for it. I had never 
written a sermon on that text, nor have I now a 
very distinct recollection of the details of that 
evening's lecture. It is probable that the sermon 
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was composed principally of the doctrine contained 
in my written discourse on Mark xvi. 15, 16. So 
much of that discourse as was devoted to showing 
what the gospel was, would also show what was "the 
faith once delivered to the saints " ; and so much as 
related to the duty of preaching the gospel to every 
creature, would correspond to the command, " Con- 
tend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the 
saints." I never once looked at the manuscript. 
The sermon so far pleased my brethren in Wren- 
tham, that they urged me to give out a notice for a 
lecture at the Baptist meeting-house on the next 
afternoon. These services were performed in West 
Wrentham. The principal Universalists thefe, in 
that day, were Luke Jenks, Lewis Metcalf, Darius 
Ballou, Allen Tillinghast, &c., &c. Li the neighbor- 
ing parts of Cumberland there were also some Uni- 
versalists, several of whom were of the name Ballou. 
The Ballous originated in Rhode Island, being the 
descendants of one Maturin Ballou, who settled 
very early in Providence. Rev. Maturin Ballou, the 
father of Rev. Hosea Ballou, was of Rhode Island 
in his young days, and did not remove into New 
Hampshire until near the middle of his life. Let 
this digression be pardoned, and let us return to the 
meeting in the Baptist church. A large congre- 
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gation was present. I preached from Matt, xviii. 3, 
and I enjoyed great freedom of speech. I had no 
need of the manuscript; and continned the sermon 
to a greater length than I had done at Mflford. 
Towards the close, I launched into the description 
of the resurrection, as given by Paul in 1 Cor. xv. 
One brief paragraph is still recollected. When I 
came to the apostle's triumphant interrogations, 
** O death I where is thy sting ? O grave 1 where is 
thy victory ? " I added, " The sting of death is sin. 
Here it is evident," said I, " that Paul believed sin 
will be destroyed before the resurrection shall take 
place. K sin shall have an eternal existence, then 
death might seize his victim, and hold him up in de- 
fiance, and reply to the apostle, ' Here is my sting, 
Paul 1 and I shall possess that sting through the 
ages of eternity.' " The argument was not original 
with me. I had heard it used some months before by 
the Rev. Edward Mitchell, of New York, in a sermon 
preached by him in the First Universalist meeting- 
house in Boston. The brethren stiU urged me to 
preach once more before I left the town. I frankly 
told them I had preached to them all I knew. They 
said, " It is not so ; but if it is so, then preach it 
again." I was easily persuaded, and gave out a 
lecture for that evening, in another neighborhood, at 
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the house of a Mr. Fisher Day. I remember only that 
the house was very full, and that I preached from 
1 Thess. iv. 18. "Wherefore comfort one another 
with these words." There had recently been a 
death in the house, and the sermon was somewhat 
adapted to that circumstance. Ought I not to have 
thanked God, ought I not to have loved him, ought 
I not to have consecrated my life to him, for my 
success ? 

I BETUBN TO BOSTON. 

On the next day some brother carried me to Fox- 
borough, where I intercept^ the Providence stage 
on its way to Boston, and rode home. I felt it my 
duty to give Mr. BaUou an account of what I had 
been doing ; and one fact, which I regarded as of 
no smaH importance, was that I had preached five 
times extemporaneously. He took pleasure in my 
success, but advised me to continue to write ser- 
mons, as it would be a greaet help to me. The sub- 
stantial reward which my brethren at Wrenthani 
gave me I o£fered to Mr. Ballou ; but he refused to 
receive' it. He said it belonged to me. I ought 
here to mention that the Baptist meeting-house in 
which I preached was the house in which the 
Rev. William Williams officiated, whom I have had 
occasion to mention before as having taken a 
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piece of poetry written by me, and published in 
the " Universalist Magazine," into his pulpit, upon 
the Sabbath day, and made it the subject of animad- 
version. 

MT FIBST Tisrr TO ATTLEBOBOUOH, AND IPBOYIDENCE, B. L 

The three sermons last named were preached on the 
19th and 20th of February. I did not preach again 
until the 11th of March, when I went out to supply 
the pulpit of Rev. Richard Carrique, of Attleborough. 
I think he was engaged to preach two Sabbaths in 
Milford. Before this Ttoie, I had written two ad- 
ditional sermons, namely, one from Psalms ix. 17, 
and one from 2 Cor. v. 18, 19. On the 10th of 
March, the Providence stage left me within a few 
rods of Mr. Carrique's house. He was gone to 
preach on the following day ; but I was very kindly 
received by his amiable wife and fistmily. I was 
to tarry here one week. The Universalists had a 
meeting-house in this town, which they afterwards 
left, and built a new one in the village called North 
.Attleborough. It was in the first house that I 
preached. My subjects in the day were Psalm ix. 
17, and Matt, xviii. 3. Being urged to preach a 
third service, I did so, from Mark xvi. 15, 16. On 
Sunday evening Brother Carrique returned, and I 
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spent several days very pleasantly with him. He 
was a liberal man, and a true friend to me. He 
treated me with the kindness of a father ; he loved 
me mitil his dearth. At this time, he preached a 
lecture occasionally in Providence, R. I. The eve- 
ning of Thursday of this week was the time of his 
appointment He informed me that he should take 
me into Providence in his chaise, and that I must 
preach the lecture. I repHed that I had no objec- 
tion to the visit, not even to preaching, if he sup- 
posed that my services would be acceptable in that 
place. He added that he h«d no doubt they would 
be acceptable, and that, moreover, I must return and 
preach a lecture in Attleborough on Friday evening. ' 
It was but a few miles into Providence from his 
house. He took me into that city, and we tarried 
with the family of the venerable Richard Waterman. 
The latter gentleman had long been a TJniversalist, 
and was a hearer of Re.v. John Murray as early as 
1780. He was never a man of show; was rather a 
Quaker in his habits ; lived respectably, but unosten- 
tatiously ; was not loquacious ; but he was honest, 
benevolent, and wealthy. " Honest as Richard 
Waterman " was a proverb^ in Providence. Father 
Carrique related to me the following anecdote: 
During some of Mr. Murray's early visits to Provi- 
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dence, Mr. Waterman met him in the street. The 
latter was wheeling a barrow, with two or three 
boxes of soap or candles upon it; for he manufac- 
tured those articles. He was unknown to Mr. Mur- 
ray, but had been exceedingly interested in hearing 
him preach. He put down his vehicle, and said, 
*' Sir, I have heard you preach frequently, and have 
never had an opportunity of making you any compen- 
sation. Please, sir, to accept of this trifle." Mr. 
Murray perceived that it was a five dollar bank note. 
''I thank you, sir," said he, viewing the stranger 
closely — "I thank yo«, sir; but I cannot receive 
it, sir. It is too much, my friend. I will take the 
'will for the deed. Put it in your pocket, my gen- 
erous fellow. The time may come when you may 
need it." Mr. Waterman had the good sense to 
see that Mr. Murray supposed him not able to 
bestow such a gift. ^ I urge your acceptance of the 
donation," said he. " Rely upon it, it would distress 
the donor more to keep the money when he thought 
he ought to give it, than to part with it." Mr. Mur- 
ray inquired his name and place of residence ; and 
Mr. Waterman and his family were always num- 
bered afterwards among his steadfast friends. I 
preached in the old town-house, a large building, 
to an audience that did not more than half fill it. 
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Towards the conclusion of the sermon I made an 
address to the young men, of whom many were 
present, in which I endeavored to impress upon them 
the very important fact, that, if they would live hap- 
pily and enjoy true prosperity in life, they must live 
virtuously and purely. I exhorted them to become 
Christians, not in any sectarian sense of the term, but 
by cherishing the spirit and obeying the precepts of 
Jesus Christ. I exhorted them to cultivate a child- 
like, teachable disposition ; to seek first the kingdom 
of GU)d and his righteousness, and every blessing 
should be theirs. This was nearly two years before 
the original Universalist meeting-house was built. 
On the next day we returned to Attleborough, and 
in the evening I preached again in this town from 
2 Cor.^^. 18, 19. Thus closed my labors in Attle- 
borough on my first visit. 

MY FIRST VISrr TO CANTON, MASS. 

On the following day, Saturday, I set my face to- 
wards the town of Canton, where I was to preach 
in the place of Mr. Carrique, who was then under an 
engagement to supply the societies in Canton and 
Stoughton, each one Sabbath in a month. In expec- 
tation of being soon overtaken by the stage from 
Providence, I started oflf from Attleborough on foot; 
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and I finally made the whole passage to Canton in 
that maimer. It was some time after dark when I 
arrived in the latter town. Seeing a light, I went 
to the door of a house and rapped. It was opened. 
"How fiir am I from Canton?" "You are in Can- 
ton," was the reply. " To what part of the town 
would you go ? " "I know not. I am to preach in 
this town to*morrow for the Uniyersalists ; but in 
what part of the town the meeting is to be holden, 
I cannot tell." " Well, I know all about it," said the 
gentleman within ; " and if you will walk in, I will 
explain it to you." I gladly accepted of his propo- 
sition, for I thought a few moments' rest would do 
me no harm. I sat down before a cheerful fire, when 
the host asked me if I had supped. I told him I had 
neither supped nor dined; but I expected %11 my 
wants would be provided for when I arrived at my 
journey's end. " Well, I will tell you what will be 
the best thing for you, my young friend. Let my 
housekeeper prepare you some supper, first of all. 
Then, if you desire to go further, to-ni^t, I will 
carry you ; but if you will remain here until morn- 
ing, I will take you to the meeting; for it is the 
meeting I always attend." I gladly accepted his 
o£fer. It was a happy evening to us both. I praised 
the Lord in my heart. This man was William 
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Dunbar, Esq., whom I knew as long as he lived. His 
kindness I shall never forget. We went to meeting 
on the next day to Downs' Hall, and it was a happy 
day. The friends from Stoughton came over, and 
what with the Dunbars, Downses, Talbots, Chan- 
dlers, Capens, &c., &c., there was a great gathering. 
I spent Smiday night with Mr. Benjamin Downs, and 
returned to Boston on Monday forenoon. My travels 
and labors were described to Mr. Ballon, who re- 
joiced with me in my successes. Those days can 
never be recalled; but the remembrance of them 
will never fade from my memory. 

22 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

EVENTS DURIKG MY PASTORSHIP TS MILFORD, MASS. 

A. D. 1820 TO 1821. 

Labors precious to my Engagement in Milford. — / accept the 
Invitation. — Whai became of the Balance of the Subscription 
which I left in Mr. BaUou^s Hands. — Earliest Acquaintance 
toith my Wife. — Her Character. — Extemporaneous Preach- 
ing. — Character and Effect of my first Year's Labors. — My 
first oral Controversy. — Ren. Mr. McKee. — The Arguments 
employed. — My Labors in the Vicinity of MUford. — My 
Ordination. — Oration on the ^th of July. — Visit from a 
Brother. — Installation of HBallou, 2d, at Roxbury. — First 
Entrance into the Pulpit at Charlestoum. — First Visit to 
Maiden. — My Marriage. — My Wife's Pedigree. — My first 
Dedication of a Child. — First Entrance into School Street 
Pulpit. — First Visit to Cambridgeport. — Visit to Seekonk, 
Swanzey, and Rehoboth, Mass. — Visit to Dudley, Mass., and 
■ Stafford, Conn. — The Thanksgiving Sermon.— The Cate- 
chism. — Letter from Thomas Jeffers(m. — The Domicil con- 
sumed. — An Account of the Conflagration. — Dr. Peck's 
Medicine. — Effect of the Conflagration in softening Pre- 
judice. — Sympathy of Universalists. — Their Gifts. — My 
first Case of marrying a Couple. — My last Week in MUford. 
— Farewell to the Toum. 

LABORS PBEVIOXJS TO MY ENGAGEMENT. 

While absent on the visit described at the con- 
clusion of the last chapter, an arrangement had been 
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made, that I should supply the desk in Milford for 
some two or three Sabbaths. On Friday, March 23, 
I left Boston, in a chaise, taking with me a young 
man by whom the chaise could be sent back. I did 
not know at the time that this would be the break- 
ing up of my connection with Mr. Bailouts family, 
where I expected to remain for a year ; but such was 
the result. It will be seen, therefore, that I did not 
tarry with him quite three months. I preached in 
Milford four Sundays before I agreed to become 
the pastor, during which time I was probably con- 
sidered on probation. The brethren were very kind 
to me, and urged me earnestly to visit them at their 
houses. I remember Darius Sumner, and his son. 
Col. Sullivan Sumner; Ebenezer Sumner, and his 
two sons, Ellis and Clark Sumner; John Corbett, 
Robert Corbett, Ebenezer Hunt, Henry Nelson, 
Eleazar Parkhurst, Otis Parkhurst, Caleb Cheney, 
with his sons, Carmel and Eufus ; Newell Nelson, 
Pearley Hunt, Alexander Cheney, Arial Bragg, John 
and Calvin Chaflin, of HoUiston ; Abner Pond, &c., 
Ac. My subjects, during the four Sundays I have 
referred to, were, 2 Cor. v. 18, 19, " The ministry of 
reconciliation;" Psalm ix. 17, "The wicked turned 
into hell;" Matt. xi. 28-30, "The rest imparted 
by the gospel ; " 2 Thess. i. 7-9, " The coming of 
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Christ to judgment ; " 1 Tim. ii. 3, 4, « God will 
have all men to be saved ; " Matt. xiii. 47-50, « The 
gospel noVan end of the age" (the last preached 
by request); Gen. iii. 4, "Thou shalt not surely 
die ; " 1 Peter i. 24, 25, " The instabiUty of man, 
and the stability of God's word." In the meantime, 
on the 5th of April, the annual Fast occurred, when 
I preached from Lam. iii. 40: "Let us search and 
try our ways, and turn again to the Lord ; " and in 
the afternoon of that day I preached a sermon in the 
house of Mr. Ebenezer Sumner, in the north part 
of the town, from the words, Jude 3 — "The faith 
once delivered unto the saints." On the evening of 
the Sabbath, April 15th, I went by request to a manu- 
facturing village, on the southern border of Mendon, 
called Blackstone, and preached from Matt. vii. 21. 
This was about ten miles south of Milford, and 
was on the very verge of Massachusetts. The river 
was the boundary between the states. There were 
a few Universalists here ; and one of the prominent 
among them, I remember, bore the name of Curtis. 
^We used to hold our meetings in a small school- 
house, which were generally well attended. I sowed 
much seed of truth in this place that was scattered 
over the land, as the people moved to other places. 
Those whom I addressed were not generally per- 
manent residents. 
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ENGAGEMENT AT MILFOBD. 



It was evident, from the day I came to Milford 
the second time, that I could become the pastor of 
this society if I should consent. The case was stated 
very fairly to the committee, that I did not consider 
myself qualified to preach statedly in one place ; that 
it was expected I should remain under the tuition 
of Mr. Ballou for at least one year ; that I was at- 
tending school in Boston ; that suflScient. money had 
been subscribed by my friends to make me easy in 
regard to my expenses for ' the year ; and that I 
needed the study. To this they replied, that they 
must have a pastor ; that the society was united on 
me ; that they were willing to take me as I was ; and 
that as to the improvement of my mind, I could study 
as well in Milford as I could in Boston ; and that 
I could do much good by removing to Milford. I 
said, finally, that I would take the advice of Mr. 
Ballou on the subject. His opinion was, that the 
urgency of the case made it my duty to accept the 
offer ; and if I would make a good improvement of 
my time, although I went into the field inadequately 
prepared, I could soon make up the deficiency. 

22* 
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WHAT BECAME OF THE BALANCE OF THE SX7BSCBIPTION. 

It did not occur to me that I had any right to the 
balance of the money that was left in Mr. Ballou's 
hands, of the subscription made up for my benefit. 
It was to fit me for the ministry, — to help me along 
until I could help myself. The time had now come 
when I could, by ministerial labor, maintain myself; 
for the society in Milford were to pay me three 
hundred and twenty-fire dollars for the year. I 
thought it was a large salary. It was about double 
what I needed. My board was one dollar and twenty- 
five cents per week, leaving me five dollars for other 
expenses. I also received two or three dollars for 
each lecture that I preached in the neighboring 
towns. The thought of asking Mr. Ballon for the 
balance of the money did not once occur to me. 
There was a little incident, in regard to this money, 
which amused me somewhat at the time. Fams- 
worth, who had been my fellow-apprentice at the 
time, and whom I have mentioned as having joined 
the Baptist church, heard that the Universalist so- 
ciety had subscribed one hundred and fifty dollars for 
my benefit, to fit me for the ministry of univets^*^ 
grace. It seemed to him an alarming matter. "^^ 
had a sincere regard for me, and really felt thaf ^ 
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should be in danger of eternal damnation if I used 
so much money for so wicked a purpose. He sent 
me a warning, and intimated if I would see that this 
money was used to send the gospel to the perishing 
heathen, it might be the means of my soul's salvation. 
I replied that I had no control over the money. It 
was given me for a special purpose ; that I could not 
use it for any other ; and if I had ever so strong a 
disposition to send it to the heathen, I had no moral 
right to do so. In a few months after, young Farns- 
worth was seriously impressed with the inquiry, 
whether the doctrine of Universalism was not a 
doctrine of the Bible. The truth was, he always 
had a very benevolent heart ; and it is more difiBcult 
for a person of such feelings to rest satisfied in the 
belief of the doctrine of endless torture, than one 
of an opposite disposition. He used to pray ar- 
dently for the salvation of sinners. The news that a 
revival was going on in any place, and that sinners 
were being converted and saved from the terrible 
doom which he believed awaited many of the race, 
was to him the best of all tidings. In this respect 
he was like the angels, who always rejoice when 
sinners repent. It was not with him as with many, 
who rejoice in revivals merely because numbers are 
added to the sects to which they belong. He rejoiced 
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from pure benevolence, without the least mixture of 
sectarian feeling. He saw in such events the salva- 
tion of souls from the wrath and curse of God. This 
very benevolence inclined him to Universalism. He 
would have all men to be saved, and to come to the 
knowledge of the truth. I used to ask him where he 
obtained these very ardent desires for the welfare 
of aU men. He would reply " that the spirit of God 
communicated them to his heart." "But," said I, 
" could God lead you to desire the salvation of all 
men, if he did not will that event himself ?" Such 
questions would puzzle him, although they did not 
seeni at first to beget full conviction. He reflected 
upon the subject more and more ; and his prejudices 
against Universalism, of which he was not himself 
aware, gradually wore away. He studied his Bible 
with a desire to know the truth as revealed therein, 
and in the summer of 1821 he became a decided be- 
liever in the salvation of all. Now he felt himself in a 
great dilemma. He truly loved the members of the 
church to which he belonged, and it was a sore trial 
to him. to leave them; but he was not capable of 
concealing his belief in what he regarded to be 
God's truth. I was at Milford. He wrote to me at 
once, and opened his heart on the subject; and I 
saw just that change in his feelings which I should 
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expect to see in the feelings of a man of his benev- 
oleoce, who had gone through such a change in his 
faith. He was happy indeed; and his mind was 
turned at once to the ministry. He longed to pro- 
claim the tidings of salvation. I made known his 
case to Mr. Ballou ; and, as I subsequently learned, 
he went to reside in the family of that emment 
preacher, and his board was paid by a part of the 
very money which had been raised for my benefit. 
On learning this fact, I could not refrain from call- 
ing to mind his former advice to me to give the 
money to the heathen. The next time I saw him I 
said to him pleasantly, "So you are reaping the 
benefit of the money that was raised for me. Well, 
you advised me to let the heathen have it, and I 
am glad you have been able to get your share." A 
moiety of the same little fund was used for the ben- 
efit of two other indigent students in Mr. B.'s family. 

FIRST ACQUAINTANCE WITH MY WIFE. 

By the advice of my friend and patron, I removed 
to Milford, and commenced my year's labors there 
on the 22d day of April. I had accepted the in- 
vitation under the impression that I could obtain 
boarding at the low price of ene dollar and twenty- 
five cents per week ; but this could not be done in 
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the centre of the town. I preferred a place in the 
north part, about two and a half miles from the 
meeting-house. Some of my friends hinted that it 
would be inconvenient to the society to have me so 
far out of the centre. The truth was, in some of 
my former visits to the families in that section, I 
had seen a young woman, who, a few months after, 
saw fit to connect her destiny with mine for life. 
I could not, and did not, wholly foresee what was to 
happen ; but it would not be fair in me to deny that 
I was seriously intent on boarding in her father's 
family. It was not long after this that a rupture 
took place between her and a certain young gentle- 
man who had paid her some attentions, but between 
whom and herself no engagement had ever been 
made. He had once rudely broken off his cold at- 
tentions, but renewed them. I was governed solely 
by the tender emotion in soliciting her hand. We 
pledged ourselves to each other. I have reason to 
thank God for all the good qualities she possessed. 
I did not choose her for them. In fact, I did not 
then know she possessed them. 

HER CHARACTER. 

To sterling integrity, she added the habits of untir- 
ing industry, strict economy, and warm benevolence. 
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Above every thing else, she hated a lie. Not a 
falsehood ever passed her lips. We have now lived 
together upwards of twenty-seven years [1848], and 
I can, in truth and sincerity, bear this testimony to 
her character. Whenever I have been absent from 
home (and I have been obliged to be absent often), 
I safely trusted in her ; I never have had the slight- 
est fear that she was not at home diligently pro- 
viding for her household. I may say, in the lan- 
guage of Solomon, " She has done me good, and not 
evil, all the days of her life ; she worked willingly 
with her hands ; she rose while it was yet night [so 
it seemed to me], and gave meat to her household; 
she girded her loins with strength ; her candle went 
not out by night [indeed I used often to thiak that 
she employed too many of the hours of night in in- 
dustry] ; she stretched out her hand to the poor ; she 
looked well to the ways of her household, and eat 
not the bread of idleness." No woman ever ex- 
celled her in these respects. (See Proverbs xxxi. 
11-29.) But no thanks to my judgment. I was 
utterly unaware of these qualities when our pledges 
were given. We took each other for better or for 
worse ; and she, I sometimes think, has had the 
harder part of the bargain. We- have been obliged 
to pass through many perplexing scenes and very 
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severe trialS; and I am sure that she has borne them 
the better of the two. She possessed as full a share 
of the virtue of patience as could be expected of a 
woman of her great vigor of character. For the 
worldly prosperity which I have enjoyed since my 
marriage and up to this hour, I am largely indebted 
to her prudence and industry. 

EXTEMPORANEOUS FREACHINO. 

My pastoral labors did not employ a third part 
of my time. I soon ceased almost entirely from 
writing sermons, and did not pay that strict atten- 
tion to my studies which I ought to have done. 
How much the matters of excitement mentioned in 
the last paragraph contributed to this indifference, I 
cannot now decide. The Bible, much more than 
any other book, was the object of my regard and 
study; and I was obliged to study in order to 
prepare myself for the duties of the Sabbath. 
My preachings if not strictly extemporaneous, was 
done almost altogether without the use of manu- 
script. For the confidence I gained in this manner 
of addressing a public assembly, my experience in 
Milford and the neighboring towns was of great ad- 
vantage. Extempore speaking has its advan^ges 
and disadvantages. I thought little of the compar- 
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ative merits then. I chose the extempore method 
because it was thought to be the best, because the 
leading preachers in the sect to which I belonged 
adopted it, and because it saved the great labor 
of writing sermons. Subsequent reflection has 
convinced me that each method has its advantages. 
The extempore is the more forcible, the other the 
more correct. The extempore will please the greater 
number. If a man has a gift for extempore speak- 
ing, let him not neglect it. It is the best way 
of preaching when it is well done, and by far the 
worst when poorly done. To succeed in it well, a 
man must be studious. It is not so good for the 
settled pastor as for an evangelist, who preaches in 
different places. Speaking from manuscript wears 
the best. A pastor's labors will continue interesting 
, for a longer time if he reads his discourses well, 
than if he trusts wholly to the other method. I 
have known persons, who had long cultivated the 
habit of extempore speaking, and were successful in 
it, follow the practice of reading their sermons 
almost entirely in the places where they were set- 
tled pastors. Of the two methods, we think the ex- 
tempore requires the greater study. A man must 
have a head full of knowledge, if liis labors are con- 
fined to one society, and he succeeds in keeping his 
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people interested and profited, for a series of years, 
with extemporaneous sermons. It is well for a cler- 
gyman, at times, to employ both methods. If he 
accustoms himself to the habit of extempore speak- 
ing, he will succeed better in his prayers, which, 
among almost all Protestant sects, come directly 
from the heart. Extempore preaching is likely to be 
abused, especially by young men. They may fail to 
study their discourses as much as they ought. They 
fall almost insensibly into habits of laziness. Almost 
all they know about their sermons, when they go 
into the pulpit, is the passage they have selected as 
their text. Their sermons, therefore, must be hol- 
low, having many words and few thoughts, painful 
repetitions, and crude figures. Such, I am sensible, 
were the defects of my first year's discourses ; nay, 
may I not say the same of some that I have since 
preached ? 

EFFECT OF FIRST YEAR'S LABOR. 

My sermons during that year were mostly doctrinal. 
I did not preach my own dear and cherished faith 
so much as I preached against the contrary doctrines. 
I did not preach the love of God as much as I com- 
batted the belief that he was a God of wrath ; and 
yet there were times when I employed my utmost 
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powers in setting forth his grace. I loved the New 
Testament doctrine of Atonement as taught by Jesus 
and his most eminent apostles, and labored diligently 
to make my hearers understand it. In many cases I 
explained those passages of Scripture which were 
generally thought to establish the doctrine of endless 
misery, but which I fully believed were perverted 
when used to support that doctrine. At times I 
dwelt largely on the present punishment for sin and 
the sweet rewards of virtue. The eflfect of my la- 
bors, unquestionably, was to convince my hearers 
that the doctrines of the Partialist church were not 
the doctrines of the Bible; that God, through Jesus, 
is the friend and Saviour of all men ; that the ways 
of wisdom are pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace ; ,tbat the way of the transgressor is hard ; 
that great peace have they who* love God's law, and 
nothing shall offend them. 

MY FIRST CONTROVERSY. 

On one occasion I very unexpectedly fell into an 
oral controversy. . It was with a Methodist clergy- 
man of some note, by the name of McKee. I believe 
I had never seen him before ; but I had heard of him 
as one of the leading preachers of his sect in that 
vicinity. It is not to be denied that I rather yearned 
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for a spiritual combat. I was a young man then. I 
had an appointment to preach in the village of Black- 
stone, then a part of Mendon, at five o'clock; P. M., on 
the first Sunday in May. At the appointed time I was 
on the spot; and gave the audience my views (perhaps 
by request) on the parable of the sheep and goatS; 
so called; recorded in the 25th chapter of Matthew's 
gospel. It was the first time I had made that pas- 
sage the subject of a discourse; and I am confident I 
had not a scrap of paper before me except the Bible. 
The meeting was holden in a school-house. I closed 
about half^ast siX; and gave notice^ by request; that 
the Rev. Mr. McKee would give a lecture, commenc* 
ing at a quarter before eight. He was tardy. He 
had not arrived even a half hour after the time 
named ; and as the people knew that I was in the 
village; they sent a request that I should preach still 
another sermon. I accepted; after a little hesita- 
tion; and stated that I should bring my discourse to 
a close whenever the Rev. Mr. McKee should arrive. 
I commenced in the usual manner; and gave out as 
my text the words, Ps. ix. 17; " The wicked shall be 
turned into hell, and all the nations that forget 
God." It seems to me, at this distant day, that I had 
nearly finished my sermon before Rev. Mr. McKee 
arrived. On closing I asked him if he would oflfer 
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the concluding prayer. He added, " Perhaps I shall 
have time to preach a short sermon first." " Very 
well, sir," said I, and sat down in the desk. He took 
for his text, John iii. 16, "For God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son, that who- 
soever beligveth on him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life." After he had spoken a few mo- 
ments, several persons arose and went out of the 
house. This seemed to displease him, and he said 
he should preach about twenty-five minutes ; and if 
there were any present who could not remain for 
that length of time, he thought they had better retire 
at that moment. With a sudden impulse I arose and 
added that the congregation might, perhaps, be de- 
tained still longer; for if the reverend gentleman 
should make any attack on the doctrine I believed, I 
should certainly claim the opportunity of making an 
instant reply. Not another soul moved ; the expecta- 
tion that there would be a controversy fixed them to 
their seats. Mr. McKee went on. He preached not 
merely twenty-five minutes, but one hour and Jive min- 
utes; in fact, it was after ten o'clock before he closed. 
I cannot now recall all that he said, but I remember 
that he preached the Calvinistic doctrine of Atone- 
ment, notwithstanding that his text directly contra- 
dicted it. He could not leave my opinions alone ; 
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but in the course of his sermon he made several al- 
lusions more or less direct, which were intended to 
raise the antipathy of the people against the doctrine 
they knew I believed. When he closed, I arose; 
and I remember distinctly that one point of my argu- 
ment was to show that his views of the Atonement 
were false. The text from which he had preached 
had declared that " God so laved the tvorld that he 
gave his only begotten Son," whereas the preacher 
had represented that Christ died to suflFer the wrath 
which God bore towards the world. iThis is the view 
taken of this matter by the church to which he be- 
longed ; and he was more faithful to the creed of his 
church than he was" to the Bible. The second arti- 
cle of religion of that church says that Christ "was 
very God and very man, who truly suflFered, was cru- 
cified, dead and buried, to reconcile his Father to us" 
According to this, God was unreconciled to man pre- 
viously to the death of Christ, and by his death the 
Father was changed, and became reconciled. I 
maintained that this doctrine stood in direct op- 
position to Mr. McKee's text; for the words of 
Jesus, so far from representing God to be unrecon- 
ciled to the sinner before the Saviour came, ex- 
plicitly declared that " God so loved the world that 
he sent his only begotten Son." I maintained, with 
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much fervor, on the evening referred to, that the 
mission of Jesus and the preaching of the gospel 
were not designed to reconcile God to man, but to 
reconcile man to God. « God was in Christ, recon- 
ciling ^the world unto himself, not imputing their 
trespasses unto them." 2 Cor. v. 19. I further 
maintained, in opposition to what Rev. Mr. McKee 
had said on the subject of endless punishment, that 
all punishment was, and must be, remedial, under 
the government of' a wise, holy, and benevolent 
Being; and this position I sustained, not only by 
arguments drawn from the attributes of God, but 
also from express declarations of his word ; and, 
among others, I adduced the declaration of Jeremiah 
(Lam. iii. 31-33) that "the Lord will not cast off 
forever, and that though he cause gi'ief, yet will he 
have compassion according to the multitude of his 
mercies, for he doth not affict willingly, nor grieve 
the children of men." I spoke, it may be, about 
twenty or twenty-five minutes, and sat down, leaving 
my Methodist brother to continue the argument fur- 
ther or to close, as he might see fit. It must then 
have been about half-past ten o'clock. He pro- 
ceeded to reply to me, and endeavored to sustain 
his views of the Atonement. He maintained that the 
Saviour suffered the wrath of God in the room and 
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stead of the sinner; but he did not show ns how 
this could be reconciled with his text. The Saviour, 
he said, was despised and rejected of men, a man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief; that he bore 
'our griefs and carried our sorrows; that he was 
wounded for our transgressions and bruised for our 
iniquities; that the chastisement of our peace was 
upon him ; and that with his stripes we were healed. 
To all this I agreed, when it came my turn to speak 
again; but I affirmed that there was no proof in all 
this that God hated men, or ever had bated them ; 
that men were the oflFspring of God ; and if no man 
ever yet hated his ovm flesh, surely God could not 
hate his own offspring. God is love, and always 
was love, and always will be, if he is unchangeable ; 
and that he never needed any mediator to reconcile 
him to his sinful creatures. The very fact that the 
mission of Jesus originated with the Father, that 
Jesus was sent to be the Saviour of the world, and 
that he came down from heaven, not to do his own 
will, but the will of Him who sent him, was a proof 
that there was a pre-existing favor on the part of 
God towards man. "It was true," said I, "that 
Jesus was despised and rejected of men, but not of 
God ; it was true that he suffered in carrying out 
the gracious plan of our salvation ; but this was on 
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account of the wrath of man, and not of the wrath of 
God. He died for us because we were sinners, and 
suflFered contumely, shame, and reproach, and -even 
death itself, to bring us to God. In this sense, he 
was womxded for our transgressions ; but he never 
claimed that he bore the just punishment of our 
sins; for he asserted, on the contrary, that every 
man should be rewarded according to his works, 
and this was agreeable to the universal testimony 
of the sacred writers — for instance, Paul, who de- 
clared that ' he that doeth wrong shall receive for 
the wrong which he hath done, and there is no re- 
spect of persons with God.' " Col. iii. 25. I also 
fortified my argument further, in regard to the 
remedial nature of punishment. I tlj^en again took 
my seat. Mr. McKee rose for the third time, when 
he was somewhat petulant. He thought it was 
wrong, he said, to keep the people confined there 
to so late an hour in the night. For his part, he 
thought it was time for them to go home. Still, he 
spoke for a few moments against the doctrine of 
Universalism, and closed by remarking that his 
hearers who did not take warning and repent would 
be found, at last, upon the left hand, in the midst 
of eternal fire, prepared for the devil and his angels. 
I said to myself, this affair shaU not end in this way j 
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and, springing to my feet; I replied, that, as to the 
lateness of the hour, the &ult, if there were any, 
should be attributed to my brother on the other 
side, and not to me ; that it was he who was an 
hour behind his time in commencing his sermon; 
that he said he should preach twenty-five minuteS; 
but did preach nearly treble that length of time; 
that he had used up much more time than I had; 
that if he did not desire to continue the discussion 
any longer, I was willing to have it discontinued. 
" But," said I, " if Mr. McKee ei^ects to produce any 
effect on this audience by the passage of Scripture 
which he last quoted, he certainly will be disap- 
pointed ; for the * everlasting fire prepared for the 
devil and his angels ' was fully explained to these 
persons in the sermon which I delivered at five 
o'clock." Thus the meeting closed; and we arrived 
at our lodgings, a few rods distant, about midnight 

MY LABORS IN THE VICINITY. 

While residing in Milford, I preached many lec- 
tures in the neighboring towns and villages. I had 
a course of lectures on Sunday evenings, at intervals 
of three weeks, in the village of Blackstone ; also, 
another course, at similar intervals, in another part 
of Mendon, at the house of a Mr. Thayer. I rode 
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to these places after the regular services at Milford. 
On other Sabbaths, agreeably to request, I preached 
in the old Baptist meeting-house in West Wrentham, 
at SiatersviUe, in Smithfield, R. L, at Hopkinton, 
Mass., at Franklin, and at Medway. And as all 
the calls could not be supplied on the Lord's day, 
I sometimes went out and preached on secular 
days, as at Cumberland, B. I., Millbury, Mass., 
Chepachet, in Gloucester, B. L, Upton, Mass., Attle- 
borough, Holliston, BeUingham, &c. In addition to 
the labors here named, I was caJled frequently to 
funerals in the neighboring towns, when a sermon 
was almost invariably preached, and sometimes from 
a text chosen by the deceased during his last hours. 

MY OKDINATION. 

But one of the most interesting days of this year 
to me was the 13th of June, on whicb I was ordained 
to the work of the gospel ministry. This service 
was not expected by me at this time. I did not 
dare propose it to my seniors in the ministry. I 
did not think myself qualified. But the session of 
the Southern Association was holden in Stoughton, 
Mass., on the day I have mentioned, and I repaired 
thither to enjoy the meeting, and derive benefit from 
the public services of the occasion. I had no doubt 
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I should hear Mr. Balloa preach, and that of itself 
would pay me for the joumejr. About a week pre- 
vious to this I had written him to inquire whether 
I; who had not been ordained, would be considered 
as being qualified to celebrate the Lord's Supper 
and baptize or dedicate children. He replied, that, 
according to the usi^es of the denomination, it 
would not be proper for me to perform those ser- 
vices until I had been ordained. From this I let 
the matter drop ; for when I should be ordained I 
did not know. I repaired to Stoughton ; and after 
the association was organized, Mr. Ballon arose, of 
his own accord, and stated that I was a settled 
pastor, and needed to be ordained, to qualify me 
for the full performance of the duties of a pastor. 
He stated what he knew of my labors and successes, 
and proposed that I should be ordained forthwith. 
The committee reported in favor of that measure, 
and the services, solemn yet joyful, were performed 
in the afternoon of that day. The following was 
the order: — 

Introductory prayer by Rev. Joshua Flagg, then 
of Scituate. Sermon by Rev. Hosea Ballou, from 
Psa. cxxxii. 15, 16: "I will abundantly bless her 
provisions; I will satisfy her poor with bread; I 
will also clothe her priests with salvation, and her 
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saints shall shout aloud for joy." Ordaining prayer 
by Rev. Paul Dean. Delivery of the Scriptures and 
charge by ReVl Richard Carrique. Right hand of 
fellowship by Rev. Paul Dean. Concluding prayer 
by Rev. L. S. Grossman. 

These services were performed in the parish meet- 
ing-house in Stoughton. This parish afterwards 
became Universalist, and settled a TJniversalist cler- 
gyman. Rev. M. B. Ballon, son of Rev. Hosea 
BaHou, has been [1848] the settled pastor there for 
nearly, if not quite, twenty years. 

ORATION ON THE FOURTH OF JULY. 

Another interesting circumstance, during my resi- 
dence in Milford, was the celebration of the 4th of 
July. The committee of arrangements gave me an 
invitation to deliver the oration on that day, which 
I readily accepted. I remembered that the national, 
or political, character of my sermon on the preceding 
Fast Day had been favorably received by the people. 
I supposed, that, in an oration upon the 4th of July, 
I might speak freely my sentiments in regard to 
past events in our national history; and as this 
oration was delivered at a time when party spirit 
was nearly dead, and as, in the times of party war- 
fare, the members' of that society had almost to a 

24 
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man embraced the same side, aad that being the side 
adopted by myself, I spoke with the greatest free- 
dom without giving any offence. This oration wa3 
pnblished immediately after, with the following title : 
"An Oration, pronounced on the 4:th of July, 1821 
(by Request), before the republican Citizens of Mil- 
ford, Mass., and the adjacent Towns, by Thomas 
Whittemore. Boston: Printed by True, Green, & 
Field. 1821." A copy of this oration was trans- 
mitted to Thomas Jefferson, who returned the follow- 
ing acknowledgment: "Thomas Jefferson returns 
his thanks to Mr. Whittemore for the copy of his 
oration which he has been so kind as to send him. 
It is always matter of great satisfaction to him to 
see the principles of the Revolution avowed ajid 
cherished by those now charged with their preser- 
vation ; and he hopes they will be handed down, in 
all their purity, from generation to generation. He 
salutes Mr. Whittemore with ^eat respect Monti- 
cello^ Sept. 6th, *21." Attribute it to a young «ttan's 
want of judgment, that he could send so crude a 
performance as this oration to such a man as Mr. 
Jefferson. 

VISIT FEOM A BBOTHEB. 

On the day following the delivery of this oration, 
I had the very ^high satisfaction to receive a visit 
from my oldest brother, then a resident 'in Freder- 
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icksbilrg, Va., wbo brought with him my oldest sis- 
ter. They were believers in the doctrines which I 
preached ; and having never had an opportunity to 
hear me, of course they availed themselves of the 
occasion of the following Sabbath. Strange, strange, 
they thought, that I should become a preacher. A& 
ter spending four days with me, we parted in a very 
affectionate manner. 

a 

INSTALLATION OF B£V. H. BALLOU, 2D. 

On the 26 th of July, I went to Roxbury to attend 
the services at the installation of Rev. Hosea Bal- 
lon, 2d. There was a difference of opinion among 
the clergy, whether Elder Elias Smith, then preach- 
ing to a professedly Universalist congregation in 
Boston, aught to be allowed to take a part in the 
exercises. It was finally decided that he should . 
offer one of the prayers. The sermon was delivered 
by Rev. Paul Dean, the charge by Rev. Hosea Bal- 
lon, the fellowship of the churches by Rev. Edward 
Turner, land the prayers by Rev. Messrs. Plagg, 
Carrique, and Smith. Mr. Dean's text was 2 Cor. 
vi. 3 and part of 4 : " Giving no offence in any thing, 
that the ministry be not blamed ; but in all things 
approving ourselves as the ministers of God." The 
sermon, chaise, and right hand of fiellowship were 
published. 
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ENTRANCE INTO THE PULPIT AT CHASLESTOWN. 

On the Sunday following this service, I preached 
in Charlestown — my first entrance into the pulpit 
there. Several weeks before this I had proposed 
an exchange with Brother Turner ; but he had some 
scruples whether it was prudent to admit me into 
his pulpit. I had been brought up in that town; 
many of the congregation remembered me as a wild 
boy ;, besides, I had not then been ordained; and 
the committee, to whom the pastor referred the 
case, thought it better that the exchange should be 
delayed. My feelings were a little wounded by this 
repulse. It was the only one I had ever met with. 
It was not long after, however, that the pastor I 

wrote me it would be agreeable to his people to 
have an exchange; and it took place on the 27th 
of July. I preached from Matt. vii. 21, and John 
xyiii. part of 38. In the evening I repaired to. Mai- 
den, and preached a lecture which had been ap- 
pointed for Brother Turner. My text here was 
Psalm ix. 17, and it was the first time I preached 
in that town ; nor did I preach there again for some 
three or four years, when a movement begun which 
I shall describe in another place. Calls pressed 
upon me to preach in the neighboring towns about 
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Milford. I reipember, that, on a certain Sunday in 
August,! went in the morning five miles to Hopkin- 
ton, and preached a sermon at eight o'clock in the 
Methodist meeting-house. From this place I prx)ceed- 
ed to Milford, and officiated at the regular services, 
and, atvthe close, rode to Blackstone (ten miles), and 
preached for a fourth time on that day. The aged 
people used to say to me, " Ah ! brother, you will 
injure yourself." I felt strong; but I could not do 
such a day's work now. 

KT IfABBIAGE. 

And now I approach one of the most interesting^ 
events of my life. On the 17th of September, 1821, 
I was joined in marriage to Miss Lovice Corbett, a 
young lady of Milford, about two years younger than 
myself There were some citrcumstances which ce- 
mented our union with tears, and some that gilded 
it with smiles. We gave ourselves to each other. 
It was all we had to give ; for neither was possessed 
of any pi:operty. The marriage took place upon a 
Monday evening. There was no wedding partj^, 
no bridal loaf, no Mend present. I went just before 
nightfall to the house of my wife's father in a chaise. 
Inhere I received the daughter, the only daughter 

remaining unmaiTied which the aged parents had. I 

24* 
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conducted her to the house of one of my parishioners, 
Pcarley Hunt, Esq., a justice of the peace/ and by him 
we were made husband and ^rife. I would not call on 
the orthodox clergyman to marry me, for he had treat- 
ed me with neglect, and I would not gire him an op- 
portunity to wound my feelings ajiy more. There was 
no Universalist clergyman sufficiently near. I desired 
no parade about the wedding, and went, as I have 
said, to the dwelling-house of the justice. He was 
not a little moved. I offered the prayer. It came 
from my heart, and, I trust, reached the ear of God. 
This being done, my friend, the justice, tremulously 
gave us a few words of advice, and made us legally 
one. No power but death will disunite us. My 
humble home — ^my first dvrelling-place, as the head 
of a family — I see it now. I had prepared it in 
the best manner my small means would allow. One 
hundred dollars' worth of furniture, pel'hapsj com- 
posed the whole. We occupied the second story of 
a newly-built house in the middle of the town. There 
was no paint upon any part of it, and not a particle 
of paper. No carpet? were in the house. Only the 
rich had carpets then* The floors were kept white 
as the snow. How humble this — how 'mean many 
would say — compared with the preparations msftfe 
now by some who are as poor as I was 1 But humble 
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as it was, I was happier than many men with their 
hundreds of thousands. When I look back upon the 
joyous season of my early manhood, I think how little 
I then knew of the cares, anxieties, and vexations 
to which my bosom has since been subject* But 
God, we beSeve, has overruled all for good. 

MY wife's pedigree. 

My wife was the daughter^ of John and Lydia 
Corbett. He was born about 1761, and, notwith- 
standing his. youth, he served his country during the 
Revolution, both on the land and on the sea. He 
was the posthumous son of Daniel Corbett, a farmer 
of Milford, and a man of sound sense. I* say Mil- 
ford, but I sl^pld say Mendon; for Milford, in his 
day, was a pj|t of that town. Daniel was the son 
of Elder Daniel Corbett, of the same place, and 
further than this I cannot trace the genealogy of my 
wife's father. Her mother (before marriage, Lydia 
Cheney) was the daughter of the venerable Wales 
Cheney, of Milford, who married one of the Whit- 
neys of that tq^yg^. When I first knew my wife's 
parents, her father w^ about sixty years of age ; her 
mother a few years younger. They lived on a farm of 
on^|uidred and fifty acres, which had been earned by 
hard labor and by studied economy. This testimony 
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I must beax to them — they were two of the most 
honest persons I ever knew. They perfectly detested 
a mean action. Their hearts were easily touched 
with the cry of suffering. My wife's father's parents 
I never knew, for both had been long dead when I 
first visited Milford ; but her mother's parents I per- 
fectly remember. They both lived for some years 
after I became, acquainted with the family. Her 
mother's father was a fine specimen of an honest 
man. He was temperate by rule, always rose before 
the sun, lived industriously, and .enjoyed a large 
measure of health and happiness. The world has had 
feir better men. His vrife was much like him, — pure- 
minded, •meek, temperate, industrious, benevolent. 
My wife's parents, and her maternflFgrandparents 
had long been Universalists, and mem1||js of the Uni-- 
versalist society in Milford. Her grandmother lived 
to be about ninety, -and her grandfather to be ninety- 
two or three. The memory of them is precious in 
the sight of their descendants. Her father died 
in December, 1833, at the age df seventy-two. 
There was nothing in his life ^H^t his children 
have cause to regret. Her pother is still living 
(«1848), upwards of eighty, in good health for so old 
a lady; honest to a proverb, and industrious e^flpin 
her extreme old age. She scarcely lets a moment 
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pass, during her wakeful hours, in which she is not 
usefiilly employed. Of her children, my wife now is 
the only daughter living. The old lady has one son 
in Illinois, one in the western part of New York, and 
two in Milford. They are all men whosa examples 
of good life may be safely commended to the imi- 
tation of others. The old lady (]5rovember 10th, 
1858,) still lives, at the age of ninety-two. 

FIBST DEDICATION OF A CHILD. 

« 

Having concluded this imperfect notice of my 
wife's relatives, with whom I have long enjoyed the 
most pleasant associations, I shall now pass to ot][^er 
matters. In my early ministry, it was the custom 

among Univdjalists to present their children before 

* 

the congregation on the Sabbath day, to dedicate 
them to God, — to acknowledge they were Jiis, and 
to confess their obligations to train them up in 
obedience to the divine law. This ceremony of 
dedication had its origin with Mr. Murray,* and 
was intended by him to take the place of infant 
sprinkling among Universalists, for he was not dis- 
posed to give countg^nce to water baptism. At the 
time of my entranc^Tnto the ministry, the ceremojj^ 

f 

* See Letters and Sketches, voL ii. pp. 36&-368 ; and also voL iii. p. 345 , and 
also Whittemore's Edition of the Life of Murray, p. 315. 
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was far from being universally, or even generally, 
observed among us ; but it was by no means an un- 
common thing in the larger societies. The first 
dedication that I ever observed was on Sunday, 
October 7th, 1821, when Mr. Calvin Claflin and wife, 
of Holliston, presented at the church in Milford an 
infant son for dedication. Having been previously 
informed it was their wish to give the boy my name,- 
I took it in my arms and said,- — 

" Thomas Whittemore, we receive thee as a mem- 
ber of the body and church of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, to whom we now dedicate thee, to be 
baptized of him into the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit, pronouncing upon thee the^ 
blessing which the Lord commanded ps servants to 
pronounce upon all the congregation of his people. 
May the Lord bless thee and keep thee; may He 
make his face to shine upon thee, and be gracious 
unto thee; may He lift up the light of his counten- 
ance upon thee, and give thee peace. Amen." 

Such was the form I always used. In performing 
this service at a private house, it was always accom- 
panied with a prayer ; but in the meeting-house it 
was differently done. At the close of the singing of 
the first hymn, I called from the pulpit, " Lo|^he 
child (or children, as the case might be,) be presented 
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for dedication." The parents - came forward, the 
mother bearing her child in her arms if it were an 
infant. The father took it from her, and presented 
it to me, when the ceremony of dedication was done. 
I never refused the custom of sprinkling when it^was 
requested. When the dedication was completed, I re- 
turned to the pulpit, and a part of the prayer which 
immediately succeeded was devoted to the parents, 
and the cliild whom they had presented. 

FIBST ENTRANCE INTO MR. BALLOU'S PULPEF. 

I did not appear in the pulpit of the Second Uni- 
versalist society in Boston until the month of No- 
vember, 1821. Mr. Ballon, who was frequently called 
into the country, was absent on Sunday, the 11th of 
that month, — perhaps he had already gone to attend' 
the dedication of the Universalist meeting-house in 
Brookfield, and the ordination of Rev. John Bisbee, 
which took place on Wednesday, the 14th. I had 
arranged an exchange of services on that day with 
Rev. H. Ballon, 2d, of Roxbury ; and it was decided 
between him and Mr. Balloti of Boston, that I should 
preach at Roxbury Ip the forenoon, at the Second 
Universalist church in Boston in the afternoon, and 
at Cambridgeport in the evening. I was glad to 
preach in Roxbury once more, for it .was there I had 
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delivered my first sermon; but the chief point of 
interest with me that day was my entrance into the 
pulpit of the Second Universalist society. There 
was the choir with whom I had associated ; and there 
were the gentlemen who had contributed the means 
to aid me in preparing for the ministry. I wept 
with gratitude when I reflected how much beyond my 
expectations or deserts had been my success in the 
ministry. On the afternoon referred to, my text was 
Ps. ix. 17. I remember but little in regard to the 
sermon, except that it was listened to with attention, 
dnd was delivered without notes, as, in fact, all my 
sermons bad been from the time of my first attempt- 
ing to preach in that manner. At the close of the 
sermon, I embraced the opportunity, in a few words, 
to express my thanks to those members of the con- 
gregation who had so liberally aided me in the time of 
my necessity. Either the sermon or the acknowledg- 
ment of gratitude, or something else, moved the 

* 

committee ; and while I was reading the last hymn, 
they held a consultation, and sent one of their num- 
ber to the pulpit, with an urgent request for me to 
preach in the evening, which I was disposed to do. 
But my engagement at Cambridgeport interfered, and 
I <50uld not comply with the committee's request. 
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FIBST VISIT TO CAMBRIDGEPORT. 

Wheu I left the church, a messenger was waitmg 
for me at the door, with a carriage, in which he con- 
veyed me to his house, which was the first I ever 
entered in Cambridgeport. I preached in the eve- 
ning, in the old Franklin Street school-house, from 
Gal. V. 19-21. How little did I then know of my 
subsequent joys and sorrows in Cambridge I 

4 

VISIT TO SEEKONE, SWANZE7, AND REHOBOTH, MASS. 

On returning to Milford, I proceeded to fulfil an 
engagement which I had made with a physician' in 
Mendon, by the name of Thurber — Dr. Daniel 
Thurber was, I think, his full address. He was 
eminent in the line of his profession, and was fre- 
quently called, as a consulting physician, to all the 
towns around, and sometimes to much greater dis- 
tances. Irreproachable in character, amiable in pri- 
vate life, and possessed of sound judgment, as well 
as of great medical skill, he was highly respected. 
He held important offices in the medical societies, 
was deeply respected by his fellow-townsmen, tod 
was several times a member of the legislature. He 
was a Universalist ; and when he could do so conve- 
niently; he attended divine worship in Milford, and 
26 
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listened to my poor services. He had friends in 
Seekonk and Rehoboth, Mass.; and he felt desirous 
that I should visit those towns and preach the gospel 
among his old friends. I went at his request^ and 
preached in Seekonk, Swanzey, and Rehoboth. My 
visit was a very pleasant one, and the good doctor was 
careful to see that I had a substantial reward on my 
return. In Seekonk I preached in the house of Mr. 
Lucas Wheaton, a good old gentleman, long since 
deceased, from Mark xvi. 15, 16. My subject in 
Swanzey was Ps. ix. 17; and in Rehoboth I ex- 
plained, by request, 2 Thess. i. 7-9. All the services 
were well attended, and the people listened, from 
love to the truth. 

VISIT TO DUDLEY AND 8TAFF0BD, CONN. 

On the next week I made a journey to Dudley, 
Mass., and to StaflFord, in the state of Connecticut. 
This was my first visit to either of these towns. On 
Tuesday, the day after my arrival, I preached in 
Nichols* Academy, and on the following day attended 
the annual examination, and addressed the scholars. 
Leaving Dudley, I pursued my journey to Connecticut, 
and spent the rest of the week in that place. On 
Sunday I preached on exchange with Rev. T. G. 
Famsworth, whom I have previously mentioned in 
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this work. On becoming converted to the truth, I 
have stated that he prepared himself, as well as he 
could under his circumstances, for the ministry. His 
first settlement was in Stafford, to which place he was 
recommended by Rev. H. Ballon, 2d, who had been the 
pastor there previously to his removal to Roxbury. 

THE THANKSGIVING SERMON. 

It was now drawing nigh to winter, and it became 
necessary to decline some of the invitations I received 
to go to a distance. I discharged my duties to my 
society as faithfully as I could, considering how much 
I was absent ; but no particular circumstance occurs 
to me as worthy of note, until the day of the annual 
Thanksgiving. The regular services were holden in 
the meeting-house in which I statedly officiated, and 
I preached on the occasion from Ps. cvii. 21, 22, 
"D that men would praise the Lord for his good- 
ness ! " &c. As a matter of composition, this sermon 
was a crude performance. It was written, and de- 
livered from the manuscript; and it was the first 
discourse I had either written or read (omitting, of 
course, the oration upon the 4th of July) since the 
preceding spring. It was well received by the people, 
and, at their earnest solicitation, it was published. 
Pearley Hunt, Esq., a large trader in that town, was 
ready in this case, as in that of the oration, to 
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receive the manuscript, attend to the printing, pay for 
it, and get his remuneration .from the sales. The 
following is the title of the sermon referred to: 
" A Sermon pronounced in Milford, Mass., December 
6th, 1 821, being the Day appointed by the Governor of 
the State for Thanksgiving and Praise, By Thomas 
Whittemore, Pastor of the First Universalist Society 
in that Place. Boston : Printed by True & Green, 
Merchants' HaU. 1822." 

THE CATECHISIL 

Shortly after this, but I know not at what precise 
date, I wrote a catechism of doctrine and morals for 
the use of children, a work for which I was not 
properly qualified* I do not know whether to blame 
myself the more, or the gentleman I have named 
above, for bringing ott these repeated publications. 
He, I am sure, bore all the expense ; and whether he 
got his money back again I am. not able to say. I 
have no copy of the catechism. It was entitled 
"An Epitome of Scripture Doctrine, comprised in a 
Catechism for the Use of Children." In the preface 
it was stated that much important matter was neces- 
sarily omitted, which led one of my leading opponents 
in the town to declare that this was the only fact 
which was stated in the whole book. One of these 
catechisms was sent to Mr. Jefferson, and in return 
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I received the letter of which a fac simile is here 
given. 

THE WBITER'S house BUSNED. 

Let me now proceed to relate one of the most 
distressing events that has ever happened to me in 
the course of my life. I mean the burning of the 
dwelling-house in which I resided. It happened at 
the dead of night ; and the imminent danger incurred 
by my wife and a female acquaintance of hers, of 
perishing in the flames, deeply moved the whole 
town. It was on one of the coldest nights of that 
winter, Sunday, the 30th of December, at three 
o'clock in the morning. I was myself in Boston, 
having gone down, on the preceding Friday, to sup- 
ply the pulpit at the Second Universalist church, in 
the absence of Mr. Balloii, who was away on a visit 
to Philadelphia. I had preached the entire Sabbath 
in his meeting-house ; and as I descended from the 
pulpit at the close of the evening service, I was im- 
measurably surprised to be taken by the hand by 
one of the young men who I knew had been to Mil- 
ford to supply my pulpit. " How came you here ? ** 
said I. " It is not possible you could have come 
down since the close of divine service." Said he, 
" I have bad news to tell you." "What is the mat- 
ter? what has happened?" I quickly inquired. I 

25* 
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thought, at first, that some dear friend — perhaps my 
wife — was dead. The messenger (who, by the way, 
was Rev. M. B. Ballon) replied, "Your house was de- 
stroyed by fire this morning." I then breathed more 
freely. " The inmates," said he, " escaped, after being 
in the greatest danger. They are all safe." « Are 
all my books burned ? " I asked. '' Yes," said he, 
'' every thing is gone, save a few garments which 
were seized by the sleepera as they were aroused 
from their slumbers." Several members of Mr. 
Ballou's congregation gathered around me, and spoke 
words of encouragement. On the following day, I 
returned home, — no, I should not say home, for my 
home was destroyed ; I returned to Milford. What 
a spectacle I The dearest domicile to me on the 
earth had become a heap o£ smouldering ruins. The 
neighbors, when they saw my sorrow, said, "Rejoice, 
rather than mourn ; rejoice that no lives were lost ; 
for we assure you that the inmates of the house 
came within a hair's breadth of being burned to 
death." My wife, I knew, had gone to her father's ; 
and thither I repaired. It was at tender meeting; 
and after the first gush of feeling was over, I sat 
down and received the following account of the 
calamity* 
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ACCOUNT OF THE CONFLAGRATION. 

My wife said, that, in consequence of my absence, 
she had invited a cousin of hers, Miss Thayer, to 
spend Saturday night with her. Rev. Benjamin 
Whittemore, who had just entered the ministry, and 
Eev. M. B. Ballou, who was preparing for that voca- 
tion, arrived in the afternoon from Boston, and were 
received at my house. After spending a very pleas- 
ant evening, the family and guests all retired for the 
night. In the course of the night, one of the young 
men awoke, and immediately heard the clock strike 
threelf He thought he smelled smoke, as if pine, 
were burning, and asked his bedfellow if he per- 
ceived it* The other answered in the negative, and 
urged him to go to sleep ; whereupon he sought to 
compose himself. But in a minute or more they 
heard a voice cry " Fire ! " immediately under their 
window. They jttmped from the bed, and opened 
the door of their bedroom, when they saw flames ; 
and at once the smoke and heat burst in upon them. 
They immediately dgsed the door, opened the Vin- 
dow, and Ballon went out as a man would precipi- 
tate himself into the ocean. He came down upon 
the frozen ground, and tore the flesh off nis hands. 
Whittemore, with more caution, threw out such gar- 
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ments as ho could immediately seize^ and then hung 
from the window siU and dropped. They went, 
without delay, to the front of the house, to arouse 
the ladies, crying " Fire I " and when they saw them 
at the windows, they cried, "Jump for your lives, 
for the house is all on fire." The ladies had 
awaked at the first cry, and immediately perceived 
that the fire was in the house. When they stepped 
upon the floor, they found it warm, and the room 
was filled with smoke and steam. They stopped 
to put on their dresses, and then sought for the 
stairway, with the intention of descending ; but the 
farther they went in that direction, the denser was the 
smoke, and the smell, as of burning turpentine, was 
nearly suffocating. ' Miss Thayer, the young lady 
before mentioned, exclaimed, " I can go no farther 1 " 
and fell. Mrs. Whittemore returned to her bed- 
chamber, and opened the window, when she per- 
ceived the men, through the smoke, in undress, and 
heard the cry to her to " Jump," as the only way of 
deliverance. Miss Thayer was assisted to the win- 
dow by Mrs. W., and went out first, partially insen- 
sible. Then followed Mrs. W., who got out upon 
the cap of the door, and jumped into the arms of 
Ballou. Thus all were sdved; and in less than ten 
minutes the whole edifice fell into the cellar. My 
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books and my fumiture, wHch were my all of world- 
ly property, were destroyed, with the memorials I 
had preserved of my father's family. 

DB. peck's medicine. 

I foimd the ladies mider medical treatment; for 
they commenced to vomit and cough soon after the 
excitement was over, the smoke they had inhaled 
causing nausea and irritation of the bronchial pas- 
sages. The physician (Dr. Gustavus Peck) had left 
a medicine for me; and it was handed to me, 
enclosed in four very small, white papers, looking, 
before the papers were opened, as though they might 
contain four doses of ipecac. " I have no need of 
medicine," said I. " Examine the papers," said my 
wife. On opening them, I found that each contained, 
not an emetic, but rather a tonic, in the shape of a 
bank bill. The doctor had left me a substantial 
donation, and enclosed it in the 'manner I have de- 
scribed. And here, once for all, let me say, that, 
during my residence in Milford, I found this gen- 
tleman, although not a member of my society, an 
agreeable companion and true* friend. My wife's 
parents sympathized deeply with us in our distress. 
I said to the old gentleman, " Well, father, here we 
are again in your house. I am penniless. Are you 
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wflling we should tarry here for a time ? " " Yes," 
replied he, in his laconic style ; " stay just as long 
as you please. You are perfectly welcome." It 
came from his heart ; he never dissembled. 

EFFECT OF THE CALAMITY IN SOFTENINO PSEJUDICE. 

On the day follo¥riQg my return, I was called io 
attend the funeral of a lady who had died at the 
precise time the fire was raging, — a Mrs. Parkhorst 
The event of the conflagration had produced a very 
strong sympathy in the town, and softened, in some 
degree, the rigid features of sectarian hatred. To 
this funeral, therefore, came many persons who had 
never attended a funeral before at which a Uni- 
versalist clergyman oflficiated. Among them, to my 
great surprise, I saw the orthodox clergyman. Rev. 
David Long. This individual, perhaps then about 
fifty years of age, was a good man in his way j bat 
he believed it his duty, however, to keep himself 
separate from heretics. , He had not treated me 
with the courtesy which one man owes to another, 
throwing out of account clerical considerations al- 
together. He was the more easily excused for this, 
because of the entire division that existed between 
the two great parties in the town; and there were 
not A few of his leading men who would have 
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repfoved him had they seen him showing me any civil- 
ity. But the conflagration, and the narrow escape 
of ihe persons in the house, had softened, for the 
time, all hearts. This was tiie cause that brought 
Rev. Mr. Long to the funeral. He could not, of 
course, join in service with me. I did not expect 
that. But after the services were over, I suggested 
to hin| that it would be pleasant to the mourners 
and to me if he and I should walk together to the 
grave in the procession. He assented ; and although 
I suspected, a few moments afterwards, that he 
regretted the assent he had given, yet the singular 
fkct did occur, that the Calvinistic, or rather Hop- 
Jcinsian, clergyman and the Universalist walked side 
by side at a funeral. It caused much wonder in 
those who saw it. No such thing ever occurred 
again, to my knowledge. It happened on Tuesdtty, 
the 1st day of January, 1822. 

The intelligence of the conflagration spread very 
rapidly among my friends. Mr. Ballou had ar- 
rived at Hartford, Conn., on his way home, when ho 
heard of the narrow escape of his son ; and he men- 
tioned the state of his feelingp in the ^Universalist 
Magazine," vol. iii. p. 122.* 

* A Btrong sympathy was excited among the Universalists ; and that those 
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1 ICAB&Y A COUPLE. 

Thus it may be supposed that my loss was n^kore 
than repaired, so far as money could repair it. I 
remained at my wife's father's until my removal to 
Cambridgeport. It will be remembered that I had 
preached at the latter place in the preceding fall, 
and a desire had been expressed that I would re- 
move thither. I went down and preached on the 

who come after me may know the assistance I received, I record the following 
fitcts. I received the following donations : — 

From the Second Uniyersalist society in Boston, $217 20 

** Joseph Whittemore, of Fredericksburg, Va. (my brother), .. 100 00 

« the Universalist society in Charlestown, 45 17 

« the First Universalist society in Boston 35 00 

*< the Universalist society in Boxbury, ••• 51 00 

*< Friends in Hopkinton, •••••••••••••• 662 

«« «« in Holliston ••••••••• 400 

« « in Medway, 5 00 

« «< in Bellingham, 1 31 

M (« in Mendon, 6 00 

« Benjamin B. Whittemore (my brother, 17 yean old), ... 5 00 

« Samuel Leeds, of MUford, ' & 00 

" David Steams, • • • 5 00 

« William Burroughs, of Boston, 5 00 

« Universalists in Stafford, Conn. 10 QQ 

•« Mrs. Parks, of Boston, 5 00 

« Dr. Peck,ofMilford, * 00 

« other subscribers in Milford, 10 00 

« Levi Ballou, Cumberhind, K. L, 2 00 

« Capt. Fisher, 2 00 

« John aark, of Medway, ,. 100 

« Messrs. Aliens, of Medwnr^ 150 

« Universalists of Dudley, 6 00 

« Mrs. Allen, * 00 

« Alexander Cheney, ....«•• *00 

« Universalists in Cambridgeport, • 16 00 

« Universalists in Wrentham, 5 17 

(( Capt Bobert Corbett, ^^ 
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last Sabbath in January^ and this determined the mat- 
ter. A short time afterwards I received an invitation 
to remove, which was commmiicated in a letter from 
my friend Mr. Ballon, who wrote me by request of 
the society. In the month of March I went down 
again, to seek a house. Peter Tufts, Jr., Esq., was 
one ?)f my earliest, and, as long as he lived, one of 
my best friends in this place. On my way home 
to Milford, I married a couple in Holliston, — my 
first attempt in that line. The parties were Mr. 
Lawson Daniels and Miss Clarissa U. Pond, both of 
that town. The afternoon had been exceedingly 
rainy, and I was obliged to ride in an open wagon 
from Cambridge, twenty-one miles. Of course I was 
wet to my skin ; and when I arrived at the house I 
was in a sorry plight, and did not look much like a 
clerg]rman going to a wedding. However, the good 
old mother to the bride furnished me with dry ap- 
parel ; and although it was not precisely priestlike, 
I was much more comfortable for it, and was no less 
a priest than in my suit of black broadcloth. 

MT LAST WEEK IN MILFOBD. 

Preparations were now being made by myself and 
wife for our removal. The society in Milford was 
evidently sorry to part with us, notwithstanding all 

26 
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my imperfections. At the amiual meeting they offered 
to increase my salary from three hundred and twenty- 
five to four hundred dollars. I had good friends in 
that town ; and I was told I did not know what kind 
of persons I should meet in the place to which I pro- 
posed to go. Moreover, the difference in the expense 
of living was adverted to, to show that although the 
salary in Cambridge would be nominally larger, yet, 
considering the difference in the expenses, it would 
not meet my wants so well. But all arguments were 
of no avail. Mr, Ballon thought it was my duty to . 
go. "It is not in man that walketh to direct his 
steps." My wife, although about to leave her native 
town, where she had spent all the days of her life, 
and go among total strangers, made no objection. 
If it were best for me to go, she was ready. Thus 
was it generally understood that I should leave Mil- ^ 
ford at the close of my engagement. My last week 
was a peculiarly busy one. On Sunday, AprU 7th, 
I preached through the day at Milford, and in the 
evening delivered a discourse at Hopkinton. On 
the next morning I repaired to Cumberland, R. I., 
and preached in the evening from Mark xvi. 15, 16. 
On the following day I preached twice in different 
parts of this town, from Daniel vi. 18, and Psalms 
ix. 1 7. On Wednesday, I went to Providence, R. I., 
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where I had an engagement, and preached in the 
evening from 2 Peter iii. 18. Leaving* Providence 
on Thursday morning, I repaired to Blackstone, 
where I had so frequently preached during the past 
year, and delivered my last discourse there — so far 
as I was then able to foresee — irom John v. 28, 29.. 
I took a tender and affectionate leave of my dear 
friends in this village. I truly loved them. Where 
are they now ? Not one of them, I apprehend, still 
continues in that place. Many have passed the dark 
valley, and have gone home. On Friday morning I 
left Blackstone ; nor can I recollect that I have ever 
seen the place since. I repaired to Uxbridge, and 
preached in the meeting-house of the First Parish, 
from Rom. ix. 11 ; and my object was to set forth 
the scriptural doctrine of election. On Saturday 
I returned to Milford, and prepared to take my^ 
farewell of my beloved flock on the following day. 
I addressed them in the morning from the words, 
"Be ye therefore perfect even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect," Matt. v. 48, and in the 
afternoon from the exhortation of Peter, " But grow 
in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord an^ 
Saviour Jesus Christ." On the following day, April 
15th, I departed from Milford, leaving many dear, 
dear friends there, whom, to this day, whether dead 
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or living-, I have not ceased to love. Cambridge- 
port was henceforth to be my home. I knew not 
what awaited me. I had, however, strong reliance 
on God. My success had been so much beyond my 
deserts, that I was prepared to expect success. 

FAKEWELL. 

Having thus brought to a close the account of my 
residence in Milford, I take the occasion to say, that 
to no other single year shall I be able, as I now 
think, to devote so large a space.* So many inter- 
esting events occurred in that year, that I could not 
well give a tolerable account of them in less room 
than I have consumed. Farewell, Milford 1 farewell, 
scenes of my early manhood I I go to a new field 
of labor; but I cannot forget the thrilling events 
which have transpired within your borders. 

*The above wm written when I thpugbt I might continue the biography of my 
life. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

EARLY DAYS AT CAMBRIDGEPORT. 

A, D. 1822 TO 1825. 

Cireunutances of Universalistsin 1822. — Division on the Subject 
of future Punishment, — Bep, Jacob Wood and his FampMet. 
— How the Controversy on future Punishment came into the 
Universalist Magazine, — Universalist Clergymen in Massa- 
chusetts at this Time. — Universalist Clergymen in the Rest 
of the United , States, — My Labors in Cambridgeport, West 
Cambridge, and East Cambridge, — Effect in the neighboring 
Towns. — First Visit to Newton, — James H, Bugbee, — Birth 
of a Son, — Dedication of the first Universalist Church ever 
buUt in Rhode Island, — Visit to Western, Mass, — Ordi- 
nation of Rev. T. 0, Famsworth. — My first Salmon at 
Spencer. — Dedication of the Universalist Meeting-house in 
Cambridgeport. — My first Visit to Gloucester. — My first 
Sermon in Medford. — Dedication of my First-bom. — My 
earliest Views of the Apocalypse. — My first Efforts to preach 
from the 20th Chapter of that Book. — Installation at Cam- 
bridgeport, — Ordination of Rev. Benjamin Whittemore. — 
Southern Association at Stafford, Conn. — Controversy with 
Rev. Charles Hudson : " ffe that is dead is freed from Sin." 
— First Visit to Haverhill, Mass. — First Sermon on the 
Parable of the rich Man and Lazarus. — First Visit io 
General Convention. — Celebration at Gloucester, — First Visit 
to Plymouth, 

CIRCUMSTANCES OF XJNIVEESALI8TS AT THIS TIME. 

Previously to entering upon an account of my 
first labors in Cambridge, I deem it proper to* 

26 * 
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describe the circumstances in which the Uniyersalist 
denomination in New England was placed at the 
time. There was an unfortmiate division on the sub- 
ject of limited future punishment. A difference of 
opinion on this question had existed for some years ; 
but it had not excited alienation until about A. D. • 
1817. Bey. HoseaBallou, Sen., had been known to 
reject the doctrine of future punishment. As^ early ^ 
as the time when he wrote his <' Treatise on Atone- 
ment/' he was fully satisfied that there would be no 
punishment in the future state for the sins of this life; 
and that if there shall be punishment in that state at 
all, it must be for sins committed there. But in 1817 
and 1818 he held a controversy with Rev. Edward 
Turner, then pastor of the Universalist society in 
Charlestown, which was published in the " Gospel 
Visitant," during the progress of which he became 
fully convinced, as he said, that the existence of sin 
was begun and ended in flesh and blood. Mr. Bal- 
lon was brought to believe that the Bible gives no 
support to the doctrine of punishment in the future 
state. This was about the time of his removal 
to Boston, where he was installed December 25, 
1817. There were some who were not pleased 
with the rise of the Second society, and the removal 
of Mr. Ballon to that town. The First society was 
sMll strong; and embraced many men as good and 
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as respectable as any who had resigned their mem- 
bership. 

PERSONAL FEEUNO TENDED TO WIDEN THE BREACH. 

Rev. Mr. Dean became exceedingly tenacious of 
the doctrine of future limited punishment. He at- 
tached unusual importance to that doctrine, though 
he said but little in regard to it in the pulpit. He 
professed also to be a Trinitarian, in some form. 
Mr. Ballou sought to live on terms of Christian fel- 
lowship, and neighborly clerical fellowship, with him. 
There was occasionally an exchange of ministerial 
services between them. Rev. Edward Turner, of 
Charlestown, had always been regarded with much 
affection by Mr. Ballou ; and it was a great grief to 
the latter to find the friendship of former years 
giving way. He believed that brethren might hon- 
estly differ, and still be brethren, and live in the ex- 
ercise of love. But it was evident there was not 
that perfect cordiality between Messrs. Ballou and 
Turner that existed in former years. There were 
two or three persons who fomented division on the 
question referred to ; and among them we must give 
no slight prominence to an individual by the name 
of Jacob Wood. He had obtained the fellowship of 
the General Convention in 1815. He was a man 
of some talents, but unfortunately did not seem 1x> 
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have the power to labor for the things that make 
for peace. He felt himself to be almost the chief 
maa in defending the doctrine of a limited pmiish- 
ment hereafter. One or two others occasionally 
preached it ; but the most of those who professed to 
believe it, truth obliges me to say, made slight refer- 
ences to it in their public instructions. 

JACOB WOOD AND HIS PAMPHLET, 

In 1817 Mr. Wood brought out a pamphlet en- 
titled "A brief Essay on the Doctrine of future 
Ectribution. To which is added an Appendix, con- 
taining Extracts of Letters from most of the prin- 
cipal Universalian Ministers in New Englaud on the 
Subject of future Misery. Worcester, Mass., Sep- 
tember, 1817." He claimed, as agreeing with him 
in opinion, Eevs. Edward Turner, Thomas Jones, 
and Paul Dean, of Massachusetts ; Revs. Sebastian 
Streeter, James Babbitt, and Robert Bartlett, of 
New Hampshire ; Revs. S. C. Loveland, David Pick- 
ering, Jonathan Wallace, and Russell Streeter, of 
Vermont ; and Rev. Hosea Ballou, 2d, of Stafford, 
Conn. It is possible that all these men had some 
belief in the doctrine of future punishment ; but 
they did not all entertain the spirit of Mr. Wood. 
The scraps of letters from these individuals, which 
Mr. Wood appended to his pamphlet, were doubtless 
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•written as honest expressions of opinion ; but it was 
not probably known to the most of them that the 
letters were drawn out of them for pubUcation^io 
widen the breach between the two branches of Uni- 
versalists. A few years subsequently to this, we 
know there were several clergymen, who believed 
undoubtedly in future punishment, who had no fel- 
lowship for the movements of Mr. Wood and the 
party to which he belonged. At the time I entered 
the ministry, the leading men who were seeking to 
form a separate party on this question were Messrs. 
Dean, Wood, Turner — would to God I could omit 
the last namel — Hudson, Barzillai Streeter, Levi 
Briggs, and one or two others. Mr. Wood was the 
principal writer ; and some thought he was put for- 
ward by those who did not care to be prominent. 
We think he was willing enough of himself to be 
conspicuous. When he waned, Mr. Hudson became 
the leading man to sustain the party. They called 
themselves Bestorationists. After Mr. Hudson, 
came Rev. Adin Ballou, though the latter did not 
make himself prominent in this matter until 1829 
or 1830. 

COUBSE OF MB. BALLOU IN THE "MAGAZINE.** 

We think there were evidently two parties from 
the time of the controversy between Messrs. Ballou 
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and Turner, in the " Gospel Visitant," already re- 
ferred to; but the rise of the " Universalist Mag- 
azine," a weekly sheet, in 1819, gave Mr. Vood and 
others much alarm. It was foreseen it would greatly 
increase the influence of Mr. Ballon, Sen., who 
was its editor. They watched it with eager jeal- 
ousy. He was the sole editor for two years ; and 
during that time there was no controversy, or occa- 
sion for controversy, on the subject of future limited 
punishment. He did not discuss that question at 
all, but aimed his arguments at those who taught 
the doctrine of endless suffering. The defendants 
of the latter doctrine frequently brought forward 
passages of Scripture in proof of it ; and" in 
giving his opinion of those passages, lie doubtless 
explained some of them as Mr. Wood, or Mr. Dean, 
or Mr. Turner might not have done. He applied 
them to events of the present life. This was un- 
avoidable. He must have given such an explana- 
tion, if he explained them at all, or else been dis- 
honest and false to his own convictions. So much 
for the first two volumes of the " Universalist Mag- 
azine." At the end of the second volume, he with- 
drew as the editor, in consequence of some honorable 
difference of opinion between him and the publisher ; 
and the paper was then very unwisely put into the 
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hands of an individual by the name of Foster, who 
had been improperly recommended to Mr. Bowen ; 
for he was utterly ignorant of Universalism, and every 
other kind of theology, and unfit, in every respect, 
for such a post. He was of poor reputation withal. 

HOW THE CONTROVERSY CAME INTO THE "MAGAZINE." 

He it was who brought into the columns of the 
'' Magazine " the controversy concerning future pun- 
ishment. Rev. Messrs. Dean, Turner, and Wood 
were upon the one side, and Dr. John Brooks, of 
Bernardston, Mass., Dr. Robert Capen,, of Middle- 
borough, Mass., Rev. Hosea Ballon, and some others, 
upon the other side. " Justitia," in this controversy, 
was the Mr. Foster I have referred to; "P. B." 
(Philo Bereanus) was a Mr. Kenrick, of Newton, 
Mass., who had then just published a small work on 
the final restoration ; " D*** " was Rev. Paul Dean ; 
'' Stator " was Rev. Edward Turner ; « Ear " was a 
Mr. Rae, the letters being reversed ; " Reason " was 
Rev. Jacob Wood ; " -^sop " was Dr. John Brooks. 
No one mistook the authorship of the articles signed 
«H. B." In March, 1822, Mr. Wood, as "Restora- 
tionist," came out with proposals for a publication 
of the arguments on both sides, and closing up the 
controversy in this way. The names of those who 
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were represented by " Restorationist " were asked 
for and refused. There then ensued a controversy, 
of several months' duration^ about these proposals, 
which contmued untU the tune of my removal to 
Gambridgeport. Then the publisher of the '< Maga- 
zine " proposed that Mr. Ballou, of Boston, Mr. Bal- 
lou, 2d, of Roxbury, and myself should jointly take the 
charge of that publication. This offer was acceded to ; 
and one of the first acts of Mr. Ballou, 2d, and my- 
self was to put a stop to the controversy about the 
proposals, the elder Mr. Ballou declining to act in 
the. case, in /consequence of his having been engaged 
in it. Thus, though the profitless controversy about 
the " proposals " was summarily stopped, stOl, notice 
was given that the columns of the '< Magazine " were 
open to any who wished to defend the doctrine of 
future punishment. Under the liberty last nained, 
the controversy on the question of future punishment 
was continued by Rev. Mr. Wood and Dr. Brooks, 
the latter being truly a strong opponent. He is still 
living, an honored old man, in Bemardston [1858.] 

THE 0X7TBREAE — HOW BROUGHT ON. 

But the principal outbreak took place in Decem- 
ber, 1823, when there appeared in the " Christian 
Repository," published in Vermont, what was called 
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« An Appeal to the Public, or an Appeal to the 
World." It was alleged, in this article, that the 
ancient doctrine of Universalism had become cor- 
rupted ; that this corruption was seated and growing 
among the Universalists of the United States ; that 
universal salvation at death and final restoration 
were two distinct systems, and utterly incapable of 
being reconciled together ; and that the former doc- 
trine was subversive of a just sense of our accounta- 
bility to God, and the proper distinction between 
virtue and vice; that it consequently lessens the 
motives to virtue, and gives force to the temptations 
of sin. This brought the difficulty between the two 
classes of Universalists to an issue* The "Appeal " 
was immediately copied into the " Universalist Mag- 
azine," and the names of its authors given. These 
the editors of the " Magazine " had taken the pains 
to learn ; and they were Rev. Messrs. Wood (who 
drew up the document). Turner, Dean, fiudson, 
Barzillai Streeter, and Levi Briggs. The "Appeal'' 
was regarded as a declaration of absolute hostility. 
Prom that moment tRe influence of these men was 
very seriously impaired. There were many clergy- 
men and laymen, who professed to believe in the 
doctrine of future limited punishment, who enter- 
tained no sympathy whatever for the movement 

27 
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here described. However important they regarded 
that doctrine, they saw no reason why it should 
be made the cause of sundering the denomination. 
The root of bitterness, whose germ, unseen by the 
public, had long been known to exist, now broke 
through the surface. 

EFFECTS OF THE OUTBREAK. 

The object of the " Appeal " undoubtedly was to 
bring about the separation of the denomination 
into Restorationists and Universalists. The three 
editors of the " Magazine " felt it to be their duty 
to reply to this <• Appeal;" to show the long-stand- 
ing animosity of Mr. Wood to Mr. Ballon, which had 
marked every step of Wood's progress from the 
time he^had joined the Universalists ; and the public 
came to believe that the object of the "Appeal" was 
the establishment of a new sect called Restoration- 
ists, in which Mr. Wood and others might hope to 
be leaders. The result is now known. Mr. Wood 
left the ministry; Mr. Turner lost the society in 
Charlestown ; and, although he continued with the 
Universalists some few years longer, he hardly 
seemed to belong to us, and at last he changed his 
relations to ttie Unitarians. Mr. Dean became the 
pastor of a newly formed society in Boston; but 
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it did not flourish; and his pulpit and himself were 
soon given up to the same sect. Mr. Briggs 
died, after he had lost all influence; Mr. Barzillai 
Streeter left the ministry; and Mr. Hudson trans- 
ferred himself from the sacred desk to the arena of 
politics. ^ , 

UNITERSALIST CLEBQTMEN IN OUR STATE AT THIS TIME. 

At this time (the spring of 1822) there were less 
than twenty preachers of Universalism in Massa- 
chusctts, including the efficient men and the super- 
numeraries. In Boston there were Messrs. Dean, 
Ballon, and E. Smith. The latter had removed to 
a hall in a large brick building ne^ t east of the City 
Hotel, and now used as furniture warerooms. Mr. 
Turner was at Charlestown, Mr. H. Ballon, 2d,' had 
been recently settled at Eoxbury, and I was just be- 
ginning in Cambridge. K we looked to the east- 
ward, we saw two good men. Rev. Thomas Jones 
and Rev. Ezra Leonard, at Gloucester, and Rev. B. 
Streeter at Salem. At Shirley was Jacob Wood.. 
South-east of Boston there was but one society, 
namely, that at Scituate, under the charge of Rev. 
Joshua Plagg. Rev. Richard Carrique was at Attic- 
borough, where he preached half of the time, and the 
other half in Canton and Stoughton. The eloquent 
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bat eccentric Bisbe was settled as pastor of 
the two societies in Brookfield and Western (now 
Warren.) Bev. R. L. KiUam was at Marlborough, 
and Rev. Levi Briggs at Orange. There was also 
the aged David Ballon, at Bowe, who . preached 
occasionally — the brother of Rev. Hosea Ballon, of 
Boston. These formed the efiFective force of our 
ministry in Massachusetts. Two or three others 
might be named, as James Babbit and Z. S. Orbss- 
man, the latter a very weak brother. Dr. Brooks, 
a practitioner of medicine, sometimes preached in 
the vicinity of Bemardston. There were some 
three or four young men preparing for the ministry, 
namely, Benjamin Whittemore, M. B. Ballon, and L. 
R. Paige. 

OUB CL^GY IN THE BEST OF THE UNITED STATES. 

In New Hampshire there were three TJniversalist 
preachers, namely, Rev. Sebastian Streeter, at Ports- 
mouth, Rev. Robert Bartlett, at Langdon, and the 
aged Zephaniah Laithe, a relic of the olden time, 
who was piously waiting his death in the vicinity of 
Lebanon. There were eight or ten preachers in 
Vermont at the time of which I speak — Rev. S. C. 
Loveland, at Reading ; K. Haven, at Shoreham ; J. B. 
Pabner near Montpelier (then a new convert to our 
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faith) ; and the aged and venerable fathers 
♦ Rich, William Farewell, and Samuel Hilliai 

were past tiieir labors. We may name four 
Aaron Kinsman, Jonathan Wallace, Asa Pri< 
Eojral Gage, men of little force as preache 
the head of the Universalist clergymen in 
stood Rev. Russell Streeter, of Portland. 
oiiifi?5 - WiUiam A. Drew and Sylvanus Cobb were ; 

men, giving promise of much usefiilness. 
Mace hailed from Strong; and, besides thes 
^ is were Joseph Butterfield, Asa Barton, Daniel 

William Frost, and, I believe, a preacher 
name of Woodman. In Rhode Island there 
^ -^ settled preacher. Fayette Mace, of Mai 

been preaching a few months in Providence 

meeting-house was being built. In all 

ticut there were but two active preachers — 

*^^ w Hudson, who resided in Preston, and radial 

^^"*®" the vicinity, and Thomas G. Famsworth, at S 

*^ and, besides these, there were only Father 

^^ at Newtown, and one or two who labored bi 

^^ ^ Twenty-five or thirty preachers might ha^ 

™ % found in the Empire State, if all were \ 

^- whose names had ever appeared on our li 

^- few of them men of talents, industry, and gi 

^^^ fulness. Edward Mitchell was in the city 
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York, Abner Kneeland in Philadelphia, and it was 
surmised there were some three or four preachers 
of our faith in Ohio, at the head of whom stood 
Timothy Bigelow. Such was the Universalist min- 
istry in the United States at the time of my removal 
to Gambridgeport. 

CAHBBIDGEFORT, WEST CAMBBIDGE, EAST CAMBBIDGE. 

On settling at Gambridgeport, my engagement 
was twofold: I was to preach alternately at that 
place and at West Cambridge. I commenced also 
a series of lectures at East Gambridge, or "the 
Point," as the place was then called, and sometimes 
" Lechmere*s Point." There were a few persons at 
that place who called themselves Universalists, but 
scarcely one of them remains until the present day. 
The meetings were holden in one of the school- 
houses.* In Gambridgeport we met for public wor- 
ship in the school-house on Franklin Street, and 
near the Baptist church. It would seat, very incon- 
veniently, one hundred persons, perhaps. The soci- 
ety had already resolved to build a meeting-house, 
for which a very eligible lot of land had been 



* My seryices here were without & salary. At the present day, Gambridgeport, 
Old Cambridge, and East Cambridge constitate the city of Cambridge. West 
Cambridge has long been a distinct town. 
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obtained upon the Main Street. In West Cambridge 
we met in a hall owned by Mr. Chandler Wright, 
about a mile ea^t of the centre of the town. In 
these three places I labored principally through the 
year to " vindicate the ways of God to man/' to re- ^ 
claim men from error and sin, to lead them to the 
love of Christ and his instructions, to encourage in 
them all virtuous resolutions, and the hope of a 
better life beyond the grave. The doctrine I be- 
lieved was regarded with great abhorrence by many 
persons in the town ; and this, as I judged, rendered 
it the more necessary that it should be explained 
and defended. My discourses, therefore, were more 
controversial or doctrinal in their character than 
otherwise would have been necessary ; and this was 
particularly the case on Sabbath evenings. It is 
true, the great body of the people of the opposing 
sects would not come and hear me; but some of 
them did, and by that means I hoped to increase the 
number of those who believed what I regarded as 
the truth. "^ 



EFFECT IN THE NEIGHBORINO TOWNS. 

Tii> eflfect of my labors was felt somewhat ii 
neighboring towns. In May, 1 822, 1 was called 
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in the 
upon 
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to preach from Matt. xsv. 46 — <' These shall go away 
into everla^tiiig pimishment^ but the righteous into 
life eternal." The deep public interest felt in the 
true interpretation of such passages of the divine 
word drew a large number of persona together at 
West Cambridge^ who listened with devout attention 
on that occasioiL^ 

PmST VISIT TO NEWTON, MASS. 

In the month of September I began to preach in 
NewtoU; Mass.| in the vicinity of Newton Comer, and 
also at the Upper Falls. Here a young man, by the 
name of J. n. Bugbee, from Yermont| heard me for the 
first time. His attention was turned to the gospel more 
directly than it had been before. *- He afterwards be- 
came a preacher, and was settled at Plymouth, Mass., 
where he spent several years, and died while he was 
resident pastor. He mentioned to me, when once on 
a visit at his house, the light and comfort he derived 
from a sermon he heard me preach at Newton, from 
Matt. xiiL 47-60. I deserved no praise for it — I 



*The lermon, written after it wm iireaehed, was published with the following 
title : " A Sermon, delivered before the Universalist Society in West Cambridge, 
on the Evening o^the last Sabbath in May, 1838, by Thomas Whittemou. Pastor 
of the Universalist Societies in Cambridgeport and West Cambridge.^^oston : 
Printed by Henry Bowen, Congress street, 1823.'* The committee of tntysociety 
who requested the publication were Hon. Wm. Whittemore, Ammi C. Xeel, and 
N. Goddard. 
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developed only the true sense of the Bible, and that 
it was mj solemn duty to do. 

BIBTH OF A SON. 

On September 19, 1822, our first child was born. 
There was a fearfiil prospect for a short time. The 
mother lay in convulsions for nearly an hour. Her 
excellent physician (Dr. A. R. Thompson, of Charles- 
town) told me she was in the greatest danger. There 
was so great a pressure on the brain, he opened a 
vein, and I held a bowl to catch the blood, until it 
seemed to me full two quarts had been taken away. 
When I found I was in danger of fainting, some per- 
son wa*fa called to take my place, and I went out into 
another chamber, and threw myself on a couch ; but 
here I had laid only a few moments, before I was called 
back, as the patient was thought to be on the verge 
of death. At last the crisis was past, and the danger 
gradually subsided. O, what a night 1 what thanks- 
givings in the morning I what congratulations from 
friends because death had not ensued ! 

DUNSTABLE AND TYNG8B0R0UOH. 

O^l^ctober 13th I preached for my first time in 
Dunstable and Tyngsborough, Mass. Some of the 
fathers had preceded me with their labors in those 
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towDB. At Dunstable, I discoursed from Psa. iz. 
17; and Matt. xviiL 3. And we had a third service; 
in Tyngsborongh; in the old Gongregationalist church; 
at which I preached from Rom. ix. part of 11, on the 
true doctrine of election. I once preached the ser- 
mon last referred to when in Milford, and it was 
thought by some to be the most satisfactory dis- 
course I had ever given there. 

FEBST DEDICATION IN FBOVtDENCE, B. L 

On Wednesday, November 20th, I was present at 
the dedication of the Universalist meeting-house in 
Providence, and took a part in the services. It was 
the first Universalist church ever built in that place. 
A few years afterwards it was destroyed by fire. The 
present First church stands on the same site. Rev. 
David Pickering was pastor at the time of the con- 
flagratioh. 

VISir TO WESTEBN, MASS, 

On Monday, 9th of December; I left Oambridgeport 
in company with Peter Tufts, Jr., Esq., to attend the 
meeting of the Southern Association of Universalists 
at Western (now Warren), Mass. We reached Spen- 
cer in the eveniag, and were very cordially rejfcived 
by Mr. Lemuel Smith. On the next day we rode to 
Brookfield. On Wednesday I attended the dedication 
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of the new Universalist meeting-house in Western, 
and oflFered the concluding prayer. This church stood 
about four miles from the present centre of Warren. 
On Thursday, 12th, it fell to me to preach. This I 
did from the words which were a favorite subject with 
me at that time, " Now if any man have not the Spirit 
of Christ, he is none of his." Rom. viii. 9. 

On the afternoon of this day I had the satisfaction 
to attend the ordination of my former fpllow^ppren- 
tice, and companion in many joys and sorrows, Rev. 
T; Gr. Famsworth, who, in cpnnection with Rev. Jacob 
Frieze, was ordained to th^ work of the gospel 
ministry at this session of the association. I gave to 
both of them the right hand of fellowship. After the 
service was closed, I rode with Mr. Tufts, my com- 
panion on this journey, to Spencer, Mass. Here the 
meeting-house doors were closed against aU Univer- 
salists ; but Lemuel Smith said, " There is one house 
in this town which our enemies have no right to lock 
up," referring to his own. " That house," said he, 
" shall be opened for your lecture this evening." 
There was a large hall in4t, which made it the more 
convenient, and it was filled in every part by those 
who tame to hear tiie young man whom they had 
never seen before. This gathering to hear a Univer- 
salist was somewhat of an event for Spencer, in that 
day. 
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DEDICATION IN CAMBBIDGEFOBT. 

And now I come to describe the dedication of the 
first Universalist meeting-house ever built in Cam- 
bridge. The land had been purchased by Peter 
Tufts, Jr., who, with a careful eye, selected the besjt 
lot for a public building that could be obtained in the 
town. He conveyed it to^ the society at the same 
price he paid for it. The comer-stone of the edifice 
had been laid, in Masonic form, on June. 24th, 1822. 
Rev. B. Kent, chaplain of the lodge, and Thomas 
Whittemore, oflfered prayers. An address was deliv- 
ered by Dr. Dickenson. Through the summer the 
house was in the process of being erected. The 
building was a very substantial one. It could not be 
otherwise, with such mechanics as Thomas Mason, 
Josiah Oakes, Zaccheus Whitney, Simon Ames, and 
Flavel Coolidge to do the work. It was got ready 
for dedication on Wednesday, 18th of December. 
The following clergymen were present : Hosea Bal- 
lou, 2d, of Roxbury; Thomas Whittemore; the vener- 
able Thomas Jones, of Gloucester ; Hosea Ballou, of 
Boston ; and Jacob Frieze, my successor at Milford. 
Father Jones ofiFered the consecrating prayer, and 
Mr. Ballou, of Boston, preached the sermon from 
Deut. xiv. 23. Father Jones proposed, after the 
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services that I should go to Gloucester, and he would 
pemain in the vicinity, and preach in the new church on 
the following Sabbath. This proposal brought about 

MY FIRST VISIT TO GLOUGESTEB. 

It is always weU to remember the first visit to any 
place. Gloucester was famous in the annals of Amer- 
ican Universalism. I had never been there. It was a 
great pleasure to me to go. I was carried by the 
stage to Father Jones', residence ; but the venerable 
Col. Pearce soon sought me out, and urged me to 
transfer my quarters to his dwelling. I had heard 
of his hospitality. Dear, good man — how often did I 
go there afterwards ! What comfort, what cheer, 
what welcome did I always have at that house I The 
Colonel had the faculty to make every guest feel per- 
fectly at home, as if it was the host and not the guest 
who was the favored party. Many of the old men of 
Gloucester I knew, — Elwell, Sawyer, Hough, Saville, 
Trask, Friend, Babson, and scores of others. They 

• 

have all passed to the spirit-land. Another genera- 
tion hath come up. May the blessing of the Highest 
still abide with that original society ! In the terri- 
tory belonging to the town of Gloucester, in the days 
of John Murray, there are now three Universalist 
societies, namely, one in Annisquam, one in Bock- 
port, and one in Gloucester proper, n 
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ICT FIBST 8EBM0N IK MEDFORD, 1£ASS, 

About the begizming of the year 1823^ I began to 
preach evening sermons in the town of Medford. My 
first effort was on Thursday, 2nd January, when I 
opened my labors with the supposed ominous text, '<Gro 
ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to erery 
creature. He that believeth, and is baptized, shall be > 
saved ; but he that believeth not shall be damned." 
Mark xvi. 15,16. There vtBA no UniversaHst meeting- 
house here at this time, nor for some time afterwards 
Meetings were held in the hall of an old public house, 
that soon after was either taken away or fell down. 
I shortly went to this place again, and preached from 
Acts xvii. 19, 20. This was some years before the 
great battle began for the supremacy of truth in the 
First !l^arish in the adjoining town of Maiden. 

DBDICATION OF MY OLDEST SON. 

On the 9th of January, my first-bom was carried to 
the church, and was publicly dedicated to God. His 
mother carried him to the foot of the pulpit stairs, 
where I received him to my arms, and pronounced 
upon him the benediction which the Lord, in ancient 
time, commanded his servants to pronounce upon all 
the congregation of his people. This instance of 
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dedication evidently had a deep effect ; for it was not 
a great while before many other children, with qxdte 
a number of adults, were led, or came forward of their 
own accord, for this form of consecration. In some 
cases came whole families — fiither, mother, children, 
and, at times, undea and aunts. Our meetings were 
made solemn and joyful by these services, 

HEST VIEWS OF THE APOCALYPSE. 

The twentieth chapter of Revelations was a section 
of the divine word I was frequently called on to ex- 
plain. I had sought hitherto in vain for the true 
sense of that section. The time had not come for me 
to understand the Apocalypse. I had not reacl the 
Bible sufficiently — I had not studied the Old Testa- 
ment as attentively and systematically as I ought to 
have done. There is but little of the Bible which 
does not assist in explaining the book of Reve- 
lations. It is not a useless book; and, with the 
help of other parts of the Bible, it is not a dark 
book. But I did not fully understand it as long ago 
as the time of which I am writing. What, then, was I 
to do ? There was a great inquiry in my parish as to 
the true intent of the twentieth chapter of the Apoc- 
alypse. The Baptist clergyman, in preaching against 
mC; to whom he made a very direct reference^ had 
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1 tbat the chapter consisted principally of a 
id description of the day of judgment, mean- 
ipposed judgment after death. I was not to 
rred from standing up and defending what I 
I to be God's truth at the time, according to the 
Dwledge I had. Day after day I went to my 
udy, and read the Bible, and reflected, and 
J petitioned God to give me the truth. The 
id, " Preach what thou dost understand." I 
position of the Baptist clergyman by showing 

prevalent idea of a day of judgment in eter- 
j a chimera. However honestly it might be 
. by a large majority of Christians, it had no 

in the word of God, and, moreover, it was 

to the doctrine of retribution as taught in 
ptures. Here I was strong. In my youthful 
ce, I felt willing to meet a host of enemies 
ace on that point. I showed this doctrine of 

judgment was opposed to Paul's account of 
urection into the immortal state ; I showed 
relation xx. could not be applied to any thing 

take place subsequent to the resurrection ; 

1 that Paul did not believe in any intermediate 
tween the corruptible and incorruptible ; and 
nferred, if the passage in question could not 
3d to the state after the resurrection, nor to an 
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intermediate state, it must be applied to the present 
life, I allowed that the doctrine of future judgment, 
as commonly taught^ was inconsistent with other parts 
of the creed of Partialists. Partialists held that the 
righteous go to heaven and the wicked to hell at the 
moment of death. The judgment is to take place at 
some future point in eternity, when all men shall have 
passed away &om earth. Are those who died many 
ages ago to be brought down from heaven to be 
judged ? are the wicked to be brought up from hell 
for that purpose ? Did not God know, when he sent 
them to heaven or hell, whether they ought to go there 
or not ? If he did know, what need was there, I asked, 
of this judgment? Thi^ course of reasoning I had 
learned of Mr. Ballou. But, &rther, the eternal state 
of man, we are told, is fixed at death. This was a 
prominent notion of the Partialists. If it were true, 
what need was there of a future judgment to try men ? 
But I maintained, also, that the common doctrine of 
a future judgment was bpposed to the doctrine of 
retribution as tai^ht in the Scriptures. I called aloud 
for an answer to this question. When shall men be 
jvdged according to their works f in time, or in eter- 
nity ? Christ came " to set judgment in the earth." 
Psalm xlii. 4. He said, " 5or judgment I am come 
into this world." John iz. 39. And he said again, 

28* 
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when on earth, " Now is the judgment of this world." 
John xii. 31. Christ^s judgment seat is where he 
judges the world ; and if for judgment he came into 
this world, his "judgment " seat is certainlj in this 
world. Wherever Christ renders to every man ac- 
cording to his works, there is his judgment seat. 
Here I quoted from the word of God, " Behold, the 
righteous shall be recompensed in the earth ; much 
more- the wicked and the sinner." Prov. xL 31. 
" For the Son of man shall come in the glory of his 
Father, with his angels; and then he shall reward 
every man according to his works. Verily I say unto 
you, There be some standing here which shall not taste 
of death till they see the Son of man coming in his 
kingdom." Matt. xvi.'27,28. "Behold, I come quickly; 
and my reward is with me, to give every man according 
as his work shall be." Rev. xxii. 12. Do not these 
texts show conclusively, I asked, that the judgment of 
the nations, before the judgment seat of Christ, was in 
this world ? and that the great judgment described in 
the twentieth chapter of Revelations was also in this 
world ? Such was the way in which I reasoned about 
the judgment, in the early days of my ministry. I 
was then very particular, also, to show that every 
" transgression should receive a just recompense of 
reward." Heb. ii. 2. " That he who doeth wrong 
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shaU receive for the wrong which he hath done, and 
there is no respect of persons with God." Col. iii. 25. 
God judges men according to their works, not accord- 
ing to their creeds, or professions, or faith : " Who 
will render to every man according to his deeds." 
Rom. ii. 6. I showed that this mtist take place in 
the present life ; for if it did not, the Bible was false, 
and the sacred writers had deceived us. I showed 
that the Jewish prophets were particular to declare 
that God would judge men, in the present life, accord- 
ing to their works, and that the judgments denounced 
were often, of such a nature, such as the pestilence, 
famine, and the sword, as must be inflicted in this life, 
and could not be expected or feared in any other life. 
Right or wrong, this was the manner of my preaching ; 
and now, after nearly forty years' reflection, I am not 
able to see the least reason to distrust the soundness 
of those arguments. There were other points I pressed 
on the attention of my hearers in the discourse re- 
ferred to ; but I will not take up the room to describe 
them in this place, however important. Thus it will 
be seen, if I could not show, in my early days, in all 
cases, the" true sense of those sections of the Apoca- 
lypse which were difficult of construction, I could very 
easily show that they did not support the doctrines 
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which my Partialiat brethren endeavored to found 
upon them.* 

MT INSTALLATION AT GAMBBTDOEPORT. 

It was not until the 23d of April, of this year, that 
I was installed as pastor of the society in Cambridge- 
port I had resided in the place, at that date, about 
one year. It will be remembered that I had been the 
joint pastor at Gambridgeport and West Cambridge, 
until the dedication of the church at the former place, 
and it was no more needfiil that I should be installed 
in one of these places than the other. But when the 
church was finished and dedicated, and I became sole 
pastor at Gambridgeport, it was proper that the in- 
stallation should take place. Still, it was delayed 
until the April following, I should never have men- 
tioned it, if it had been delayed forever. I did not 
know that there was not some Secret opposition to 
my style of preaching. I would sooner have begged 
my bread than I would have crowded myself upon 
any society. After a few months, the members of 



* The sermon here described was published with the foUowing title : " A Ser- 
mon delivered before the First UniTersalist Society in Cambridge, on the Evening 
of the second Sabbath in Febmary, 1823. By T. Whittemore, Pastor. »» Mr. Abner 
Kneeland, then a pastor at Philadelphia, took tiie printed discourse into the pul- 
pit with him, preached it to his people, and then published an edition, with this 
title : " A Sermon delivered on the Evening of the 2nd Sabbath in February, be- 
fore the First Universalist Society in Cambridge, ICass. By Thomas Whittemoi*, 
Pastor. PhUapelphia. 1823.' 
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other societies doubted whether I had a right to 
solemnize marriage ; and by this the parish committee 
had their attention aroused to the fiBwt^ that their 
pastor had never been installed. It is, however, the 
ordination of a clergyman that gives him power in 
Massachusetts to solemnize marriage, and I had been 
ordained in June, 1821. The installing services took 
place in the following order : Introductory prayer, 
by Rev. ^ubbard H. Winchester, who was preaching 
temporarily at Charlestown, at the time. The sermon 
was by Rev. John Bisbe, of Brookfield and Western, 
from the words in Matt, xxviii. 18-20.* The install- 
ing prayer was oflfered by Mr. Ballou, of Boston; 
the delivery of the Scriptures and charge by Father 
Jones, of Gloucester. He was so venerable that he 
seemed almost to sanctify the whole service. We did 
not love to have either ordination or dedication, in 
those days, unless he were present, if he could be 
obtained. The right hand of fellowship was extended 
to me, with a very brief, appropriate, and sincere 
address, by Brother H. Ballou, 2d. The concluding 



* The sennon of lir. Bisbe wbs irablished. It was not written when preached. 
This eccentric and eloquent man never read his sermons. He had a great richness 
of ideas, and a very rapid enunciation. The sermon was entitled, ** Substance 
of a Discourse delirered April 83d, 1823, at the Installation of the Bev. Thomas 
Whittemore, to the pastoral Charge of the First Universalist Society in Cambridge, 
by John Bisbe, Jr., Pastor of the Universalist Societies in Brookfield and Western. 
Foblished by Bequest. Boston: Published by Henry Bowen. 1883." 
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prajer and benediction were offered by myself. I 
first saw the last-named brother at the house of Mr. 
Ballou, of Boston, early in the year 1821, when he 
made his earliest visit to Boxbury, to preach as a can- 
didate. Prom that time to the present we have lived 
in kind, Christian intercourse, with as little interruption 
as falls generally to the lot of human friendships. He 
has been to me loving and forbearing, and in every 
way a good brother, and has fiilly redeemed by his 
life the pledges of the right hand of fellowship. From 
this tin^^ I was considered the pastor at Cambridge- 
port solely ; but I often went out into the neighbor-^ 
ing towns to preach. 

ORDINATION OF REV. BENJAMIN WHITTEMORE. 

On Wednesday, May 21, Be v. Benjamin Whittemore 
was ordained as pastor of the Universalist society 
at West Scituate. This brother was a descendant of 
the original Thomas Whittemore who is mentioned at 
the beginning of this book ; but he sprung from one 
of the sons or grandsons of the said Thomas, and I 
from another. Our relationship, therefore, is so 
distant that we can give it no name. Rev. B. Whit- 
temore was born in Lancaster, Mass., and was the 
son of Mr. Nathaniel Whittemore, of that town. Ben- 
jamin came to Boston, to study under the supervision 
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of Mr. Ballou, about the time I removed to Milford 
(1821.) He has always been a faithful adhereut to 
the gospel, and has never, for a single day, departed 
from it. He married Mandana, the third daughter 
of Eev. Hosea Ballou, of Boston. I have often de- 
scribed her mother (my dear, venerable friend) as 
one of Uie best women I ever knew, and the daugh- 
ter of whom I am- speaking, and who is still living 
(1858), is much as she was. 

On the occasion of Brother Whittemore's ordina- 
tion, the services took place as follows : The intro- 
ductory prayer was ofifered by Thomas Whittemore. 
The sermon was by Mr. Ballou of Boston, from 2 
Tim. ii. 23, 24, 25. The ordaining prayer by Mr. 
Ballou, 2d. The delivery of the Scripture and? charge 
were by Rev. Seth Stetson, then a recent convert 
from the Calvinists, but a good man, who lives at 
Brunswick, Me., even to the present day, to honor 
the class of Christians with whom he is connected, with 
his mature piety and grey hairs. " The hoary head 
is a crown of glory, if it be found in the way of right- 
eousness." Prov. xvi. 31. The right hand of fellow- 
ship was extended to Brother Whittemofe by myself. 
We were nearly of the same age. 
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80UTHEBN ASSOCIATION. 



This bodj of Universalists met on Jane 11th and 
12th; at Stafford; Connecticut, which gave me another 
opportunity to' visit our friends in that place* The 
preceding Sunday I had spent at Milford; in the 
evening of that day I preached at Hopkintou; Mass. ; 
on Tuesday I rode to Stafford, and on Wednesday 
preached before the Association, from Acts xxviii. 22. 
On Thursday evening I rode to Woodstock, Coim., 
on Friday to Milford, Mass., and on Saturday to 
Cambridgeport. 

CONTROVERSY WITH MR. HUDSON. 

V 

Bev. Charles Hudson had published a pamphlet en- 
titled <' The Doctrine of immediate Hapjpiness of all 
men at the Article of Death, examined in a Letter to 
a Friend. By Charles Hudson, Preacher of Universal 
Bestoration.'* Mr. Hudson's pamphlet was peculiarly 
aggressive. It was at the suggestion of Mp. Ballon 
that I wrote my reply. Many side issues came up in 
my review ; but I took mainly the ground that the whole 
question of future judgment ought to be settled by 
an appeal to the word of God. In whatever way 
the question for discussion is framed, we must deter- 
mine it in that manner. Grod's law is revealed in the 



i 
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Bible ; and we know not what it is, except by an ap- 
peal to that book. To determine what is the penalty, 
we certainly should go to the same high source of 
knowledge and truth. Whoever puts forth a positive 
proposition as a matter of faith for Christians, should 
be able to prove it. ' 

The question as to the true construction of Paul's 
words, "He that is dead is freed from sin," was 
introduced by Mr. Hudson. He maintained that it 
referred to the present life. It was the death to sin 
which Christians experienced on eartH, he thought. 
We had only to ask him, then, " Are any of the human 
family freed from sin while in this life ? Did Paul 
think he was freed from sin ? " He said, " I am car- 
nal, sold under sin." Rom. vii. 14. "I see another 
law in my members warring against the law of my 
mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of 
sin and death which is in my members. wretched 
man that I am 1 who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death ? " Rom. vii. 23,24. We certainly cannot 
conclude from this that Paul regarded himself to be 
" freed from sin." Whil^ on earth, men are not freed 
from sin ; but they will be freed from sin in the im- 
mortal state. Prom Paul's account of the resurrec- 
tion, we learn that " the sting of death is sin." He 
believed that the sting of death would not be felt 

29 
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after the resurrection to immortality. He looked 
forward to the time with joy. He shouted aloud, 
" death, where is thy sting ? grave, where is thy 
victory ? " — questions which it would have been very 
improper to ask, if the sting of death and the victory 
of the grave are to exist beyond the resurrection of 
the dead. "He that is dead is freed from sin," v. c., 
he who has departed from this world is freed from 
sin ; he who is raised into the immortal state is freed 
from sin ;. but there are none who are freed from sin 
in the mortal state. So I reasoned against Mr. Hud- 
son's pamphlet in 1823. 

VISrr TO ATKINSON, N. H. 

I made my first visit to Atkinson, N. H., on Sunday, 
August 31st, 1823. I have been there many times 
since. When I first saw the place. Col. Bassett was 
disabled by sickness; but Samuel N. Little, Peter 
Noyes, and several of the fathers were still alive. I 
spent happy hours, even thus early, at Father Little's. 
My texts, on the day referred to, were Col. iii. 25 ; 
subject, Retribution. Acts xxviii. 22 ; subject, Causes 
of the Misrepresentations of Universalism. The ser- 
vices were attended in the old church, which had 
stood almost from time immemorial. In the evening 
I preached a third time, from Mark xvi. 15, 16; 
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subject, What is the gospel ? and what are the con- 
sequences of accepting or rejecting it? Such was 
my first visit to this quiet town. 

PmST VISIT TO HAVERHILL, MASS. 

So many times have I visited Haverhill, and so 
many happy meetings have I enjoyed there, that I 
feel peculiarly solicitous to recall the remembrance 
of the first time I ever entered the town. This was 
on Saturday, 28th of February, 1824. On the next 
day I preached the gospel in its fiilness, at the first 
service, from Isa. xlvi. 10, and expounded, by re- 
quest, the parable of the sheep and the goats in the 
afternoon. My diary shows that I preached in the 
evening, in the Baptist church, from 2 Tim. iv. 2 — 
"Preach the word." I have no doubt the record 
is correct ; but I have not the slightest recollection 
of ever having entered the pulpit of that church even 
once in my life. The meetings in the daytime, I 
think, were holden in a hall sometimes used for ma- 
sonic purposes, in the eastern section of the town, and 
in the street on the margin of the Merrimack River, 

FIRST SERMON ON THE PARABLE OF THE RICH MAX. 

This section of the Scriptures (Luke xvi. 19-31) 
has been regarded as the principal proof text, of all 
the New Testament, in favor of the doctrine of 
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punishment in the future life. Considering the position 
I occupied, at that time, in regard to the doctrine 
named, nothing was more natural than that i should 
be called upon for my views in respect to the parable 
here referred to. Besides, my custom was to an- 
nounce from the pulpit, " I am ready to do all in my 
power to throw light on the parts of the Bible which 
are thought to be opposed to the doctrines preached 
from this pulpit. If any sincere and honest inquirer 
after truth, piously seeking to grow in grace ^nd 
in the knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ, finds it 
difiScult to interpret any passage of the word of God 
in harmony with the great doctrine of the immortality 
and incorruptibility of all men from and after the 
resurrection of '•the dead, if such person will make 
his doubts known to me, or suggest the passages on 
which they are founded as the subject of a discourse, 
I will do all that lies in my power to lead him to the 
truth." These annunciations brought me many re- 
quests ; and as I was in the habit of giving public notice 
whenever such passages were to be considered, I was 
quite sure to have large audiences. It was on Sun- 
day, March 14th, of this year, the Sabbath after I had 
made my first visit to Haverhill, that I addressed a 
congregation on the section of the gospel of Luke, 
which is usually described as the parable of the rich 
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man and Lazarus, The sermon was preached from 
a brief; but it was written out in full, and published 
a short time afterwards ; and, although I expected no 
such effect, it gained me some credit as an expound- 
er of the parables of the New Testament. 

THE SERMON DESCRIBED. 

In that early day, how did I frame the discourse ? 
In the first place, I referred to our Lord^s frequent 
custom of speaking in parables. But suppose this is 
not a parable, said I, but a literal account, will it 
prove either of the great doctrines which are regarded 
as essential by the Partialist divines — namely, the doc- 
trine of the decrees of election and repFobation ? or 
the doctrine of the Arminians that men will be reward- 
ed and punished in the future life, not in consequence 
of any decree, but according as they have been virtu- 
ous or vicious in the present world ? It will not. 
There is nothing said about either election or repro- 
bation in this passage. ' It is not said that Lazarus 
was elected to eternal life, or that the rich man was 
reprobated to eternal death. Such preaching, perhaps, 
IS not necessary in the present day, but it was neces- 
sary then. The parable gave no support to the doc- 
trine of the Arminians ; for there is no proof that 
Lazarus was a good man, or that the rich man could 

29* 
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be justly denounced as a sinner. Lazarus, perhaps, 
became poor by his own vices, and there is no proof 
that the rich man ever used his gains improperly. 
Now, if we cannot prove any thing against the char- 
acter of the rich man, or in favor of the character of 
Lazarus, how can we adduce the parable in proof of 
future rewards and punishments for the deeds of this 
life ? I then went on to show that the literal sense 
totally disagreed with the opinions of those who de- 
nied that the passage was a parable. If they inter- 
preted it literally, they overturned som^ of their own 
opinions. I said, " Now, allowing the text to be no 
parable, but a literal relation of facts, what will it 
prove ? " It will not prove the doctrine of election 
and reprobation ; it will not prove that men are to be 
rewarded or punished in the next world for their 
deeds on earth ; but it will prove that there was pne 
man tormented in hades, or the future gtate — who 
was certainly a good man in some respects, and, for 
aught we know, as good as anybody else. It will 
prove that those who are in heaven are full of sympa- 
thy ; that they suffer when they behold their kindred 
writhing in the flames of hell. It will prov^ that one 
man was tormented in hades ; but whether the torment 
was to continue for one year, one month, one day, or 
one hour, we cannot learn j but certainly it is not to 
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continue forever; for it is tiie decree of God that 
hades (hell), the place of the rich ma»'s sufferings, is 
to be destroyed, according to Hosea xiii. 14, — "O 
iuides (hell), I will be thy destruction," and several 
other passages. I then sought to prove that the text 
was surely a parable ; that we could show this both 
by the internal and external evidence. Having shown 
that the passage was a parable, I then instructed my 
hearers in the true sense of the Greek word hades, 
making large quotations from the eminent Partialist 
commentators to prove the opinions I advanced on 
this point. Hades signified the state of the dead in 
general, without respect to the goodness or badness 
of the departed, their happiness or misery. The 
Jews, in our Saviour's day, had become corrupted by 
the influence of heathenism. So all the writers agreed. 
The heathen considered hades to be divided into two 
parts ; one for the shades of the good, and the other 
for the bad. A river of fire, or a great gulf, lay be- 
tween the two places. These notions, utterly imagi- 
nary, had been introduced among the Jews from the 
heathen. Our Lord used them as the imagery of a 
parable, but not with the slightest intention of ac- 
knowledging them as true in fact, any further than 
the imagery of the parable of the trees going forth to 
choose a king (Judges ix. 8-15) was true in fact. 
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Having wrought oat m; design thus far, I then 
showed the truths which the parable was designed to 
tcacL But for that part I must refer to my sermon, 
and to my larger work, entitled '< Notes and Illustra- 
tions of the Parables." * 

FIBST TISIT TO THE GENERAL CONTENTION. 

» 

The General Convention of Universalists had 
been formed at' Oxford, Mass., in the year 1785. 
John Murray and Elhanan Winchester were both 
present at that first meeting, and both preached. 
The second meeting (1786) was holden in Boston, 
and the third (1787) in Milford. The meetings 
were, without doubt, continued regularly every year. 
When Mr. Abaer Kneeland began to gather up the 
scattered documents, and commence the book of 
records, he could go back no further than the year 
1793, and at that point his book begins. This is 
the book now in possession of the standing clerk 
of the Convention. It has led some to think the 
Convention did not originate until 1793. Its first 
meeting, however, was holden in 1785, and we have 
no doubt that its meetings have been continued 



♦This sermon was published with the title, «« A Sermon delivered before the 
First Universalist Society in Cambridge, on the Evening of the third Sabbath in 
^firch, 1834. By Thomas Whittemore, Pastor. Boston: H. & A. Bowen, Fxint- 
eis. 18S4." 
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every year since. My first visit to this body oc- 
curred in September, 1824. Mr. Ballon, Sen., and 
myself travelled together often in those days. He 
proposed that we should go to Convention together, 
andr after deliberating on the question whether I 
could afford the expense, and coming to an aflSrma- 
tive conclusion, I\agreed to go. We left home on 
Sunday evening, and rode to Andover, Mass.^ and 
slept for the night On Monday evening we reached 
Salisbury, N. H., and on Tuesday, about 4 P. M., 
we arrived at Strafford, Vt., where the Convention 
was to be holden. We vere received in the femily 
of Judge Harris, whose excellent wife was the 
daughter of Revr Joab Young, the earliest Universal- 
ist ever settled as a pastor in that state. Her 
praise was in all our churches. She died some years 
since. I was appointed to preach the first sermon 
at the Convention, which I did from the words, 'VFor 
though I preach the gospel, I have nothing to glory 
of, for necessity is laid upon me ; yea, woe is unto 
me, if I preach not the gospel." 1 Cor. ix. 16. The 
man now bending beneal^ age and disease, Bev. 
Sebastian Streeter, preached in the afternoon of 
this day. I have an indistinct recollection that 
Bi;other Dolphus Skinner preached in the evening. 
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On the second day, Father Turner preached in the 
forenoon, and Father Ballon gave the last sermon. 
Several lectures were preached to the crowds of 
people in different parts of the town. Thus feded 
my first visit to the General Convention. 

JUBILEE AT GLOUCESTEB. 

The society in Gloucester, of which Father Jones 
was pastor, appointed a jubilee to be holden with 
them on the 3d of November of this year^ It was 
the fiftieth anniversary of John Murray's first sermon 
in that place. Rev. Paul Dean published an account 
of the services, in which he said, that, after singing 
and the introductory prayer, an address was deliv- 
ered by Rev. Thomas Whittemore, of Cambridge- 
port, " on the importance of the occasion, the pro- 
priety of such a celebration, the opposition encoun- 
tered by the early Universalists of Gloucester, and 
the success which had crowned the preaching of the 
great doctrine of universal grace." After this ad- 
dress. Rev. Paul Dean preached in the morning; 
Rev. Sebastian Streeter in the afternoon, and Rev. 
H. Ballou, 2d, in the evening. It was a day of sin- 
cere rejoicing. All the Universalist clergy dined at 
the hospitable mansion of Col. Pearce, 
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J FIRST VISIT TO PLYMOUTH. 

of I ^y first visit to Plymouth, Mass., occurred on 

ed I Sunday, Dec. 12th, 1824. I was received in the fam- 

ily of Mr. Wiliam Brown. He had a long, low-stud- 
ded hall, back of his store, which was opened for the 
use of Universalists. Here I preached three times on 
s the day I have mentioned. The first was a funeral 

fi discourse ; the second was a plain declaration of the 

? , gospel; the third was an exposition of the causes 

, which had led to the misrepresentations of Universal- 

ism, and closed with an attempt to correct those 
misrepresentations. 

THE CONCLUSION. 

I must now bring this work to a close. I have 
traced the leading eveuts of my life from my earliest 
recollection through my first twenty-five years. I 
am deeply impressed with the fact that these events 
I have not been determined by myself. I take no 

praise for what I have done. I did not make myself 
a minister of the gospel. I had no intention of as- 
suming that office. I had not prepared for it, I had 
not prayed for it ; and when the fact burst upon me 
that such would probably be the course of my life, I 
was alarmed, from a view of my unworthiness and 
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unfitness. But I gave myself up to the influences 
which were bearing me along. Now that I can look 
back fipom my present standpoint, (1858,) I thank 
God that he turned my attention to the gospel of his 
grace. I rejoice that I have preached earnestly and 
constantly the^great doctrine of the J)atemity of Gk)d 
and the final happiness of all men. I rejoice that I 
never preached any doctrine adverse to this. I have 
preached it not merely as a philosophy, but as a 
prominent doctrine of divinQ revelations. As such 
I now regard it, without a doubt ; and while that 
view shall remain to me, I shall continue to preach 
. it, until the power to do so is taken from me. 
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